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CORNET STRONG. 


AN EPISODE OF 


BY DORA 


CHAPTER V. 


IRETON’S JUDGMENT. 


A SPURRED tread rang on the threshold, 
and from the wide encompassing sunlight 
into the dusk of the hall came a tall man, 
wearing buff coat but no corselet, and a 
broad beaver in place of the steel cap. 
He glanced keenly at 


the two who had 
risen to salute him, and demanded the 
whereabouts of the Captain. 

“He went forth but now to inspect 
the men,” answered Flynt. “He has 
a prisoner to deliver into your hands, 
Major.” 

Major Ireton knit his black brows for 
an instant. ‘Well, no matter—I have 
instant need of a messenger to my Lord 
of Manchester at Lincoln. If he but 
grasp quickly and strongly, we can crush 
this hornets’ nest at Newark. Lieutenant, 
can you find urgent and persuasive speech 
wherein to lay my report before His 
Excellency ?” 

“T can but do my best, sir,” responded 
F lynt, “knowing the while that I shall fail.” 

“Ne ver lawyer won his cause who 
pleaded in that spirit,” answered Ireton 
impatie Moly. “°C ornet Strong, if I entrust 
this mission to you ?’ 

“T shall speak the words laid on me 
and the will of the God of battles, which 
is that we be not stayed in His work.” 

Ireton nodded. ‘That is well. It 
will not be amiss,” he added half aloud, 
“that my Lord learn the spirit of his own 
army.” 
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He drew Cornet Strong aside, and began 
to speak with him in a low, intent voice, 
finally putting two or three sealed papers 
into his hand. “ ‘Take a men,” he 
ended ; ‘‘the roads are perilous with flying 
parties from Newark. Ride 
and God go with you.” He watched his 
officer’s departure, and turned back to 
Flynt with a certain air of relief. “I 
have done my part,” he said. “If we 
advance now 4 

Flynt’s eyebrows were more tilted than 
usual. ‘*’The Lord General,” he observed, 
‘hath fully learned the virtue of prudence 
in a commander. I take it he will con- 
centre his forces on Lincoln.” 

“A beaten army could use 
tactics,” said Ireton. “Can a 
move, I marvel, whilst that he 
hung upon him?” 

He turned towards the withdrawing- 
room, and at that moment Captain 
Standish entered and came to him. ‘The 
prisoner of whom I made report is within, 
sir,” he said quietly, only the upright line 
on his forehead betraying his profound 
disquietude. 

The two officers entered the  with- 
drawing-room together, and Ireton seated 
himself at the end of the table, flinging 
his sheathed sword heavily on the board, 
where it lay like a sword of justice. 
Fitzroy O'Neil, who had been deep in 
converse with his sister, crossed the room 
lightly and stationed himself before his 
judge. ‘There was a moment’s pause 
while the two scanned each other, A 
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broad bar of sunlight struck across the 
polished oak of the table and gleamed on 
the plainly wrought hilt of Treton’s weapon, 
leaving the Puritan himself dark in the 
shadow beyond. Before either of the 
men had spoken Eileen came to her 
brother’s side and slipped her hand into 
his. Ireton’s grave face relaxed a trifle, 
and he saluted her courteously. ‘Then 
he addressed Standish. 

“We do not suffer the presence of 
women at our courts-martial: attend the 
lady hence.” : 

Before Standish could advance to do 
his bidding, Eileen spoke for herself. 

** Sir,” she protested, “I am myself, as 
this gentleman will witness, a prisoner on 
parole. Moreover, I am as dearly con- 
cerned as my brother can be in the 
sentence you may pass upon him, being 
he is here my sole protector. I pray 
you suffer me to abide and share his 
fortune.” 

Ireton’s face hardened as he listened. 
“Tn truth,” he said in a deep voice, “ the 
Irish have taught us that women may 
share the fate of men, even when that 
fate is massacre or torture.” He turned 
sharply on Standish. ‘‘ How came you to 
disregard the ordinance of Parliament?” 
he demanded. 

The young captain braced himself, for 
Ireton’s wrath was dreaded among his 
men ; and then replied, choosing his words 
with care, that he had accounted the law 
passed against the Irish a thing intended 
to warn and strike terror, but to be acted 
upon only in extremity. 

“Too much of private judgment,” the 
Major threw in. 

“ Sir,” replied Standish boldly, ‘’tis a 
right we fight for.” 

Ireton’s swarthy face flushed, then he 
smiled frankly. ‘“ Honestly answered, 
Captain.” 

“Moreover, sir,” Standish pursued, 
‘the prisoner is but half Irish, his mother 
being English. Is it not even so?” 

“Yes,” answered Roy curtly. 

“The name is Irish enough to make 
up for that,” answered Ireton, with a touch 
of grimness. “Are you of kin, sir, to 


Colonel Daniel O’Neil ?” 

“ As we Irish count cousinship —yes.” 

* An arch-plotter against the Common- 
wealth,” exclaimed Ireton, ‘and _ pro- 
claimed traitor by the Houses.” 

“?Tis an honour he shares with His 
Majesty’s nephews,” retorted Roy, whose 


temper was beginning to get the better 
of him; “and take note, sir, that you 
have not my cousin Dan to deal with. 
‘Zounds, if you had, he would be worth 
exchange, officer and Court favourite that 
he is!” 

He was watching recklessly to see 
Ireton’s frown deepen, but to his amaze 
it vanished instead. 

“You shali not at least fare the worse 
for that last lack. ‘The time is_ passing 
when such baubles shall weigh in the 
scale of judgment. And since Captain 
Standish here has once spared you the 
extremity of the law, it were ill done 
to try you again without fresh cause 
given.” 

*T am still an Irishman,” protested 
Roy wilfully. 

Ireton’s lips twitched, but he answered 
gravely: ‘‘ Aye, but you need not be still 
a soldier. You must remain our prisoner 
while we are quartered here. Beyond 
that I will suffer you go free, if you engage 
yourself not to draw sword again against 
the Parliament.” 

Eileen gave a little sobbing cry of relief, 
but Roy drew a step backward, his face 
struck white, 

“Not to serve the King again in 
England,” he repeated dully. 

His choice of words was unconscious, 
but it shot keen suspicion into Ireton’s 
eyes. , 

“Not to fight against the forces of the 
Parliament, now at Westminster, in any 
part of His Majesty’s dominions,” he said 
with stern deliberateness, 

Roy O’Neil broke into a shrill and 
jarring laugh. All the debonair frankness 
had forsaken his young face, leaving it 
curiously ‘haggard and sinister. ‘‘ Easy 
to see that you were bred to the law, 
sir,” he cried. ‘‘And if I refuse your 
mercy ?” 

** You know the alternative.” 

There was a tense silence while Roy 
stared straight at the sword before him ; 
and the presence of his sister at his side 
was less near and real a thing than the 
martial dreams he must forego. He con- 
trolled face and bearing, and perhaps 
only the Puritan captain caught sight of 
the clenched left hand which betrayed 
him. Major Ireton sat impassive, but 
Standish could not endure the pressure 
of that pausing hush. 

“Your mother,” he said, in an urgent 
undertone. 
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CORNET 


Roy drew a quivering breath, and faced 
his captor. “ Will you have my promise 
put on paper, sir, since you make a 
lawyer's business of it ?” 

“JT will take your word,” 
Ireton quietly. 

O’Neil flung back his head. “Then I 
engage myself not to draw sword again 
for His Majesty against you in any part 
of his dominions, and this I swear on the 
faith of a soldier—and an Irishman,” he 
added,: with sudden sweetness. ‘SI am 
beyond words bounden to you for that 
you have spared me—my life.” 

He swept a profound bow of mock 
courtesy, and went lightly from the room 
and stumblingly across the hall beyond. 

Eileen, wide-eyed in bewilderment of 
joy and distress, dropped to her knees at 
Ireton’s side to give thanks for the life 
which Roy had staked so lightly. He 
raised her with a gentleness which sat 
strangely upon him, and she would have 
hastened from the room had not Standish 
stayed her on the threshold. 

“T must to my brother,” she said. 
“*Oh—you know how I thank you—now I 
must go to him.” 

But Standish answered her from a 
soldier’s instinct. ‘Leave your brother 
to himself for a space: he must bid 
farewell to much.” 

It was in the gloaming of the following 
day that Captain Standish next had 
speech of Eileen O’Neil. He was returning 
from the outbuildings where some of his 
men were quartered, when he heard her 
singing beneath the trees of the park. 


answered 


Gleam the torques where clash the shield and 
quiver ; 
Wave the reeds beneath the wind of fight. 
At the fording, at the fording of the river, 
Friend to friend and race for race they smite, 
Where the Ford runs bright. 


It seemed to him at that moment that 
he knew her best as a soft voice in the 
dimness, and that voice had helped 
trouble his thoughts. He wished these 
Irish strangers had never been flung 
across his path to perplex his clear out- 
look along the straight road of his life. 
And while he was framing the thought 
he was walking across the greensward 
towards the unseen singer. He found 
Eileen carrying a woven basket filled with 
newly-gathered herbs, while from one 
hand swung an ancient rosary of chased 
silver, which she clasped closer at his 
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approach. Standish’s face clouded at the 
sight, and he addressed her with a formal 
courtesy. 

‘It grows late, Mistress Eileen ; and 
you are alone?” 

“T am about your service,” she an- 
swered quickly. ‘I heard that one of 
your soldiers had fallen sick by reason of 
the sun, and that you had no physician 
near.” 

“Yes,” assented Standish, “I come 
from the man but now. ‘Tis pity that 
Cornet Strong is not with us; he hath 
skill in these matters.” 

“ But, truly, so have I,” protested 
Eileen. “At my home there was often 
need of such help, and I can bandage 
wounds. See, I have gathered herbs 
which be healing for fever. Now take 
me to your soldier—for you were good to 
Roy,” she added softly. 

‘And where is your brother?” asked 
Standish. 

“TI do not know,” she answered _pite- 
ously. ‘“ He was harsh with me _ to-day 
for the first time, and all because I told 
him there were other ways of serving than 
by soldiership.” 

** But that is most certain,” said Captain 
Standish simply, though with the silent 
thought that to take another way in 
these days of warfare would be hard 
indeed. 

“Why, so I said,” she insisted, “ and 
showed in moreover, how that we 
women ”—she gave a petulant little laugh 
that was half a sigh—‘‘must ever find 
such ways to serve. Sure,” she added 
with a smile, “there be more paths than 
one to every city, though mayhap some 
wind to and fro more than others.” 

“ And your brother said . eo 

Standish put the question half absently, 
for he was thinking how strangely Eileen’s 
words chimed or clashed with his own 
mood a moment since. 

“He cried out on me, and asked how 
I dared; and then he laughed, and told 
me that I was as good a sister as 
Fionnuala, daughter of Lir, and even too 
good an O’Neil. But I did not under- 
stand.” 

Neither did her companion understand, 
and as she ended his attention was roused 
by the challenge of the sentries. ‘Then 
came the sound of a horse’s hoofs—a 
wearied horse and rider spurred past 
them. The glimmer of the Captain’s 
headpiece and corselet must have revealed 
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him, but perhaps Cornet Strong did not 
see the girl who stood slight and shadowy 
by the trunk of the great tree. Perhaps 
even he failed to see or recognise Standish 
himself ; for, though he seemed to turn 
on him a wan and fixed gaze, he did 
not draw rein or even salute, but held 
straight on. With his passing a change 
came over the Captain’s mood. ‘The girl 
beside him looked suddenly alien, hostile 
even, and the tiny twist of silver in her 
hand flashed out on him the thing 
it was, symbol of a hated cause and 
creed. 

“T cannot go with you now,” he said, 
unconscious of the altered ring in his own 
voice. “If you still desire to seek out 
that soldier, he lies yonder, and my men 
will suffer you to pass if you give the 
word: Zruth. Fare you well, Mistress 
Eileen: I must go learn the tidings which 
are brought.” 

He swung hastily into the house and 
sought out Major Ireton, whom he found 
pacing up and down the broad hall, a 
thundercloud of wrath on his brow. He 
held a letter clenched in his hand, and 
was questioning the Cornet, his words 
coming short and menacing as_pistol- 
shots. 

**No, truly, sir,” Strong was replying, as 
the Captain came within hearing of their 
talk, “I had but little speech with his 
Excellency. Major-General Crawford was 
with him, and had much to say concerning 
the factious spirit in the army and the 
need of weeding out the sectaries.” 

Strong’s voice grated over the last words, 
and Ireton came to a full stop in his pacing. 
“Ah!” he said in a low voice, “but 
when the day comes for the purging of 
the army, who knows which of us shall 
be the chaff? But the day is not yet.” 
He turned his dark eyes full on_ his 
officer, and read something more than 
weariness in the white and twitching face. 
“You are hurt, Cornet: give yourself rest 
and tendance. The failure of our work 
here lies not on you.” 

“The hurt is but slight, sir,” replied 
Strong ; yet for all that it was with a heavy 
and uncertain step that he passed on into 
the house. 

Ireton stood pondering for a moment, 
then he addressed Standish. “I look for 
weighty messages to-morrow; the next 
day at dawn we march.” 

Eileen O'Neil was still busied with her 
physician’s work when Captain Standish 


came up the rude steps into the loft. A 
yellow lanthorn light was falling across the 
pile of straw where Gideon Brown, the 
sick soldier, was lying. ‘The girl’s intent 
face, bent above him, showed dimly in 
the dusk of her hair. As Standish 
approached, she commanded silence with 
an imperative little gesture, and slipped 
across to his side. ‘ He is sleeping ; he 
will do well now,” she whispered. 

“There must be wizardry in your 
potions,” replied the officer, as he helped 
her down the narrow stair; ‘Sand I have 
come to pray you to bestow them yet 
further on us. Cornet Strong is wounded, 
and he will suffer no tendance. “Tis a 
solitary spirit; yet if you can help me to 
a cordial . 

Eileen caught her clasped hands to 
her breast, a movement very common 
with her. “ But I must go to him,” she 
said breathlessly. 

“Then you will?” said Standish. ‘I 
thought perhaps that you feared him over- 
much,” he added, smiling. 

*T do fear him, and I think—-I hate 
him,” Eileen confessed; “yet if he be 
hurt——” she paused uncertainly: ‘I 
have tended our own people so often ; but 
he would destroy my people.” She stood 
resistant, turning angry and doubting eyes 
on Standish. ‘‘ Why did you ask me?” 
she cried, quite heedless of the fact that 
he had not asked. ‘Oh, I hate you and 
your England!” 

* But you will come,” said Standish 
gently. And she made no further protest. 
‘And you must not hate England.” He 
took up the broken thread of their talk 
as they stood by the great door. 

She glanced desolately back at the 
night. “It is all strange to me. We 
are akin to the hills, we O’Neils—I 
cannot breathe in your flat green country, 
and the winds do not call as they do 
at home, call and call from very far 
away. And your people——” the word 
recalled her task, and she passed on 
quickly. 

In a little upper chamber Cornet Strong 
lay stretched, still as the effigies which 
sleep upon tombs. The single rushlight 
burning beside him cast a flickering gleam 
on his discarded armour, on the clasped 
book which he held, and deepened the 
hollows of the sunken face, wan against 
the iron-grey masses of hair. Eileen, 
tremulous upon the threshold, felt her 
anger slip from her. She made a step 






































CORNET 


forward, and Strong spoke without opening 
his eyes. 

“7 stand in no need of help,” he pro- 
tested in a toneless voice, and as he spoke 
he clenched one hand on his breast to 
hide the sinister little stain on his buff 
coat. 

“ But,” began Eileen—and at her voice 
the soldier started, turning on her a look 
of strange intentness—“ But you are hurt, 
and I can tend wounds and brew sovereign 
drinks against fever.” 

Strong’s eyes were still searching, 
probing hers. ‘And who shall assure 
me,” he said slowly, ‘“‘whether the drink 
from thy hand give sleep for a night or 
for ever?” 

Eileen caught her breath in a sob of 
anger. “I do not brew poisons,” she 
said, and would have turned to go but 
that the other’s voice withheld her. 

“Stay,” it said—was it in command or 
pleading ? ‘Come nearer-~-nearer.” 

Unwillingly the girl obeyed, till she 
stood close by the low couch. Strong 
caught her hands, and with feverish force 
drew her to her knees beside him. What 
was the urgent yet voiceless question 
which his eyes put to hers? 

“The work is not yet done,” he 
murmured. “Shall the scythe be put 
aside before the harvest is reaped?” 
Then aloud to the wondering girl: “If I 
put my life in thy hands, yea, and more 
than my life, even my life’s work, wilt 
thou be faithful ?” 

“7 will be faithful,” answered Eileen 
gravely, 

Strong’s grasp relaxed, and for an 
instant there stole across his face a strange 
look of weariness, of rest. ‘Then, pushing 
the weakness from him, he made a gesture 
of denial. 

“Tn God’s hand be it—not thine 

His voice failed midway in the refusal, 
and his head sank back. Heedless of 
leave withheld, Eileen rose from her 
knees and with deft fingers began to 
loosen the buff coat. 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 
OUT OF THE RANKS. 
“WHERE is my sister?” demanded Roy 
O'Neil, as he swung back the door and 
stormed into the presence of the wounded 
Puritan. 
“She hath departed,” answered Strong, 
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raising himself on his elbow. He spoke 
slowly and in a softened voice. 

But Roy took no heed of any change in 
him, and stood glooming at his antagonist. 
““T make you my congratulations,” he 
broke out at length. “Sure you must be 
content with the end of our encounter, 
and then to have Eileen come tend you. 
Faith, she hath learned Christian meek- 
ness among the godly.” 

Strong made no reply, and Roy sat 
himself down unbidden on the corner of 
the table. He was in the mood when, to 
flee his own thoughts, a man will jest with 
his mortal enemy, or in an equal reckless- 
ness lay bare his soul to him. 

“Nay then,” he began at last, “I am 
not sure that you meant so ill by me when 
you essayed to hang me. ’Zounds, why 
did you not do it and make an end?” 
He dropped his chin into his hand 
and stared at the Puritan, who returned 
the gaze gravely and with no look of 
hostility. ‘“ What shall a man do,” said 
O'Neil slowly, “when his life is put in 
pieces ? 4 

He asked the question in a voice from 
which the mockery had gone ; and with 
the same simplicity Strong replied to the 
man whose death he had sought to 
compass. “ Build it anew after the fashion 
which is ordained.” 

“And how the devil shall he know 
what that is ?” retorted Roy peevishly. 

Strong forgot to rebuke the oath as he 
answered slowly, “ Let him ask it of God 
and his own soul.” 

Roy relaxed his scrutiny and shook his 
head smiling : he frowned seldom, for all 
those dark brows of his. The Puritan’s 
answer might be all-sufficing to himself, 
but to the Catholic and Royalist, used to 
the intervening authority of man, it came 
with little help or meaning. He was not 
ready for the other’s fiery and unflinching 
gaze straight into the abysses of heaven 
and his own spirit. 

“My own soul,” repeated Roy O'Neil: 
“if I were to ask counsel of that !—but 
what should you know of it ?” 

“For I have gathered my life up out 
of desolation, and laid it as a sacrifice on 
the altar,” said Cornet Strong. ‘Surely 
the Cause abides.” 

O’Neil got to his feet, smiling again, an 
odd and secret smile. 

“°Tis good counsel,” he said softly. 

Roy had his hand on the latch of 
the door, when it was pushed open from 
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without, and Standish entered slowly, the 
furrow between his brows more defined 
than usual. 

** Do we march, Captain?” cried Strong, 
starting erect, though he flinched with the 
pain of the movement. “Surely I shall 
be ready when the trumpet sounds.” 

“There is no need,” answered Standish 
with an effort: “‘ Major Ireton is already 
gone, and I follow forthwith. But—I 
have even at this moment received com- 
mands from headquarters. Iam ordered 
to place you under arrest.” 

His eyes dropped, as though it were he 
who met the stroke, and he did not see 
the look which flashed into Strong’s face. 
It was a look of no revolt or pride, but 
rather of such terror as a man may feel 
whose world crumbles and whose sky 
reels about him, 

3ut there was one who did see, and 
that was Roy O’Neil, who was still stand- 
ing half hidden in the shadow of the 
door, as when the Captain had entered. 
He had made a quick movement to 
depart, and then, with a bitter twitch of 
the lips, he had checked himself and 
remained mute and observant. 

“ Hath God mocked me ?” said Reuben 
Strong at length, in a lifeless voice ; and 
reaching for his sword, where it lay 
sheathed beside his armour, he surren- 
dered it into his captain’s hand. 

Standish took it reluctantly. ‘Be 
assured that justice shall be done,” he 
said, adding, with a tone of subdued 
passion, “It is for that we strive. Surely 
the time is not come when we must seek 
it in vain among ourselves. ‘There is 
discord in these days among those in 
high places, but there is always Crom- 
well.” And with the name his voice 
dropped to a note of assurance. 

But Strong did not answer even to his 


leader’s name. He remained staring 
blankly out before him, like a man struck 
suddenly blind. With a_half-troubled, 


half-compassionate glance, Standish turned 
and went out, and O’Neil, leaving his 
place in the shadow, went softly and 
swiftly after him. 

Left alone, Reuben Strong gave one 
exceeding bitter cry, and then flung 
himself down on the pallet where he lay 
with hidden face. Memories flickered 


before him, of the camp fires of the 
Puritans, where they gathered for evening 
rest and thanksgiving; of the marching, 
of the charging ranks, link on link of 


steel impenetrable. Had he not been 
forged and tempered to be of that steel ? 
Remoter memories came of savage warfare 
in the West, of the pathless forests and 
pathless waters by which this soldier of 
the Cause had journeyed to his work, 
and to this end. 

“Yet surely the Lord called me to this 
service,” cried the Puritan, in an affirma- 
tion agonised with question. ‘O God! 
because the child is not which should 
have served Thee, surely the burden and 
the call were mine. All things have been 
stripped from me, that I should be a 
sword to Thine enemies. And now is 
the sword sheathed and given over to 
the corruption of rust. I have followed 
by strange ways, and now ‘Thou dost 
strike ‘Thy will across my path and bid 
me cease from following when there is 
no turning back.” 

He rose unsteadily and groped his way 
to the narrow casement, where he stood 
straining out into the night. “A land 
of darkness as darkness itself; and of 
the shadow of death, without any order, 
and where the light is as darkness.” 

Meantime, while Reuben Strong met 
his black hour alone, his fellow-officers 
were talking of his arrest in more tem- 
perate mood. Captain Standish, ready 
equipped for the march, was striding up 
and down the hall, knitting his brows 
nervously. He was regretful, resentful— 
aware above everything that life during 
these last quiet-seeming days had grown 
suddenly perplexed. Lieutenant Flynt, 
seated at the table, was bending his 
close-cropped head above a_- small 
volume bound in tarnished leather—a 
volume of a most Biblical and sanctified 
appearance. 

“The matter is simple enough,” said 
Flynt, turning over the leaves of his book 
as he spoke. “Our Cornet doubtless 
used fiery and urgent words in laying 
his report before the General, and after 
his departure Crawford hath persuaded his 
Excellency that such urgence was insolent 
even to the point of mutiny—hence the 
arrest, the Lieutenant-General — being 
doubtless safely out of the way.” 

“Cromwell will take the matter in 
hand if he think his meanest soldier 
unjustly dealt with,” said Standish, 
musingly; “and yet to bring more dis- 
sension betwixt him and Major-General 
Crawford 

“Ts not needful,” Flynt assented, 
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“Our most worthy Lieutenant-General 
is in a rebellious mood in these days. 
Waller has been defeated in the Mid- 
lands, Essex is pressed to ruin in the 
West ss 

“And we are inactive here,” cried 
Standish, bringing his hand down on his 
sword-hilt so that the weapon added a 
warlike voice to the talk. “And _ yet,” 
he continued more soberly, ‘1 can half 
understand my Lord’s hesitance since the 
great battle. Sure, ’tis no unworthy fault 
to fear our too complete victory.” 

Flynt tilted his eyebrows in answer. 
“My young friend,” he said gravely, “I 
warn you against contracting an evil vice. 
"Tis your trick of trying to look on both 
sides which will hinder your advancement 
on either. But now for this matter of our 
Cornet 4 

“Yes?” queried Standish, for he had 
paused, 

Flynt pointed out of the window. “I 
was but observing our Irish Papist, Master 
O'Neil, making friends with Gideon 
Brown, to whom his sister played 
physician, ‘That young gentleman hath 
a gift for friendship: I shall be content 
when he is gone. But our Cornet? Yes, 
I think if the matter be brought fittingly 
before the Lieutenant-General, he may 
move strongly therein. For he is as 
firmly resolved that the Independents 
shall thrive in the army as Crawford 
that they shall be rooted out. If we 
bring the matter to his notice—well, 
you are a soldier, not an engineer 
but have you ever marked the firing of 
a train?” 

“Who has not? and what is it to the 
purpose ?” asked Standish. 

“Only that the spark is out of all 
proportion to the explosion. Our leader 
is of a masterful nature ; and mark you 
what says my pocket philosopher, ‘ Let 
us speak like Politicians: there is a 
Nobility without Heraldry, a natural 
dignity whereby one man is ranked with 
another, another filed before him accord- 
ing to the quality of his Desert and 
Preheminence of his good parts.’ ” 

“Ts that your Soldiers’ Bible ?” asked 
Standish, smiling. 

“T could match the text with one from 
Scripture. ” 

““Whereby you would conclude . . . ? 

“That our Lieutenant-General will be 
no man’s lieutenant long,” said Flynt, 
closing his book, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
\ BIBLE BEARS WITNESS. 


THe march had begun at last, and from 
the demeanour of the officers it might 
have seemed that the Puritans had left 
much behind at the Manor House, where 
they had held their quarters for so brief 
a time. Captain Standish rode heavily, 
his head bent beneath his steel cap. He 
was not leading his men back to Lincoln, 
for Manchester had moved at length and 
was making southward, whither Standish 
was to follow as soon as he had made 
search for arms at certain Royalist houses 
on the way. The business was very 
little to the young captain’s liking, and 
perhaps the prospect of it helped to cloud 
his brow, or he may have been moved by 
the hurried and low-toned words with 
which his Royalist prisoners had _ that 
morning bidden him farewell. 

Lieutenant Flynt took note of his 
captain’s discomposure in his own obser- 
vant and not wholly sympathetic fashion ; 
and once, on ranging up beside him, he 
put some questions. 

“You are troubled, sir, that we leave 
Newark unsubdued and Prince Rupert 
gathering forces unmolested ?” 

Standish hesitated. “1 am troubled— 
yes. But for our movements, our generals 
are answerable for them.” 

“And will doubtless proceed to send 
us forthwith into winter quarters,” con- 
cluded Flynt, with a glance at the summer 
blue September sky. ‘Well, if the 
trumpet give forth an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for the battle ?” 

The Lieutenant’s Scriptural quotations 
usually roused some irritation in Standish, 
but to-day they seemed to wake a deeper 
unrest. 

“T have often marvelled,” he said 
slowly, “what brought you into this 
army.” 

“And I have always told you,” re- 
sponded the other imperturbably, ‘‘ that I 
am here for that I am a man of peace.” 

“The text requireth a commentary,” 
said Standish drily, eyeing his companion’s 
warlike equipment. 

“T am by nature,” explained Flynt 
with complete gravity, though the ends 
of his eyebrows had lost themselves under 
the rim of his head-piece, “a man given 
to speculation and the pursuit of truth, 
for the which I require reasonable quiet 
and assurance of spirit. ‘These I thought 
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to find more fully amongst those engaged 
in riding down others than amongst those 
ridden down.” 

“ But why upon our side?” demanded 
Standish, with the same odd intentness. 

“JT chanced to be in a Puritan neigh- 
bourhood,” responded Flynt composedly. 
“Moreover, I believe that you will win, 
which the better suits my convenience.” 

Standish studied him with an air of 
disfavour. ‘You bear all the marks of 
our extremest party,” he objected. 

Flynt smiled with philosophic cheerful- 
ness. “Even so, Captain. By clipping 
my hair I keep my tongue and my 
opinions unclipped; and whilst that I 
cultivate a befitting accent of godliness, 
no man questions me whether I carry the 
Soldier’s Bible or the ‘ Religio Medici’ in 
my knapsack. For the rest, ‘What is 
Truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer.” 

“Did he jest?” said Standish in a 
deepened voice, and gave his horse the 
spur. 

While the two officers talked, Strong 
rode in a dogged silence, his face emptied 
even of sadness or revolt, and his eyes 
fixed dully either on the road which 
slipped beneath him or the colours which 
that day he did not bear. Flynt eyed 
him askance from time to time, but even 
that inquiring gentleman found something 
deterrent in the rigid countenance. Strong 
for his part was not thinking, not even 
feeling ; he rode in a helpless numbness, 
as a man whose sword hand is struck 
from him in the midst of battle. When 
a halt was called for the night he obeyed 
the Captain’s gesture of summons with no 
feeling beyond a bodily relief from bodily 
weariness. 

Standish had elected to bivouac that 
night in the open, though one of the 
houses which they were to search lay not 
a mile ahead. ‘There was no question 
of assault or surprise, and the Captain 
objected to making his inquisitions by 
night. At such a time, he was wont to 
say, search was difficult and lurking 
treachery always possible. If he had any 
further reasons for his forbearance he 
kept them strictly to himself. Having set 
his sentries and watched the distribution 
and rough cooking of his men’s rations, 
Standish wrapped his cloak about him 
and stretched himself by one of the small 
camp-fires. 

“ You will share my quarters for this 


night, Cornet ?” he suggested, edging his 
courtesy with an imperative glance. 

‘Tam your prisoner,” responded Strong, 
in a voice too dull for resentment ; and he 
dropped heavily to the ground, where he 
lay motionless, his untouched food on the 
grass near by him. 

He desired to think out what lay before 
him, to wrestle with God in prayer, to 
prepare his spirit for that which might 
befall. Instead he lay there idly, his 
mind obscured by a drift of broken 
memories, while meaningless details of 
the scene around bit into his brain 
ineffaceably. Outstretched figures of the 
sleeping, intent and disputatious faces 
round the camp-fires, how the dancing 
shadows made merry with them! And 
the red leaping flame-light burnished the 
weapons and harness to a show of keen 
preparedness—steeped them red in 
sinister mimicry. Here and there a 
harmless tuft of grass would be singled 
out by a flicker of brightness, and a single 
stalk of foxglove lifted a pallid spike of 
blossom on the rim of the wavering circle 
of light. Strong’s eyes wearied of the 
unreal show, and his glance turned back 
to the man beside him, to the clear- 
featured young face with the troubled 
line between the brows grown deeper of 
late. Standish was turning over the 
leaves of the small Bible which, like so 
many of the Puritans, he carried, but to 
which he resorted less often than most. 

Strong watched the restlessly turned 
leaves, scanned the bent head, and noted 
how the firelight played on the crisp, red- 
brown hair. ‘The sight sent his fancy 
back to a child’s head blotted from his 
life many a year away, and he groaned 
in spirit as he tried to put the carnal 
weakness from him. ‘Then, while he still 
thought to keep vigil, deep sleep fell upon 
him, and he lay stretched motionless 
beside the smouldering fire. 

Starting suddenly awake, alert as though 
an assault had been sounded, he found 
himself staring at the bright sickle of 
Charles’s Wain, while in his mind there 
rang certain words heard unheeded hours 
before. Strange that he should recall 
them so clearly, and that his numbed 
brain should only now put a meaning 
into them! Some one had been speaking 
below his casement after the word of 
arrest had struck him—speaking hurriedly, 
intently, yet with a guarded voice which 
he could not have heard had his senses 
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been less strung by pain of mind and 
body. And the speaker had been Roy 
O’Neil. He knew that now, though the 
words had then been but a babble of 
empty sound. Yes, Roy O’Neil was the 
speaker ; but who was the listener ? 

“Oh, for our meeting,” the Royalist 
had been saying, “I can give you a 
pass, which by the special providence of 
the devil I have with me; and as con- 
cerns your service it will not be forgotten 
by—well, by His Highness!” And the 
speech had ended with a note of laughter 
which jarred. 

To whom had O’Neil been speaking ? 
Was there treason in the camp? Strong 
drew himself half erect and looked around. 
Treason : and if there were, how could he 
prove or check it, himself discredited and 
set aside? And yet the words, the warn- 
ing, had come to him. Surely there was 
a meaning in that. He looked to where 
Standish lay, deep breathing in the sleep 
of wearied youth; beside him lay the 
little Bible fallen from his hand. 

The Cornet reached out and took up 
the worn little book. ‘ Vouchsafe me a 
sign, O God!” he murmured, as_ the 
Bible lay open in his hand. 

It had fallen apart at no text of the 
sacred writings, but at the blank, first 
page—a page crumpled and yellowed, a 
page torn half across and dimly showing 
in the firelight some lines of faded writing. 
Yet, at the sight, past and present smote 
together into a blinding oneness, and the 
Puritan covered his eyes as before a vision 
of intolerable light. 

“My son Nathan, whom I dedicate 
to Thy service. Let my first-born be 
pleasing in ‘Thy sight.” 

So much and no more might be read 
on the torn fly-leaf, and it shook the 
soldier to a passion of strong tears. 
When Strong looked up again his eyes 
fell on the face of the young captain 
sleeping near him, and the face was 
known to him, was part of him from 
all time. There could never have been 
an hour when he followed it in march 
and charge unwitting. Kneeling there, 
disgrace forgotten and disablement done 
away with, he knew himself one with all 
things, from the stars which beat in well- 
nigh audible concord above him to the 
earth of harvests beneath. His God was 
a God of the living, the God who gave 
increase and fruitfulness, and who pros- 
pered His servants from generation to 
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generation. In that hour he felt himself 
accepted, sealed as more than the lonely 
soldier of the Cause. 

“My son!” He only thought the 
words, he dared not speak them yet, 
and even the silent utterance shook him. 
Looking down again on the Bible in 
his hand, he turned its leaves to find 
the record it had so faithfully preserved 
and so strangely rendered. But in so 
doing he dislodged a slip of closely folded 
paper, which slid between his fingers to 
the ground. A slight and harmless thing, 
it lay there not bending the grass-blades. 
The faintest breath of wind might have 
tossed it into the fire, which, replenished, 
burned so steadily near at hand. But 
there came no puff of wind, no shooting 
of wayward sparks, and Strong took up 
the paper absently in his trance of thanks- 
giving. 

“To all whom it may concern: passe 
the Bearer safelie, and with such Help 
as shall be required. 

* RUPERT, PR.” 


When His Highness had signed that 
pass at the urgence of the man who 
had fought for his standard, he had not 
guessed the work it was to speed; and 
when Eileen O’Neil had surrendered her 
safe-conduct into her brother’s hand she 
had been far indeed from divining whom 
it was to ensnare. 

But the paper had come to fulfil its 
purpose, and lay a damning proof in the 
Puritan’s hands. He stared at it with 
eyes blinded by that one reading, and 
then folded it carefully together with a 
hand which did not shake. 

“Hath God mocked me?” asked 
Reuben Strong for the second time. 
And with the sound of his own voice 
something broke in him. He _ flung 
himself prone on the ground, and set his 
teeth through grass and sod to choke 
back the cry that rent in him. 

When the storm had swept over him, 
he looked about on earth and sky grown 
strange, and then rose and bent abeve 
his son. ‘* What,” he whispered to the 
sleeper—“ what if the Lord have doomed 
thee to perish by my hand ?” 

And then, because the sleeper did not 
stir to confront him, he drew back and 
juggled with his conscience. 

‘If thy treason be not consummated,” 
yet there he paused, scanning the paper 
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in his hand: that and the Royalist’s 
words meant completed treachery. Then 
his work was not to slay, but denounce ; 
yet, himself suspended, how was he to 
speak? And in his soul he thanked 
God for disgrace. 

Again he spoke to the sleeper in a dry 
and broken whisper. “1 would have given 
my place to thee, my life ‘for thee,—now 
it shall be my work to watch and track 
thee as the hunter the prey. And when 
I know the hour of betrayal near . “ 
his voice died choking, and his hand 
slipped to his belt, where his sword was 
not. 

The Captain stirred uneasily beneath 
the eyes which arraigned him, agonised 
over him. He flung out one hand, brush- 
ing the other’s knee. Strong bent nearer, 
with a mutter of broken words. He 
reached out a hand in turn, as though 
to lay it on the sleeper’s cheek or brow. 
Then his arm dropped, and he groaned 
aloud. 

“No; not that, lest I should be bidden 
to slay him where he lies.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
tHE GENERALS AT ISSUE. 


“THEN you are resolved ?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Flynt. 

“T am_ resolved,” returned Standish 
soberly. 

‘The two officers were silent for a time, 
listening to the low plash of the oars, 
which seemed to voice well enough the 
wistful monotony of the Fen Country 
about them, grey in an autumn twilight. 
Standish’s eyes were fixed on the tower 
of the great cathedral, its outlines merging 
softly into the island haze. But Flynt 
was busied in studying his companion’s 
face. 

The Army of the Eastern Association 
was on familiar ground now, quartered in 
and about Huntingdon, in the very heart 
of the counties which had sent it forth ; 
and Ireton paused in his warlike work to 
take up his deputy-governorship of the 
Island of Ely. It was from him that 
Standish was now coming, charged with 
letters for his commander, and Lieutenant 
Flynt, absent from his place on sick leave, 
had seen fit to accompany his captain. 

** Oh, if youcome from his Worship the 
Deputy Governor,” Flynt took up the 
interrupted talk, “you are doubtless all 


for Roman virtue and equal justice to all 
men; yet I see not that Reuben Strong’s 
rights need so greatly trouble you, the 
more since he is but suspended, and so 
free to plead his own cause.” 

‘““My name hath been used in the 
accusings brought against him,” replied 
Standish. ‘‘ Moreover, there is the bare 
justice of the case.” 

“ Treton again,” murmured Flynt. 

Standish turned on him angrily.‘ Doth 
that mean that I am the puppet of the 
last man which speaks with me ? ” 

“ Far be it from me to think it, Captain,” 
returned Flynt, with a good deal of honest 
liking mingled with his_ raillery,—‘‘ only 
somewhat the puppet of your own thoughts. 
Of what were you pondering while you 
eyed the Minster so steadily Pe 

“T was thinking,” answered Standish 
slowly, ‘‘ that I saw General Cromwell— 
he was but Colonel then—call down the 
surpliced priest from his high place in 
Ely pulpit, putting him to silence and 
opening the church unto freer worship. 
And I was considering how great things 
have been wrought in this place, which 
hath been the refuge of the oppressed 
since the days of the hunted Saxon, the 
outlawed followers of De Montfort. Surely 
here at least freedom hath gained firm 
footing.” 

“On the Marshes,” assented Flynt, with 
his driest smile. ‘* And now is Ely famed 
as a nest of sectaries and heretics. Know 
you what good work I have been about 
whilst that you were plotting mutiny with 
Ireton? Nay then, mark you, truly a 
word in season is like an apple of gold in 
a picture of silver. I was coming down 
the steps of the Minster when I met with 
a group of soldiers and townspeople 
intermingled. ‘They, knowing me for an 
officer in this godly army, whose very 
sergeants have the gift of prophesying, 
called on me for a profitable discourse.” 

“Which you did not give?” smiled 
Standish. 

“Which I gave with great outpourings 
of the spirit, choosing a text which the 
good folk may spend time in finding. ‘A 
man may be in as just possession of ‘Truth 
as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender. 
"Tis therefore far better to enjoy her with 
peace than to hazard her on a battle.’ ” 

“That is profane and perilous jesting, 
Lieutenant,” said the Captain sternly. 

But Flynt answered, unabashed: ‘* More 
profane and perilous it were for me with 
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mine unaided wisdom to seek to interpret 
Holy Writ. T’or the rest my hearers found 
my discourse commendable, and I had 
the Minster for the scene thereof.” 

The last words, whether by design or 
no, brought to Standish a vision of Ilynt’s 
oddly Puritanical figure affronting the 
centuried beauty of the Minster. Was 
there not, after all, something to be said 
for the grave and ordered service which 
he had seen displaced ? 

Still in a protesting mood, he got him 
to horse when the mainland was reached, 
and rode on his way to Huntingdon. All 
about him, dim in the grey half-light, 
stretched the Fen Country in its  in- 
scrutable beauty, a beauty not of form 
or colour, but builded of distance, of far 
horizons, and the sense of plains and the 
sea. Standish loved it, for though his 
foster-father’s home lay in the West, he 
had been trained at Cambridge, and knew 
all its neighbourhood for many and many 
a mile by the long dream-companioned 
rides of his youth. As he swung off along 
the familiar roads in the growing darkness, 
he had an odd sense of home-coming, for 
all the wide and desolate night. And the 
faint glimmer of the marshy levels recalled 
Cromwell’s work as ‘ Lord of the Fens,” 
and knit past and present in one. Sooner 
than Standish could have wished, the long 
journey was ended, and he found himself 
at Huntingdon, dismounting at the door 
of Cromwell’s quarters. He sent in his 
despatches, and was about to withdraw, 
when he took note of a stir about the 
place ; and on putting a question learned 
that General Cromwell was to depart the 
next day for London. Standish sat move- 
less for a moment in his saddle, recalling 
certain words of Ireton which now sounded 
with a new significance. 

“Tf you desire to bring the matter 
before the General, waste no time; for 
grave matters are toward, in the dealing 
wherewith small matters may find place.” 

A quick resolve sprang up in the young 
Captain to bring Strong’s case before his 
General without waiting for his return 
from London. He rode off accordingly 
to seek his Cornet, protesting inwardly 
the while at the work in which he found 
himself engaged. Why had not Strong 
himself made a stand for his rights, 
instead of hiding away like a wounded 
creature and waiting for the hand of the 
Lord to stretch visibly from the clouds ? 
The Captain asked himself why he should 
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be so concerned over what befell this 
grim-visaged fellow-soldier of his, and 
found his own answer of justice scarcely 
sufficient. When he had climbed the 
steep stairway to the upper chamber 
where he knew Strong lodged, half 
covertly, as beseemed a disgraced and 
suspended man, Standish was dismayed 
to find the place empty. ‘I'rue, being no 
longer under arrest, Strong was free to 
come and go as he would, but why must 
he needs be gone at this moment? 
Wearied out and baffled in this piece 
of knight-errantry, for such it now seemed 
to him, Standish remounted and_ rode 
away. 

A steel-grey dawn had broken, and a 
salt and searching wind sighed up from 
the east. Standish drew his cloak about 
him, and decided, reasonably, that he 
would break his fast, then make amends 
for a busy and sleepless night. It so 
chanced, however, that his way led by the 
General’s quarters; and, glancing past 
the sentry, Standish caught a glimpse of 
Cromwell himself in the courtyard, ready 
equipped for riding. At sight of his 
leader’s figure it looked suddenly a simple 
thing to make right prevail. Standish 
sprang from his wearied horse and 
approached the gateway. The sentry 
barred his way with his pike ; but Crom- 
well, whose composed grey eyes saw 
everything, had marked the Captain’s 
approach, and signed that he should 
pass in, 

“What is this?” he asked, eyeing 
Standish’s splashed and disordered figure ; 
“fare you not he who delivered despatches 
from Ely but now ? and have you faulted 
in your work, that you seek me_ thus 
again ?” 

Standish hesitated for a moment, then 
remembering that Cromwell — suffered 
involvements in no man’s speech but his 
own, he spoke out clearly. 

“Sir, I hear that you are to set forth 
without tarrying. I pray you, ere your 
departure, to see right done in a matter 
which concerns your soldiers.” 

“Tt is to see right done that I go,” 
answered Cromwell, with an ominous 
bending of the heavy brows. ‘‘ Of what 
is it that you would speak ?” 

So, standing together under the open 
sky, with no martial or judicial parade 
about them, Standish told his story to his 
chief. Cromwell listened unmoved, while 
his horse stamped impatience on the 
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stone near by, till the final words were 
reached. 

“ And, sir,” concluded Standish hotly, 
fired by his own protest, ‘it was your 
own word which raised Cornet Strong to 
that place, and that on the battle-field of 
York.” 

“Where God spake in the thunders 
and in the charge,” said Cromwell quietly, 
though the veins showed a beating ridge 
across his forehead. ‘‘ Yea, there we 
hearkened to His voice; but now men 
speak, and we are abashed before them.” 
He wheeled on Standish with a curious 
suddenness of movement. ‘‘Come with 
me,” he commanded, “and bear thy 
witness before the Lord-General. We will 
essay no mutiny,” and he laughed harshly. 

‘Before my Lord of Manchester ?” 
exclaimed Standish. 

“Aye before my Lord—before my 
Lord,” repeated Cromwell, with a rasping 
note of derision. ‘‘ Methinks Ireton holds 
truly, and it will be better in England 
when my Lord is plain Master Montagu.” 

Vaguely wondering, and feeling himself 
caught up in wheels which moved to 
larger issues than he understood, Standish 
followed his general, and together they 
rode to the headquarters of the Earl of 
Manchester. As he rode Standish _re- 
membered how Manchester, in earlier 
times, when he was but Lord Kimbolton, 
had been a foremost worker in the little 
band which gathered round Pym and 
Vane, braved the terrible Earl of Strafford, 
and confronted the power of the King. 
In those days the young nobleman had 
neither flinched nor loitered, but had 
withstood even his own father, the old 
Royalist Earl, whose unreconciled dust 
was buried hard by. The pain of a 
familiar doubt touched Standish. He 
had sought justice for the simple soldier 
at the hands of his leader. Was the 
great peer and general receiving justice 
from his men? He glanced into Crom- 
well’s inflexible face with a sense of rest. 
Here was one who knew to deal with the 
imperative present. 

On reaching the headquarters they 
found the court filled with a confusion 
of serving-men. Cromwell eyed them 
askance as he rode through. ‘‘My Lord 
takes coach to London,” he observed 
grimly. “TI ride.” 

His Excellency the Lord-General gave 
instant audience to his Lieutenant, and 
the harassed lines on his kindly face 
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deepened visibly as he glanced up from 
his papers. 

“My Lord,” began the  Lieutenant- 
General, after but the briefest salute, “I 
trouble your Lordship at this present 
with what may seem an_ inconsiderable 
matter, being it deals with but a single 
soldier. Yet where great concerns have 
gone so much awry, small ones may 
be set right. May it please you, sir, to 
give me to understand the true guilt of 
Cornet Strong, the which was an officer 1 
myself appointed.” 

Manchester flushed deeply, but he 
dropped his eyes despite his frown. 

“Truly in the press of great affairs,” 
he said uneasily, “meseemeth this is 
but an unreasonable demand. It was by 
my wish that Major-General Crawford, 
you being then absent, gave the order to 
suspend this man. He had spoken unto 
me with open insolency.” 

“Tis possible he voiced the sense of 
the Army,” said Cromwell drily ; and there 
was a blank pause. 

Manchester shuffled his papers for a 
moment, and then looked up with a 
relieved air. “ Moreover,” he added, “it 
hath been reported to me _ that this 
lieutenant—Cornet Strong—was guilty of 
mutiny against his officer in command.” 

Standish advanced a step. ‘ May it 
please you, sir,” he said, “the matter 
hath been misrepresented unto your 
Excellency. I countermanded an order 
given by the Cornet, and he made some 
remonstrance unto me; yet no more than 
was well within his right, he being mine 
elder and a proven soldier.” 

My Lord sighed irritably and looked 
about him, as though helplessly, in search 
of his adviser and Cromwell’s enemy, the 
loud-voiced Scotchman Crawford. Finding 
himself unsupported, he made another 
attempt to carry through his will. 

“The man is a_sectary, no more 
obedient unto the Covenant than unto 
the Church. It is these heretical fellows, 
Anabaptists and the like, which estrange 
from us the good will of all sober folk.” 

‘The smouldering resentment in Crom- 
well’s eyes quickened into frank fire. 

“ And if he were an Anabaptist—admit 
he be,” he said, with an undertone of 
menace in his voice; “if he be come 
to fight for the Cause of God and against 
His enemies, shall we bar him away from 
his work? My Lord, my Lord, we have 


not broken the yoke of the prelates to 
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bow ourselves unto any other power of 
man’s devising. And for the work we 
have in hand I ask no better than to 
have a plain russet-coated soldier with 
the zeal of God in him; and my men are 
like-minded with me.” 

Again menace in the closing words, but 
Manchester chose not to understand. 

**T will have the matter closely looked 
into on my return,” he said, rising from 
his seat. “It consorts not with my 
dignity to act hastily or unadvisedly.” 

From his place in the background 
Standish had been watching the two 
generals with breathless intentness. He 
saw Cromwell’s jaws set like a steel trap, 
and he divined that more entered into 
his resolve than the fate of a single cornet 
of horse. 

“Will it suit better with your Lordship’s 
pleasure,” asked the Lieutenant-General 
deliberately, “that I and the colonels 
which serve under me should lay down 
our commissions, finding to our griefs 
that we may not serve your Excellency 
and our own consciences ?” 

There was a complete silence, while 
Manchester stared at his dominant second- 
in-ccommand as if half eager and more 
than half afraid that he would act upon 
his word. In the hush the sound of 
marching echoed into the silent room 
from the street which it overlooked. A 
detachment of soldiers was moving by. 
With an absent and negligent air Cromwell 
stepped across to the window and looked 
out; and at sight of that face acquainted 
with conflict the men below sent up a 
deep and resounding shout, checked 
instantly by the iron word of command. 
Cromwell came back into the chamber, 
a slow smile lurking about his lips. 

“They do not idolise me—they love 
the Cause they fight for,” he deprecated. 
“Yet they be poor, unknowing men, and 
somewhat of their affection hath gone 






(To be continued. ) 
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out unto this humble instrument of God’s 
work among them.” 

Manchester made direét answer to the 
indirect warning. 

“Unless graver matters be brought 
against him Cornet Strong is reinstated. 
It were very little meet that the leaders 
in the good work should be divided on 
so frivolous a matter.” 

The Lieutenant-General took his leave 
with all due ceremony, while Manchester’s 
glance, crossing his, confessed plainly 
that their meeting was but a skirmish to 
be followed by gtaver conflict. 

Out in the street again Cromwell spoke 
more to himself than his companion. 

“T had thought, since this grievous 
matter in the West, that my Lord would 
see reason and we might yet work 
together. But I do perceive that he 
is grounded against me. ‘The Lord 
hath graciously forewarned me in good 
time.” 

More anxious than elated, Standish 
repaired to his own quarters, and found 
Lieutenant Flynt ensconced beside a 
welcome fire. 

“So you have done your work ?” said 
that personage cheerfully, when the 
Captain had finished his narration. 

* But it needs not that Cornet Strong 
should know much of my hand therein,” 
observed Standish. 

Flynt nodded approvingly. ‘“ Let not 
your left hand know. . Well, and you 
may be content with your work, I doubt 
you have helped put match to a mine, 
the explosion whereof will be heard at 
Westminster,” 

“What have I to do with the Houses ? 
protested Standish. 

Flynt slanted his eyebrows as he 
replied, “Truly we and our affairs are 
as small dust in the balance ; yet when 
scales are evenly weighted, a little dust 
may have its uses.” 
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GARDEN SONG. 


BY ‘* AURELIAN.” 


ee red and roses white, 
And one more fair than they. 


Eyes that shame the sudden light 

When the sun-dawn—silver-bright— 
Blossoms into day, 

Grace the flower-face, that flashes 

Glances under golden lashes, 


Grave or gay. 


Lilies slender, lilies pale, 

And one more sweet than all. 

What may words of mine avail 

When thy fingers, fair and frail, 
Hold my heart in thrall ? 

At their touch my senses quicken, 

Soul and pulses surge and sicken, 


Flame and fall. 


Sound of bee and voice of bird, 

And one more clear than these. 

Harmonies must fall unheard, 

When thy shyly whispered word 
Issues its decrees ; 

Fairer numbers never floated 

From the Mavis, mellow-throated, 


To the breeze. 


Garden sound and sight ; and yet 

None so fair as thou. 

Love, when st:nmer’s sun has set, 
Poppy, rose, and violet 


Fade, we know not how, 


Touch me then, ere time dismiss me: 


Roseleaf lips, you will not kiss me 


Then as now. 


07 





The rhinoceros and his companion. 
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[WiTH ILLUSTRATIONS MADE AFTER SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. ] 


“THE vice of laziness is deeply in- 


grained in animal nature. Selfish- 

ness is the mainspring of conduct. 
To get through life in safety and comfort, 
and carry on its business with as little 
trouble and inconvenience, as little risk 
as possible, is the lesson that is earliest 
inculeated and the object that is kept 
steadily in view. Any advantage that can 
be taken of the brains or physical gifts of 
another is eagerly seized and turned to 
account, no matter what the cost to the 
feelings or welfare of the victim. Look 
after yourself and your family and rob 
your neighbour if you can, is Nature’s 
first and great commandment. And 
the lesson has been taught to all with 
the strictest regard to fairness. In self- 
interestedness there is little or no disparity 
between animals. In that particular at least 
one is as good, or bad, as another. So in 
the strife for existence success depends 
upon strength and cleverness ; weakness 
is destroyed, helplessness and_ stupidity 
imposed upon. But sometimes, in cases 
where the competitors are fairly well 
matched and the equipments of the one 
supplement those of the other, have arisen 
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the practice of concerted action and a 
knowledge of the value of co-operation. 

To this state of things, this instinct to 
balance inborn defects by means of the 
talents of others, are to be traced the 
inception: and continuance of those in- 
stances of apparently incongruous com- 
panionship between two or more kinds of 
animals, which have no obvious interests 
in common, no sort of blood-relationship 
to one another, no similarity in tempera- 
ment or mode of life to suggest a likely 
reason for confederacy. 

These curious examples of communism 
have long been known, and have been 
cited by writers of an optimistic bias, 
confident of the beneficence of Nature’s 
methods, as proof of the existence of a 


spirit of altruism pervading, if often 
latent, in sentient beings. | Modern 


knowledge, however, gives no sanction 
to such a belief, but claims that  self- 
interest on the part of at least one of the 
species concerned is the prime agent in 
the matter, and insists that where there 
is obviously no advantage to the other, 
its acquiescence in the bond is attributable 
either to indifference or helplessness. 
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The crocodile that lies with mouth 
agape while the bird catches the flies 
that alight therein, or pecks the pieces of 
food from his teeth, restrains the natural 
temptation to snap his jaws either from 
supreme contempt for the little scavenger 
or from full appreciation of the services 
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Again, the belief that lions and tigers, in 
virtue of their regal authority, enlist the 
services cf jackals as scouts to warn them 
of danger and as guides to the haunt of 
deer or antelope, has long prevailed in 
the countries these animals frequent, and 
has earned for the jackal the nickname 


The crocodile and his friend. 


it renders; and the bird performs the 
work, not from any motives of kindness 
to the saurian, but for the sake of the food 
he secures and the safety from attack he 
enjoys while feeding in a place no enemy 
dare approach. 

So, too, with the birds that associate 
with cattle to dig out the ticks and grubs 
imbedded in the skin. ‘The mutual 
advantages of the companionship are here 
quite clear: and, if credence be placed in 
sportsmen’s tales, the alliance has been 
fostered in the case of the rhinoceros and 
his attendant to the extent of developing 
in the latter the instinct to rouse his 
slumbering companion on the approach 
of danger, by uttering a shrill note of 
warning, or pecking the inside of his ears 
or other tender spots. Surely the bird’s 
action is dictated by pure kindness 
of heart for the beast he waits upon ? 
One would like to think so. But how is 
it possible, in view of the fact that the 
death of the rhinoceros will rob the bird 
of the chief source of his food-supply ? 
This, no doubt, is the consideration that 
weighs and that prompts the anxiety for 
the quadruped’s safety. 


“lion-provider.”. No doubt the little 
skulker is cute enough to give the lion 
the benefit of his powers and of his 
knowledge of jungle-lore, if a share of 
the spoil be guaranteed in return. But 
to steal a share without the service is 
much more in keeping with jackal-nature. 
These animals, ’tis true, follow lions and 
tigers when prowling about for prey—not 
in the capacity of guides, however, but 
of uninvited hangers-on, greedily expecting 
a gorge off the remains of the carcase, 
when the lordly cat, with appetite sated, 
retires to sleep off the effects of his meal. 
Then comes the jackals’ opportunity ; and 
the lion, on seeking again the scene of the 
slaughter, anticipating a second feed from 
the quarry, finds nothing left but bones 
picked clean and a few stray fragments of 
skin and hair. 

A similar and equally one-sided bond 
exists between sharks and pilot-fish ; and 
similar and equally fictitious are the be- 
liefs that have grown up around it. Just 
as the jackals follow the lion, the pilot- 
fish follow the shark, and not only lead 
their large companion to his food, but, 
when necessary, warn him of the danger 
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of touching a baited hook. ‘This at least 
is the unshakable conviction of sailors ; 
for even when the shark, as repeatedly 
happens, takes the bait, a ready explana- 
tion is found on the plea that the monster’s 
disregard for the warnings of his little 
friends is due to stupidity or insatiable 
greed. And when the shark has been 
hauled on board and the pilot-fish shadow 
the ship, what better proof can be needed 
of the sincerity and unselfishness of their 
affection? ‘To say sooth, however, when 
sharks are not in evidence these fishes 
commonly attach themselves to ships, 
and follow them, even as sharks do, for the 
morsels that fall overboard. ‘They follow 
the shark for a like purpose ; and being 
beneath the notice of this tiger of the 
sea, partake with impunity of any scrap 
of his food that floats away unnoticed in 
the water. 

‘To this extent there is an exact parallel 
between the companionship of shark and 
pilot, of lion and jackal. But here the 
parallel ends. In the case of the fishes 
the partnership is permanent; in the 
case of the beasts it is periodic. ‘The 
reason for the difference is this. ‘The 
jackal is able to take care of himself, and 
needs no protector. ‘The pilot, on the 
contrary, is weak and defenceless, and 
liable to be hunted by seals, dolphins, or 
fishes larger and strongerthan himself. But 
sharks are the masters of the ocean. No 
fish-eater that would deem the pilot worth 
the taking dare make the attempt when 
the shark is near, lest the tables in a 
moment be turned 
and the hunter 
become the hunted. 
Hence the shark 
plays the réle of 
protector and food- 
provider to the 
pilot, though in 
both these respects 
his services are 
enlisted — unasked 
and rendered un- 
consciously on _ his 


part. A harbour of refuge: the sea-cucumber. 


Beyond establish- 
ing the fatuity of the conception that 
altruism and disinterested affection have 
anything to do with the matter, the 
cases of companionship just cited afford 
convincing proof that the behaviour of 
the active promoter of the bond, be it 
jackal, bird, or pilot, is prompted purely 





by considerations of feeding. A glimpse 
of another but equally practical incentive 
—namely, the necessity for escaping from 
enemies — is given by the association 
between the shark and the pilot. Most 
of the instances of partnership known 
are attributable either to one of these 
motives or to both combined. Rarely a 
third factor, connected with the rearing 
of offspring, comes into play instead. 
Food, self-protection, and family interests 
are the three considerations which foster 
the instincts and underlie the actions of 
all animals. 

The simplest types of partnership re- 
semble in essence that which obtains 
between the tiger and jackal, the shark 
and pilot, where the members of only one 
of the parties concerned reap the profit. 
They play the part of uninvited guests, 
and differ only from parasites in that they 
do not actually feed upon the tissues of 
their associate. ‘They merely take shelter 
under his wing, and pick up the crumbs 
he lets fall from his table. ‘They are on 
the high road to parasitism nevertheless ; 
so much so, indeed, that it is not always 
easy to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
the connection of host and guest, of host 
and _ parasite. 

A case in point is furnished by a fish 
which lives in an animal of the star-fish 
kind, known from its shape as the sea- 
cucumber. ‘The breathing organs of this 
creature are situated near its tail; and 
respiration is effected by the rhythmical] 
contraction and relaxation of the muscles 
of this region of 
the body, whereby 
currents of — sea- 
water are alter- 
nately expelled and 
inhaled through the 
aperture at its 
posterior end. ‘The 
fishes in question 
are delicate, de- 
fenceless  indi- 
viduals, incapable 
to all appearance 
of maintaining an 
independent  exist- 
ence. They have found out that a safe 
asylum is afforded by the sea-cucumber. 
Some swim into his lungs head first and 
twist round afterwards ; others, owing to 
the difficulty of turning in the confined 
space, take advantage of the indraughts of 
water to insinuate themselves gradually 
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backwards by a series of spasmodic wrig- 
gles ina retrograde direction. Once safely 
lodged, they never willingly leave their 
abode. Only when hunger presses and 
the coast is clear dare they venture forth 
in search of food, holding themselves 
ready all the while to dart back again on 
the hint of approaching danger. 
Protection from enemies lies at the 
bottom of this strange habit. Still the 
fishes, ‘tis said, are guilty sometimes of 
nibbling the internals of their host, 
thus stooping to the level of parasites. 
Fortunately the sea-cucumber, like others 
of its class, has enviable recuperative 
powers, and 
speedily  re- 
pairs the in- 
juries inflicted 
by his ungrate- 
ful guests. 
Other small 
fishes as_ well 
quarter them- 
selves in the 
sea-cucumber ; 
also little 
mussels and 
soft-shelled 
crabs. This 
long - suffering 
animal, in- 
deed, is the 
home of a 
varied _assort- 
ment of 
boarders, none 
of which 
volunteer =a 
return for the 
hospitable 
shelter they 
receive. Sponges, too, with glassy or 
horny skeletons, and large oysters, mussels 
and clams are commonly victimised in 
this way by prawns, shrimps, and by 
fishes and crabs related to those that 
plant themselves on the sea-cucumber. 
The association of the crab and_ the 
clam is historically the earliest instance 
of animal communism. It was known to 
the early Egyptians, and writers from 
Aristotle and Pliny downwards have pro- 
posed various theories to explain it. 
Some supposed that the crab fed upon 
the clam; others that a mutually beneficial 
understanding had been _ established 
between the two. In payment for shelter, 
the crab, it was surmised, would give his 





The Carpenter-bee. 
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sightless friend a warning nip as a.signal 
to close the shell when danger threatened, 
or when a small fish suitable for their 
joint repast ventured between the valves, 
There are no reasons for thinking these 
explanations true, and none for considering 
the case other than a simple instance of 
association due to a sheltering instinct 
on the part of the crab, and to helpless 
acquiescence on that of the clam. No 
damage is done to the latter by his 
companions, either living or dead; and 
the presence in shells of pearly deposits, 
showing dimly the outline of fish or crab, 
bears witness to the means adopted by 
the mollusc to 
dispose of the 
dead bodies of 
his associates, 

To whatever 
temptations 
they may after- 
wards yield, 
the fishes and 
the crabs are 
guiltless of 
parasitical in- 
tentions at the 
outset of their 
Career as 
dependants. 
Otherwise the 
mussels and 
oysters wou!d 
surely have 
devised some 
means for their 
eviction or 
some way of 
resisting their 
inroads. Be- 
tween host 
and parasite there is seldom any peace or 
truce. Sometimes the contest ends with 
the victory of the one, sometimes with 
that of the other; sometimes the battle 
is left drawn. Rarely, as in the case that 
follows, is a compromise effected to the 
mutual satisfaction of both. 

All external parasites, mites included, 
are constantly exposed to the risk of 
being scraped from their hold by the 
intentional efforts of their victim or by 
accidental contact with outside objects. 
This is the fate they strive to avoid; this 
is the end all their victims try to compass. 
No, not all. There is a great black 
Indian bee, called the Carpenter, which 
is a notable exception to this rule. She 
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is infested with large parasites of the 
mite kind ; but instead of leaving no stone 
unturned to rid herself of them, she has 
supplied them with a special little pocket 
in which to pack themselves snugly away. 
This pocket has a horny untearable lining, 
and is inserted just above the waist, so 
that the bee can open or close it at 
pleasure by separating or pressing together 
the two halves of her body. 

That the pocket was made in the first 
instance for the mites’ exclusive behoof is 
a view that cannot for a moment be held. 
Nature, like all agents, has her limita- 
tions, and the development of a structure 
or an instinct in one animal primarily 
for the good of another is quite beyond 
her powers. ‘Though others may sub- 
se juently and incidentally be gainers, the 
owner or the family must be the first 
to profit. In the case of the bee, the 
disposal of the parasites where they can 
neither cause her discomfort nor interfere 
with her freedom of movement is in a 
minor degree advantageous, no doubt. 
But more than that: the presence of the 
pocket in the female and its absence in 
the male attest its subservience to the 
duties involved in the rearing of offspring. 
Unlike the queen of the Hive-bee, the 
Carpenter-bee is not a social insect, with 
legions of nurses to dance attendance upon 
her and relieve her of all cares and re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood. ‘The welfare 
of the family depends upon her own un- 
aided industry. For a nest she bores a 
long gallery in a tree trunk or wooden 
fence, and divides it into a series of 
compartments, separated by vertical par- 
titions made of the sawdust yielded in 
the boring. In each compartment an 
egg is deposited, with a store of honey 
for the food of the young. Now the 
accidental detachment of the mites by 
the mother-bee’s operations in the con- 
fined space, and their inadvertent  in- 
closure with the eggs, might lead to the 
destruction of the entire brood of baby- 
bees, for with the loss of their proper food 
the hungry mites would turn to the supply 
at hand, and suck the eggs and defence- 
less grubs. So, to safeguard her family 
against this danger, the wily Carpenter, 
acquiescing in her inability to cope with 
the parasites, and wisely making the best 
of the situation, stows them away in her 
pocket until the great event of her life 
is safely accomplished. As‘for the mites, 
consideration for their own safety, not 


regard for the bee and her family, is the 
inducement that prompts their spontane- 
ous withdrawal to this retreat ; and their 
anxiety to avail themselves of its shelter 
will be specially keen when the bee’s 
maternal instincts are aroused. ‘This is 
the period when her activity is greatest, 
when the pressure on her energies is 
heaviest ; and this is the time when ex- 
posure is fullest of danger to the mites. 
Imprisonment with the young bees is 
the end they most have to fear. Unlike 
the latter, they are provided with no tools 
wherewith to cut a way out of the gallery. 
Once immured, they have no hope of 
escape. For a time, no doubt, life might 
be pleasantly supported upon the eggs 
and the stock of honey; but death from 
starvation in the sealed-up tomb must 
ultimately follow the exhaustion of this 
food-supply. So when the growing rest- 
lessness of the Carpenter shows the fever 
of procreation to be on her, the mites 
discreetly retire to her pocket to avoid 
the danger of premature burial. It 
should be stated that, although the 
presence of the pocket in the bee and 
the shelter it affords to the mites have 
been known for some years as puzzling 
and unexplained facts, the explanation I 
here offer of their significance and of the 
mutual advantage of the pocket to the 
insect and her parasites is, so far as I 
am aware, new. 

From the standpoint of communism 
ants take the foremost place amongst 
insects, and rival even man himself in 
that particular, ‘Their nests are veritable 
cities of refuge. Many strangers shelter 
therein, some as welcome guests, some 
as intrusive parasites, some as domesti- 
cated pets, some for no one knows what 
purpose. Plant-lice and beetles are kept 
for the sweetness they give forth ; ants of 
other kinds are retained as slaves ; but 
who can say why wood-lice and spiders are 
admitted? Beyond a momentary halt to 
give greeting or demand the countersign, 
no notice is taken of these aliens. ‘They 
come and go as they please, and share 
with the other inmates the protection 
from outside hostility that is afforded by 
the courage and pugnacity of the ants. 
Admission to the nest once gained, and 
the countenance of the citizens secured, 
insure for the immigrants immunity from 
the attacks of many enemies of the 
insect world. ‘The toleration shown to 
some strangers is a curious feature of 
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ant-economy—curious because it attests 
at times an unexpected limitation in their 
power of detecting the presence of in- 
truders harmful to the interests of the 
colony. ‘The ants themselves and their 
grubs as well are parasitised by certain 
little flies, which make use of the nest 
as a nursery. One insect of this kind 
disposes of her eggs by laying them 
on the nape of the ants’ necks. The 
maggot, when hatched, bores into the 
skull, and after devouring the contents, 
beheads his victim, and uses the severed 
and empty cranium to shelter in during 
pupation. This grub in the brain, like 
a ‘bee in the bonnet,’ upsets the mental 
balance of the sufferers, which betray 
their affliction by an uncertainty of gait 
and rolling of the head not exactly sug- 
gestive of sobriety and sanity. Still the 
plucky little creatures perseveringly stick 
to their work; and even when the last 
fibre holding the head to the body is 
cut, the decapitated carcases mechani- 
cally struggle on, till their movements, 
becoming gradually feebler and feebler, 
finally cease altogether. The damage 
thus done to the colony is considerable. 
Why the sufferers receive no aid from 
their fellow-workers to remove the eggs 
before the mischief begins is a mystery 
that remains as yet unsolved. 

More puzzling still is the apathy of the 
ants in their dealings with another of 
these flies, parasitical in habit like the 
last, but with different maternal instincts 
and a different infant-history. Here the 
victims chosen are not the ants themselves, 
but their grubs. Here too the nape of 
the neck is the spot to which the egg is 
fastened ; but, as the sequel shows, for 
quite another reason. Soon after hatching, 
the maggot curls round the throat of the 
ant-grub, like a great Elizabethan collar, 
with his head tucked under his bearer’s 
chin. At meal-time the workers of the 
community, detailed for nursery duties, 
roll the grubs over on their backs and place 
the food on their trough-like stomachs, 
which are shaped in this way to receive 
it. Directly the feeding begins the 
movements of the grub or the scent of 
the food stimulates the activity of the 
maggot, which imitates forthwith the 
example of his companion and _ helps 
himself off the same dish. Quite the 
most curious feature of this phenomenon 
is the nurses’ entire disregard for their 
charges’ affliction. So far from evincing 
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any concern at the unusual swelling on 
the neck, they wash it-and tend it as an 
integral part of the offspring, regarding it 
perhaps as a pathological tumour beyond 
their understanding, that had better be 
left to Nature to heal. So the young 
insects live and grow up, like inseparable 
twins, getting an equal share of the food 
and dividing the attention of the nurses, 
When the time for cocooning comes 
round, the ant-grub, taking the lead, spins 
a case round himself and his companion, 
and side by side the two pass this period 
of quiescence together. ‘The ant is the 
first to awake from the long sleep. Con- 
siderately leaving the fly to repose, he 
bites a hole in the case and escapes 
into the nest to join in the business of 
the community. The supposedly empty 
cradle is then seized by a scavenger-ant, 
carried to the surface of the ground and 
thrown away as useless on the rubbish- 
heap. ‘The fly, in turn, awakes soon 
after, and creeping through the hole his 
late bedfellow has made, seeks a mate 
amongst others of his kind that have been 
similarly treated by the ants. When the 
nuptial flight is over, the females re-enter 
the nest, stealthily creep to the nursery, 
and laying their eggs on the grubs, start 
the wonderful cycle of development all 
over again. ‘This feature in_ insect- 
bionomics is a new discovery due to 
Professor Wheeler, who published an 
account of it in a recent number of the 
American Naturalist. 

In perfection of instincts, crabs take 
the place in the sea that insects and 
spiders hold on the land. The extent 
to which they use for their own ends 
creatures less intelligent than themselves 
bears witness to their unscrupulous clever- 
ness. Pre-eminent in this respect is the 
hermit-crab, that degenerate descendant 
of the lobster-tribe which in the interests 
of safety has abandoned a free-swimming 
life, with its attendant risks, and taken 
to secreting himself in the empty shells 
of whelks, periwinkles or other sea-snails. 
But the adoption of this new mode of 
life has not insured escape from all 
dangers incidental to existence. Crabs, 
larger and stronger than the hermits, tear 
them from their adopted homes, and 
fishes with jaws and teeth adapted for the 
purpose crush them, shell and all. Fully 
alive to these perils, the hermits have hit 
upon a clever device to circumvent their 
foes. The species that is common in our 
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tidal _ pools, 
and = mostly 
frequents 
shallow water 
where —ene- 
mies are 
fewer, has less 
need than 
others of pro- 
tection. Indi- 
viduals, 
however, that 
venture into 
deeper water 
often carry 
a big bright- 
coloured sea- 
anemone on 
the shell; and 
another sort, 
that never 
advances 
shorewards as far as low-water mark, is 
invariably accompanied by one of these 
creatures, which envelopes the shell like 
a mantle, with its mouth lying just under 
that of the crab. The inseparability of 
the two points to the persistence of the 
companionship for many generations, and 
speaks for the importance of the part it 
plays in the life-history of either one or 
both of the partners concerned. 

But why does the crab go to all the 
trouble of burdening himself with an 
animal of this description, adding super- 
fluous ounces to the already heavy shell 
he drags along? And why does the 
anemone so patiently acquiesce in the 
loss of independence? The answer is 
not far to seek. After a short spell of 
roving during early youth, anemones 
settle down to a fixed residence, and 
remain — perman- 
ently rooted for 
the rest of their 
time, dependent 
for a_ livelihood 
upon such nutri- 
ment as currents 
or other causes <= 
bring their way. ~ 
Crabs, on the 
contrary, scour the 
sea-bottom for 
food, searching by 
scent and sight 
for the dead fish or other offal they require. 
As with pincers and jaws they shred the 
food, the water teems with floating particles, 
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which ‘the 
anemone 
awaits with 
open mouth 
and tentacles 
outspread, So 
far, then, as 
the anemone 
is concerned, 
the advantage 
of the bond 
is purely a 
question — of 
commissariat, 
and depends 
upon the 
superior 
locomotive 
powers and 
the — sharper 
senses of his 
associate. 
The crab benefits even more. Soft 
to the touch, attractive to the eye, 
palatable and defenceless as anemones 
appear, few animals more belie their 
looks. Many are repulsive to smell, and 
most of them distasteful to eat. Ex- 
cepting cod, few fishes will take them 
as a bait. Imbedded in the skin are 
multitudes of darts, poisonous though 
microscopical in size, which like the 
stings of a nettle shoot out under the 
stimulus of contact. ‘This is the reason 
for the beauty of these flowers of the sea, 
Strange as it may seem, it is none the 
less true, brightness of colouring is often 
but the outward and visible sign of nasty 
or venomous qualities. Whether exposed 
on the face of a rock or nestling amidst 
the weeds, anemones in virtue of their 
brilliant tints stand boldly out, plain for 
all eyes to see. 
Thanks to the 
armament of 
darts, no need 
for concealment 
' is theirs. Nay, 
more: they are 
bright for the 
purpose of recog- 
nition. Animals 
are quick to learn 
to associate par 


Hermit-crabs and their confederate. ticular tints with 


particular — tastes. 
A young or inexperienced fish that has 
once snapped an anemone will not repeat 
the experiment. ‘The mere sight of the 
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animal will thereafter recall the connection 
between its gaudiness and an unpleasant 
smarting of lips and throat. Well does 
the crab know the value of his companion. 
By reason of his superior intelligence and 
greater manipulative power, the chief share 
in promoting and maintaining the alliance 
falls to his lot. When exigencies of 
growth demand a change to a_ larger 
abode, he ruthlessly prises his partner off 
the old shell, grabs him in his nippers 
and presses him close against the under- 
side of the new one. ‘To stick firmly in 
the place required is all that is asked of 
the passive anemone, and in payment for 
the protection his acquiescence affords 
he receives such scraps of food as the 
crab lets fall from his mouth. 

Sometimes this interesting couple are 
joined by a third associate, in the person 
of a long sea-worm, which lives in the 
shell with the crab, 
sheltering in its 
inmost — recesses, 
and showing him- 
self only at meal- 
times. When the 
crab is peacefully 
feeding, the worm 
thrusts his head 
from the shell and 
surreptitiously 
intercepts the 
choicest morsels 
on their way to 
his | companion’s 
mouth. Cunning 
and intelligent though the crab may be, 
he is completely outwitted by the worm, 
which makes no return to either of his 
partners for the safe quarters and food they 
supply—not even to the extent of keeping 
the shell clean of refuse matter, which 
was formerly supposed to be his duty. 

A knowledge of the attributes of 
anemones is not a monopoly of the 
hermits. Their protective value has 
been independently discovered and turned 
to account by a crab from the Indian 
Ocean, which fearlessly roams the sea- 
floor with an anemone grasped in each 
hand. ‘The advantage of this method of 
carrying lies in the control the crab has 
over his companions. Clenched _ fast 
twixt finger and thumb, with no possi- 
bility of escape, they are availabie as 
weapons of defence to thrust in the face 
of a hungry enemy, or as implements to 
sting and paralyse any small creatures 
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the crab may require for food. A share 
in the prey thus procured is the reward 
for the use of their powers. Experience 
of the profit to be gained by the successful 
performance of their duty has taught the 
anemones patient toleration of the pinching 
of the crustacean’s claws; and active 
participation in the work is evinced by 
their eagerness in stretching forward, with 
mouth and tentacles expanded, instead of 
curling up in sulky displeasure at such 
unceremonious usage. 

Equally adept at enlisting the services 
of aliens for. their own ends are the feeble 
and sluggish Spider-crabs. What they 
lack in courage and strength they make 
good by cunning and skill. It is not by 
chance, but by deliberate intention, that 
these animals are decked with tufts of 
seaweed and bits of sponge in imitation 
of stones covered with a natural growth 
of these organisms. 
Each piece is care- 
fully grafted in 
place by the crab 
himself, and held 
in position — by 
spines and num- 
bers of little 
hooked hairs scat- 
tered over the 
limbs and _ shell. 
Painfully conscious 
of his own de- 
fencelessness, the 
crab has learnt to 
dress in this way 
even while quite young and tiny, and every 
time the old shell is cast off during growth 
he starts hurriedly re-dressing the new 
one. Turning to the nearest weed-bed 
or sponge-patch, he begins plucking off 
branches or snicking out pieces with his 
flexible pincers, and after chewing and 
moistening the torn end in his mouth, 
presses it firmly on his back or head. 
Then a piece to match it is planted on 
the opposite side, and so the operation 
goes on until the shel! is entirely re- 
covered. If a piece refuses to stick the 
first time, it is bitten again, and again 
moistened, the attempt, if necessary, being 
repeated till its obduracy is overcome by 
persistence. Anchored at first by the 
hairs and spines, the weeds and sponges 
soon take root of themselves, and form a 
living colony on the surface of the shell, 
thus perfecting the disguise that is aimed 
at. Profiting by the experience of their 
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fathers, the crabs 
have learnt what 
materials make 
the best clothing, 
what best stand 
wear and _ tear, 
and instinctively 
now they choose 
for a_ covering 
such constituents 
as are strong 
enough to bear 
the plucking and 
transplanting with 
impunity. 

In the interests 
of concealment 
a change of site 
often demands a 
change of dress. 
If a crab over- 
grown with weeds 
wanders into an 
environment of sponges, he 
begins to undress and to 
afresh in a suit gathered from the new 
surroundings. Yet, oddly enough, the 
sense of sight plays quite a subordinate 
part in the choice of the articles of 
apparel. If a coating of red weeds has 
been adopted, the wearer contentedly 
shelters in weeds of any other tint, 
unconscious of the discrepancy in colour 
and of the danger of detection that it 
involves. So, too, is the process of 
dressing and undressing carried on by 
night as well as by day, and with equal 
precision and despatch. Nay, 
more, the whole complicated 
operation is performed with as 
much ease and exactness by a 
blind crab as by one with its 
eyes uninjured. 


promptly 
attire himself 


Sightless crabs 


have no difficulty in finding & 
food by scent and_ touch. ‘ 


Hence, when a_ costume 
of weeds is substituted for 
one of sponges, or wice 
versa, a knowledge 
of the necessity for 


the change is 
gained, not 
through’ the 


medium of sight, 
but through a re- 
fined delicacy of 
perception in the 
tactile or olfactory 
organs. 





The crab with the gloves on. In 









The crab beginning to dress. 
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Delicate hairs 
afford a secure 
anchorage — only 
where the ele- 
ments of the 
covering are light 
and the water 
that surrounds 
them still, Ex- 


cept as acces- 
sories, they are 
of no sort of use 
when heavy arti- 


cles are worn 
or :rough water 
prevails. Ex- 
posure to tidal 
influences and 


. the use of larger 
objects have en- 
forced, therefore, 

some cases a 

different solution 
to the dressing-problem. Under the 
influence of the need for concealment, 
certain crabs have learnt to run as swiftly 
and surefootedly on two pairs of legs as 
their ancestors could upon four; and the 
two hindermost pairs on each side, super- 
fluous as organs of locomotion, have been 
converted into claspers for holding the 
covering in place. ‘Tilted up over the 
back and permanently displaced from 
their normal position, so as to be no 
longer capable of reaching the ground, 
these legs make highly efficient instru- 
ments for prehension, with their forcipate 
or _ sickle-shaped 
ends. Oyster- 
shells, bath- 
sponges, and other 
hard or indigest- 
ible objects, are 
commonly used as 
cloaks for  pro- 
tection and 
concealment ; and 
often may crabs of 
this kind be seen 
scuttling over the 


open _mud-flats, 
with large leaves 


held overhead to 
ward off the heat 
of the tropical sun. 

The cleverness 
displayed by this 
invention of the 


sunshade is largely 
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discounted by the strength of the crab’s 
inherited instinct to carry foreign bodies, 
and by his possession of organs especially 
adapted to that end. Genuine intelli- 
gence is tested by exposure to the un- 
foreseen. Animals subjected to dangers 
lying beyond the purview of daily ex- 
perience and requiring prompt measures 
to surmount, act in accordance with the 
grade of their mental development. 
Some fall victims to panic, and waste 
their energies in 
frantic ‘attempts 
to escape; some 
resign themselves 
to despair, and 
doggedly await 
eventualities ; some 
do exactly the right 
thing, as if fired by 
a sudden flash of 


genius. So may 
it have been with 
a scorpion that 
was seen at Aden 
carrying a_ flower 
in his claw. Scor- 


pions are absurdly 
intolerant of heat. 
When exposed to 
a hot sun they first 
show signs of discomfort, then of fear, 
then of anger, grabbing the empty air 
with their nippers and lashing in all 
directions with their tails in vain efforts to 
destroy the intangible foe. ‘To this state 
of impotent fury succeeds a condition 
of collapse, which is speedily followed by 
death. Repeated observation of this order 


of events, and the erroneous interpretation 
of the sequel, are together answerable for 
the prevalent but none the less fallacious 
belief in the suicidal tendencies of these 
animals. 
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The scorpion's sunshade. 


Fully awake to the dangers of 
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heat, scorpions hide in sheltered places 
by day, and roam abroad at night in 
search of mates and food. At times, when 
tempted by the cool night air or the 
engrossment of the business in hand to 
prolong the night’s adventure and wander 
farther than is prudent from home, they 
have to hurry back in the small hours 
of the morning lest the advancing day 
overtake them. What then is more likely 
than that the individual in question, after 
recklessly running 
into this danger, 
seized hold of the 
most suitable thing 
he could find to 
keep off the sun on 
his homeward way? 
For what other 
purpose could the 
flower be wanted ? 
Not for food, nor 
for the moisture 
its petals or stem 
might yield. Where 
drink \is concerned 
scorpions are total 
abstainers; and, 
consistent ‘to the 
last in their liking 
for animal food, 
they prefer starvation to a vegetarian diet. 
This exhaustion of possible motives leaves 
room for but one explanation. Realising 
the danger of his position, the animal in 
his straits was struck with the brilliant 
idea of using the flower as a parasol to 
avert the possibility of sunstroke. ‘The 
suggestion of utility about this view of 
the matter makes it more scientific, if less 
romantic, than the notion put forward by 
a bystander—needless to particularise the 
gender—that the creature thus early astir 
was hastening along to a wedding ! 













THE BEAUTY OF A 
SEASON. 


BY MRS. PARR. 


UITE suddenly the world of fashion 
had awakened to the discovery 
that Mrs. Roger ‘Townley was 
one of the prettiest women of the 

season; and this discovery once made, it 
follows that no party was complete without 
her. Half a dozen of the best men were 
always at her side ; she was courted, abused, 
envied, flattered ; in short, she threatened 
to become the rage. 

It was not that her really charming 
face was one bit more attractive than it 

. had been the year before, when nobody 
troubled himself to give her more than 

a passing word of admiration; but, to let the cat out of the bag, last year Sir 

Egerton Cranbourne and Mrs. Gage were—well, better than the best of friends ; 

they were never to be seen apart, and Sir Egerton was without a rival. Happy 

man! how secure he stood until tom Hervey appeared: and then, to the 
bewilderment of everybody, Mrs. Gage coolly threw Sir Egerton over. 

Now, no one need be told that a better-looking man than Egerton Cranbourne 
you very seldom see; and to find himself flung on one side, bowled out by a 
red-haired ensign with a cast in his eye, was an indignity not to be suffered 
calmly. 

“Revenge ! Revenge!” was his cry. Yes, but revenge how? What form could 
it take ? 

To quarrel with ‘Tom Hervey would be to render himself still more ridiculous ; 
besides, it was not against Tom that the fire of his anger burnt, it was the fickle 
she he wanted to punish. His desire was to make that incomprehensible, 
fascinating weathercock of a widow suffer; and casting about as to how this could 
be effected, his good——or his bad—genius whispered in his ear, ‘‘Set up a rival.” 
Why, of course, the very thing! Here was vengeance indeed. Nothing but his 
admiration had brought Mrs. Gage into fashion. Until he had gone raving all 
over the place about her, she had been a nobody, quite out of the social swim. 

Sir Egerton rose with the air of a giant refreshed; he took up a score of 
invitations, carefully considered them one by one, and selected those most calculated 
to serve his purpose; and, fortune favouring his inspiration, he met that night, 
for the first time, Mrs. Roger ‘Townley. 

To recount the herculean labours of Sir Egerton, while striving to establish his 
newly found beauty in society’s favour, would be beyond the power of the pen. 
Suffice it to say, so skilful were his manceuvres, that before the season was 
many weeks older not one among that envied circle which counts itself “the 
world of London” but had grown familiar with her name. 

As for the pretty little woman herself—quite ignorant ot how her triumph had 
been brought about—no wonder that her small head was turned. It takes a strong 
amount of good sense to carry the fact philosophically that all the great constellations 
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you have gazed at from below have 
suddenly fallen at your feet, ready and 
anxious to be picked up by you. As the 
turmoil of the London season increased, 
so the tide of Mrs. ‘Townley’s success 
swelled higher. Courted, flattered, run 
after, life to her seemed a Paradise. 


Mr. Roger ‘Townley—“ Mrs. ‘Townley’s 
husband,” as he began to feel himself— 
hardly took such a happy view of this 
change in their state. 

At first he had thoroughly rejoiced in 
Vera’s success, and had felt very proud 
to see the rosebud he had discovered in 
a hidden-away village féted and made 
much of. He had a strong belief in her 
good sense, and was certain that with 
her hand she had also given her heart 
to him. It was this certainty that had 
converted him into a married man, for— 
ten years older than Vera—Roger’s first 
experience of love had not been a happy 
one. He had placed his affections on 
a woman much older than himself, one 
whose many past sorrows had made her 
tender towards those for whom life was 
only opening. And when by a great 
effort—for Roger’s attachment had become 
more dear than even to herself she would 
allow—she arranged to live abroad and 
insisted that he should not follow her, 
Roger had felt very bitter, and he had 
parted with her in anger, imprecating the 
worldly wisdom for which she told him 
he would one day thank her. Well, that 
time had arrived. ‘Iwo years after Mrs. 
Graham left England he had met Vera 
the very embodiment of a fresh young 
girl, the pages of her nineteen years as 
white and unmarked as a blank sheet 
of paper. ‘They had been married now 
for more than twelve months, and as his 
love and his happiness became more 
secure, so did his tenderness increase to 
the memory of that good friend who had 
counselled him so wisely. 

Too much a man of the world to 
be misled by jealousy, Roger saw this 
and that one come and go with perfect 
equanimity. If it pleased Vera to in- 
dulge in a little harmless flirtation, it did 
not disturb him. She was young—a 
mere fledgeling yet—and to be so sur- 
rounded and singled out was enough to 
stir up the wisest woman’s vanity. No, 
no, that did not affect Roger. He wanted 
her to have plenty of enjoyment, to get 
such a fill of gaiety that she would be 


surfeited by it and be quite ready to 
settle down again in their quiet country 
home. 

From that Mentor of past days, whose 
sayings often returned to him, he had 
learnt a good deal about women and the 
mistakes men, who have exhausted the 
pleasures of life, make in their treatment 
of them, 

So Vera danced at balls, mounted 
coaches, sold at fancy fairs, was seen 
at Sandown, Ascot, Hurlingham—every- 
where by every one, and always in the most 
becoming of fresh toilettes, which Roger 
paid for without a grumble, although the 
extravagance of his country-bred madam 
did make him stare. But a pig isn’t 
killed every day, and they need not come 
to town next year. Back in the country, 
and he would tell her that they must 
draw in their horns a bit, as they had 
been getting through their money a little 
too rapidly. 


At length the season was over. Now 
then? Now then, what ? 

The regattas had begun. Oh, she 
must go to Cowes. She had promised 
Lord Powderham, who had made up 
a party for his yacht of the very 
smartest people. Egerton Cranbourne 
had moved heaven and earth to get her 
invited instead of Mrs. Gage, so that to 
throw that over was impossible. 

“Well, then, let Cowes stand: but 
when that is over?” 

Vera’s answer was to hold before Roger’s 
eyes a list of engagements at country 
houses as long as her arm. “I never 
for a moment thought you’d mind if I 
accepted,” and she made her big eyes 
look as round as an owl's. 

“You know that I had arranged to 
get some shooting,” said Roger sternly. 

“Yes; but I didn’t suppose it would 
matter about me. Kitely isn’t the most 
lively place, with no one but Sholto and 
we two. I——” 

But without waiting for further com- 
ment Roger had walked out of the room. 
For the first time he had caught sight 
of the little rift which might widen until 
the harmony of his life was destroyed. 
Had he been deceived in thinking that 
Vera loved him ? 


After that first loosening of the knot 
the husband and wife drifted rapidly 
apart, 
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‘There were many houses where Roger 
was welcomed for his own sake, and 
not because their owners wanted to count 
among their guests the pretty Mrs. ‘Town- 
ley ; and, inconsistently enough, that same 
pretty Mrs. Townley often felt aggrieved 
and sad because she told herself that her 
husband no longer loved her as he had, 
or he would wish to be always with her 
and not care to take enjoyment in his 
own way. And one evening, when the 
moon was shining—flooding every place 
and every person with soft sentimentality 
—Vera, to be in touch with the hour, 
hinted at a mask of gaiety being often 
worn to conceal the canker of sorrow. 
At which her companion, with more 
curiosity than discretion, asked her if 
Roger had ever spoken of Mrs. Grahame. 

“Mrs. Grahame? No. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing—only I thought perhaps 
he might.” And the subject was abruptly 
changed, 

Vera was too proud to put any more 
questions, and not being suspicious, the 
matter dropped out of her mind, until 
a week or so after, when walking with 
Roger, he raised his hat to a lady, 
hesitated as if wishing to stop her, and 
then went on. 

“Who is that?” Vera was struck by the 
glance she had caught of a face which, 
though no longer young, was very sweet. 

“No one you know,” said Roger, rather 
flurried by the unexpected meeting ; and 
turning round from looking after the 
retreating figure, he added: ‘A very dear 
friend of mine—at least, she used to be. 
I haven’t seen her for years now.” 

“What is her name ?” 

** Grahame.” 

** Mrs. Grahame ?” 

“Mrs. Grahame.” 

Vera had a momentary struggle with 
a horridly spiteful feeling. “She looked 
as if she fad been good-looking.” 

She was obliged to lay a little stress 
on the “had,” which riled Roger into 
replying : “‘She must be very much altered 
if she is not good-looking now. It was 
one of the most lovely faces I have ever 
seen. Hers isn’t a beauty that alters in 
a day.” 

“Ina day, no; but in from thirty-five 
to forty years—for that’s about her age, 
shouldn’t you say ?” 

**T really never thought about her age. 
One seldom does with a charming coin- 
panion such as she can be.” 


Vera felt herself suddenly filled With 
hatred of Mrs. Grahame. She gave a 
scornful little laugh as prelude to: ‘ She 
didn’t show herself very desirous of re- 
newing your intimacy.” 

“T am afraid she does not,” said Roger 
emphatically. ‘‘Last time I saw her I 
made a fool of myself.” 

“Oh, really! Not a very pleasant re- 
collection, then ?” 

“No: 

“Perhaps if you entreated her very 
humbly she would look over the offence 
and forgive you.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion. I'll go 
and see her and try.” 

And the two walked on boiling with 
suppressed anger, although what about 
neither could have exactly said. The 
incident rankled in Vera’s mind all day. 
She longed for an opportunity to punish 
Roger, to wound him and make him 
suffer ; but nothing occurred to her mind. 
Evening came, and she began to dress 
for a partie carrée arranged by Egerton 
Cranbourne to dine at the Carlton and 
go to a play. 

Roger was also dining out, but it had 
not occurred to Vera to ask where. Now, 
putting her head into his dressing-room, 
she said: “Is it to the Quentins you are 
going, Roger ?” 

“The Quentins ? No.” 

Vera stepped into the room, but Roger 
did not turn ; he was at the glass arranging 
his tie. ; 

‘Then is it at the club you are 
dining ?” 

“Confound this thing! I can’t get it 
to set straight. Eh? What did you say? 
Am I dining at the club? Why ?” 

“Oh, nothing. I suppose there’s no 
harm in my asking you,” and she went 
out of the room, shutting the door with 
ynnecessary violence. 

In the middle of dinner, during a pause 
in the conversation, Vera suddenly asked : 
“Who is a Mrs. Grahame? Do any of 
you chance to know ?” 

“Mrs. Grahame ?” each one repeated 
slowly. 

“Yes: elegant 
been younger.” 





has been pretty—has 


** What a graphic description !” said Sir 
Egerton. “ Feel if there weren’t so many 
about of the same pattern, I should 
recognise her on a desert island.” 

They all began to, laugh; and Mrs, 
Grahame was forgotten. Evidently she 
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had no interest for them, neither had she 
for Vera, beyond that increasing suspicion 
which began connecting her with all that 
Roger did or did not do. After that 
chance meeting Vera noticed that Roger 
had grown very silent. “ He hardly opens 
his lips to me,” she said, ‘‘and never a 


word of where he is going or where he - 


has been.” 

A telegram had just been handed to 
her—‘“ Shall not dine at home to-day ”— 
and Vera, feeling horribly bitter, thrust it 
into her pocket with a letter she had 
received that morning which had set the 
crown of certainty on her former sus- 
picions. 

The letter was merely a few words of 
warning, and ran: “Some one to whom 
your husband was much attached is back 
in London. ‘lake care that her influence 
is not restored.” ‘here was no signature. 
The handwriting was feigned. “It is 
her they mean. I knew it—I felt it. He 
has been different ever since we met her,” 
and flinging herself down in an abandon- 
ment of grief, she sobbed. ‘Oh, Roger, 
how cruel—how cruel of you !” 

During the week which followed Vera 
questioned Roger, played the spy on his 
movements, dogged his footsteps like a 
shadow. She was down each morning to 
see what letters were brought him. She 
threw over her engagements, gave out 
that she was suffering from a severe cold, 
and was too unwell to go anywhere or to 
see anyone, and during this interval she 
spent her time in eating her heart out 
with jealousy, and in rehearsing the scenes 
to which she would treat her husband. 
But when the two met, either her courage 
failed her or she had hit on some better 
plan. And so eight days passed, and not 
a hint had she dropped about that letter 
of warning. 

* Poor little soul!” Roger said a dozen 
times, his honest heart yearning to give 
her,comfort, and beating triumphantly at 
every fresh betrayal of her jealousy. For 
it was not with Mrs. Grahame he spent 
his evenings, although he acted so as to 
give colour to Vera’s suspicions. 

Mrs. Grahame and he had met but 
once since. It had been one morning in 
the Row, and she had stopped, held out 
her hand, and said, “ Roger.” 

Oh, what a gulf was bridged over 
by that one word and the way in which 
she said it! Roger felt that he had found 
his friend again, that he had never lost 


her, and that all those wicked, bitter, 
mistaken reproaches he had flung at her 
were swept from her mind and forgotten. 

Very little was said between them, and 
that of the most commonplace description 
until, after he had put her into her 
carriage, she said at parting: ‘“‘I1 know 
that now you will bring your wife to see 
me. Mary Grant wrote to tell me what 
a charming young girl you had married, 
and that you were very happy. Ah, 
Roger, let me claim a woman’s privilege 
and say ‘I told you so,’” 

He nodded in reply and turned away, 
too stirred by the reawakening of old 
memories to think calmly. 

All day his thoughts troubled him, and 
when evening came and, his solitary club 
dinner over, he turned out for a stroll 
knowing that there was no one to bear 
him company at home—these troubles 
became more defined and heavier. He 
seemed to see for the first time how 
widely apart he and Vera were drifting — 
that they no longer sought each other’s 
company. How could he take her to see 
Mrs. Grahame? That wise observer would 
soon see that something was wrong. 

‘* Why not go and ask her advice ?” 

Happily Roger recognised the voice of 
the tempter. He understood himself well 
enough to know that to put himself again 
under that spell would be fatal to him. 
He was a man who was willingly governed 
by a firm, soft hand; and one of the 
pleasant surprises of his married life was 
that Vera looked up to him, considered 
him the master, and his character was 
gaining strength by having to take that 
part. 

Still, there could be no possible objec- 
tion to his dropping in for an hour’s chat 
at Green Street. (He was already un- 
consciously walking in that direction.) He 
might say that Vera was dining with some 
friends, and then in a casual way, without 
betraying what he wanted, he might— 
might what? Open that sanctum of 
married life and violate its sacredness by 
the admission of a third person? No, 
even his dear Mentor would be out of 
place there: it was she who had taught 
him this precept of delicacy ; and before 
words like these had time to shape them- 
selves in his mind, he had _ hailed a 
passing cab and was being driven with all 
speed to his own home. 

Sitting in his room, with his hands 
deep in his pockets and his eyes fixed 
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on the fire, Roger, realising the danger 
he had escaped, and knowing from past 
experience that he might not be always 
so strong, gradually devised a snare, the 
result of which should influence his future. 
He wrote a few lines in a feigned hand, 
put them into an envelope, directed it ; 
and when Vera—just returned from the 
play—was listening, with door ajar, to his 
steps, he had come back from posting 
this letter to her. 

Well, so far nothing could have 
succeeded better. The bait had been 
swallowed greedily, and Vera was_ be- 
having with all the inconsistency and 
absurdity of a jealous woman who is very 
much in earnest. 

What mattered it to her that a host of 
her admirers called every day and_pro- 
fessed themselves filled with despair at 
her sudden indisposition? She did not 
care: they might live, they might die, 
might do what they pleased, might go 
where they pleased. What was any one 
to her if she was to lose Roger? Oh, 
that dreadful Mrs. Grahame !—for she felt 
sure it was she who was taking Roger 
from her. “Almost old enough to be 
his mother,” she would cry, the outrage 
to her youth barbing this arrow. 

What could she do? How be re- 
venged ? 

She would leave him—she would go 
away. He should think that something 
dreadful had happened—that she was 
dead. But perhaps he would not care. 
He would be free to marry that woman. 
“Oh, Roger, how cruel of you—how 
cruel !” 

Why should she not make him jealous? 
The idea came as an inspiration. Yes, 
Roger should suffer—Roger should know 
what it was to feel that all you cared for 
in life had been stolen from you—stolen 
by a treacherous friend. She must get 
herself talked about ; be seen everywhere 
with only one person-——only she did not 
want to be seen at all: she had given out 
that she was ill. Suppose she began that 
very afternoon by saying that she was not 
at home to any one but—but .... and 
here she stopped. 

“Not Sir Egerton,” and the puckering 
of her pretty face was not complimentary 
to him. 

“Not Lord Powderham ”—she could 
not endure Lord Powderham. 

Who should she say ? 

Why, Cissy Blake. He would do, and 
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he had written to say that he was coming 
that afternoon, as he had found a dog for 
her. Yes, she would begin with Cissy and 
think of somebody else later on, for it 
would be of no use fancying that Roger 
could be made jealous of Cissy, whom he 
had known since a boy. 

“Not at home to any one except Mr. 
Blake ; I will see him if he calls,” were 
the orders given. ‘Therefore, when the 
door was answered to Sir Egerton, he was 
told that Mrs. ‘Townley was not at home. 

‘**T hope that does not mean she is not 
so well?” said Sir Egerton anxiously ; 
and Saunders, with the best intention, 
replied: “I don’t think so, sir, ’cos Mr. 
Blake’s with her. I dessay when he’s 
gone 

“Oh, no, no,” said Sir Egerton. What, 
be cut out by another callow-faced en- 
sign? ‘The door and everything about 
seemed to spin before him. ‘Give your 
lady my card and my regret that I am 
not able to make my adieux in_ person, 
but I am leaving town.” And he turned 
sharply round, to almost fall into the arms 
of Lord Powderham, who exclaimed : 

“Ah! been seeing Mrs. ‘Townley ?” 

“Only had time to leave a card on her. 
Will you say so?”—he was jumping into 
his hansom. ‘I’m off for some fishing. 
Bye-bye.” 

“In a deuce of a hurry, it seems,” and, 
turning to the man, who still stood at the 
door, his lordship asked for Mrs. ‘Townley. 

“She isn’t at home, my lord, but I 
think she’s better to-day.” 

“But not equal yet to secing any 
one?” 

Saunders hesitated. His lordship was 
such a very nice gentleman, so free with 
his money, he couldn’t bear not to give 
him a chance, coming so often to inquire, 
so in a burst of sympathy he said: “Shall 
I just step up and ask, my lord? I fancy 
Mr. Blake must be going ; he’s been here 
some time now.” 

**Not on my account. I wouldn’t have 
her disturbed for the world,” and_ his 
lordship smiled pleasantly ; and taking out 
acard he in his turn pencilled “ P.P.C.” 
in the corner. Giving it to Saunders, he 
said : “Tell your lady from me that I am 
delighted she is able to admit her friends 
again.” 

And as the door closed on him the bell 
rang for Mr. Blake to be shown out. 

Vera had sent him away as soon as 
they had settled the question of the dog. 
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THE BEAUTY OF A SEASON. 


Having arrived at the decision that the 
effort of rousing Roger’s jealousy and 
driving him to despair was beyond her, 
she would bear the present state of things 
no longer. ‘That evening she would have 
it out with Roger. She would ask him 
point blank where he went and with 
whom he spent all his time, and then 
she would show him the letter and tell 
him that she was aware of all his false- 
ness and treachery. 

Had Vera been rehearsing for a trans- 
pontine tragedy, she could hardly have con- 
ceived more harrowing situations or have 
indulged in more high-flown sentiment. 
Dining by herself did not mend matters, 
and after sitting alone until one o’clock was 
striking—for Roger had an old uncle 
spending a week in town, who being past 
seventy, could indulge in late hours and 
gaiety unrestrainedly—Vera was worked 
up to a state of frenzy. She did not 
give Roger the opportunity of going 
upstairs. She was sitting in the dining- 
room, the door of which she opened, and 
met him. 

“Hullo! you still up?” he said care- 
lessly ; and coming into the room he 
pulled forward a chair, adding, ‘* I declare 
it’s not half bad to find oneself in front 
of a good fire.” 

Oh, what scathing speeches Vera had 
prepared to say, only the words were 
utterly gone from her, and all she could 
find to replace them with was the common- 
place “Why, Roger, where ave you 
been? Do you know the hour ?” 

“Not exactly, but I believe my watch 
is still going. Why?” 

That dreadful lump that would rise in 
her throat, and had to be swallowed down 
before she could get out: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
imagine that I am ignorant of your 
proceedings, but allow me to inform you 
that I am fully aware of who it is who 
occupies and engrosses you.” 

“All right. Only now you have so 
little time to spare, I didn’t feel certain 
that you two would hit it off together.” 

“Then may I ask if you had the idea 
of bringing your friend to see me ?” 

“ Most certainly I had. Why shouldn't 
1? The house is open to all your friends. 
You can hardly suppose that I fancy 
Powderham, Cranbourne, Cissy Blake, and 


a host of others come here because of 


me.” 
“*Powderham, Cranbourne, Cissy Blake!” 
Vera’s face was ablaze with indignation. 
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**Do you dare for a moment to insinuate 
that either of them is on the same terms 
of familiarity with me that you and that— 
that odious person are.” 

““Qdious person! Come, isn’t that 
talking rather strongly ?” 

‘“Not in the least ; but if you would 
rather—Mrs. Grahame. ‘The terms are 
synonymous with me.” 

Roger’s face did not move a muscle. 

In vain Vera tried to rally. The pent- 
up tears would have their way, and she 
hid her face, sobbing. ‘ Roger, Roger, 
how could you deceive me so cruelly ? 
I gave my whole heart to you. I was 
so proud of your love—of you-——-of— 
of——” 

But Roger had already caught her in 
his arms. ‘My own dear little wife,” 
he was saying, “tell me what it is that 
distresses you.” 

“Read this,” she said at length, grown 
somewhat calmer, and she put into his 
hand his own letter. 

He let his eyes rest as if reading it. 
“Well; but I see no mention of Mrs, 
Grahame’s name here.” 

* Ah, but it is she they mean,” and 
Vera gave a gasp of sorrow. ‘‘I noticed 
your manner when we met her. You 
have never been the same since that day ; 
besides, when you told me her name, 
I remembered that Clement Frant had 
asked me in a most meaning way if you 
had ever mentioned Mrs. Grahame to 
me. Of course, you hadn't then; you 
hadn't seen her. Now And Vera 
threw into her face a despairing expression 
of hapless love which might have melted 
a heart of stone. 

“Well, now, I have seen her twice— 
that once when you were with me, and 
once since, when we met in the Row, 
and she asked me to bring you to see 
her.” 

“ But—whom, then, have you spent the 
last week with ?” 

“Uncle Warren, who has been staying 
at the Savoy.” 

“The notes were not from Uncle 
Warren ?” 

“No; they came from ‘Topsy, who is 
having something done to her throat, 
and to amuse her we are trying to guess 
a puzzle of cricketers together.” 

Vera’s face grew cloudy. ‘The situation 
in which she had placed herself displeased 
her. 

“You are wondering why I did not 
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tell you, and ask them to come here?” 
Roger went on to say. ‘Well, this is 
why: we have not been quite the same 
these past six months, have we? ‘There 
has been a horrid feeling of drifting 
apart from each other,” and Roger laid 
nis hand on Vera’s hand and looked 
at her. 

Something in his look made Vera 
drop her eyes. “I am sure I do not 
know why,” she said confusedly. It was 
not the first time that conscience had 
upbraided her. “I only know ”—and 
now she looked up at him—‘‘that I am 
not half as happy.” 

During the next few minutes there was 
little coherent conversation, only dis- 
jointed whispers of mutual amendment, 
forgiveness, and renewed affection. 

“ And now let me tell you,” said Roger, 
“all about my good friend Mrs. Grahame. 
Perhaps I ought to have told you before, 
but—well, I hoped that one day you 
would know her, and that then my little 
wife would find many excuses for my 
former folly.” And Roger laid bare that 
wound of love which Mary Grahame had 
caused and which Vera had completely 
healed. 

The listener gave her sympathy in a 
language which has no need of words; 
and when Roger, bent on making a clean 
breast of the whole matter, repeated the 
temptation which had assailed him after 
his lonely dinner, Vera’s arms tightened 
round him as she sobbed: “I see how 
wrong, how wicked I have been. Oh, 
Roger, had I lost you, it would have been 
all my own fault.” 

But Roger was too generous to admit 
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this. He insisted that they had both 
been to blame, but now it was past and 
over, and they were going to begin their 
old life again. 

“And we'll give up London and go 
back to dear old quiet Kitely.” 

“No, no,” said Roger. ‘I should be 
accused of burying you alive. What an 
ogre the world would call me !” 

“And if they did, what need we mind ? 
I shan’t care what people say.” 

“But the host of admirers—Cran- 
bourne, Powderham—what will they say?” 

“They have gone—both of them. Sir 
Egerton called to-day to bid me good-bye, 
and Lord Powderham left his card with 
‘P.P.C. 1 don’t know to where they are 
off. I have not been able to be bothered 
with them this week.” 

Roger gave way to a hearty laugh. 
“Then it’s not half a bad thing that you 
have me to fall back on.” 

‘That is not being kind—and I have 
been generous to you; I have said nothing 
more about that letter or who could have 
sent it to me.” 

“T think I know.” 

*Youdo ?” 

“Yes ; somebody who wanted to do 
right this time, although he has some- 
times been my worst enemy.” 

*“Worst enemy! Yours? Who is he?” 

Vera’s face was aflame, and Roger, 
smiling at her sudden indignation, said: 
“Come over to the glass and I'll show 
him to you.” 


‘Show him to me!” 


Then, seeing by 


his look his meaning, she flung her arms 
round him, crying, ‘‘Oh, Roger, it was 
you—-it was you !” 
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the masterpieces of Kodin may, for a time, be bathed in the radiance of the sky which alone can 


reveal the magic of their contours and their values? He ts the 
knowing all there is to know of the truth, and therefor 
h Rt 1 th ts to kn the truth, and theref 


strenuous and perfect workman, 


of the beauty, and therefor 


power of the human form ; knowing, too, all there ts to know of the aptitude of clay to receive, 


of marble to declare, his own intimate interpretation of those large secrets of the universe which 


escape the narrow definition of logic and language.” 


The Rigor Hon. GEORGE WyNDHAM 


at the dinner recently given to Ropin in London. 


“TRAVELLING is an_ excellent 
means of education: it sharpens 
the wit, improves the judgment, 

and enables us to correct erroneous 

impressions. Such has always been the 
popular belief. 

For the last fifty years or so practically 
everybody has been a traveller, and there 
ought to be no national prejudices left. 
But there are! I never set foot in 
England without being asked, in tones of 
commiseration, how I can_ reconcile 
myself to living in France, a country 
“where there is such a total absence of 
home life.” As a matter of fact, “home 
life,” to employ the current expression, is, 
perhaps, even more developed in France 
than in England. Many of our neighbours, 


indeed, succeed in excluding all extraneous 
influences from their lives, to an extent 
that can hardly be realised. Such an 
attitude is especially ccmmon among the 
artistic classes, and is, certainly, in great 
measure responsible for that racy individual 
note so often observable in their produc- 
tions, whether of the brush, the chisel, or 
the pen. In this respect, then, Auguste 
Rodin’s mode of existence resembles that 
of many other artists. His home at 


Meudon, perched on the summit of a 
steep slope, is completely isolated, and 
there is a striking analogy between its 
situation and the personality of the man 
who lives in it. 

The glistening temple that shelters his 
works is a prominent object from afar, 
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In roaming over the wide landscape, the 
eye instinctively dwells inquiringly on 
those white colonnades, returning to the 
spot with redoubled curiosity after it has 
surveyed the rest of the surroundings. 
To reach the temple from the plain below 
involves an arduous climb, for road, 
properly so called, there is none. Once 
at the top, however, an involuntary cry 
of admiration bursts from the lips. The 
position is superb. Spreading out on all 
sides is as lovely and as varied a prospect 
as Nature can boast. ‘Through the valley 
at your feet the silvery Seine meanders, 
wide stretches of the river starting into 
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Long before your eyes are satiated, you 
hear yourself greeted in frank, cheery 
tones. The new-comer is about middle 
height, neither too spare nor too stout, 
brisk and alert in his movements, and 
neatly attired, a Frenchman, in fact, who 
has made notable concessions to the ubiqui- 
tous English tailor. ‘The strong-looking 
grey hair, cut ev drossc, bristles up straight 
and thick from the forehead, while the 
beard, now almost entirely grey, and worn 
somewhat longer and fuller than usual, 
gives additional length to an already long 
physiognomy. ‘The features are strongly 
marked, and the clear complexion and 


Famine. 


view as the surface of the water glimmers 
and dances in the sun. So diversified 
with hill and dale is the scene that 
the aspect and shading are continually 
changing, as each moment some new 
beauty becomes visible. Even that great, 
irregular, yellow-grey blot on your right, 
formed by the habitations and the various 
accessory combinations of brick and stone 
that an agglomeration of two and a half 
million human beinzs necessitates, seems 
to blend itself harmoniously with the rest 
of the landscape ; while the sharply defined 
outline of M. Eijffel’s homage to the 
dominant force of the past century, iron, 
loses all its aggressiveness, seen from this 
distance, 


bright, searching, candid grey eyes, em- 
phatically proclaim both physical and 
mental health and energy. Rodin, in 
fact—for it is Rodin himself you have 
before you—is an example, by no means 
too common, alas! of an artist whose 
appearance does not immediately belie 
his work, and whom you feel you would 
rather have admired from a_ distance. 
The more you see and converse with 
him, the more clearly you perceive that 
the man and his productions form one 
indivisible whole. Every phrase he utters 
has in it the unmistakable ring of sincerity 
that carries conviction. You feel you are 
in the presence of a man who has freed 
himself from every conventional trammel, 
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and who has dared to think for himself. 
Persuaded that the conclusions he has 
arrived at are correct, he is prepared to 
maintain them in the teeth of all opposi- 
tion, and he will consent to no compromise 
of any kind whatever with his artistic 
conscience. Surely a happy man_ he, 
who can thus pursue the even tenor of 
his way without misgivings, and _ thrice 
happy in living to witness the theories 
that have made him the butt of his 
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moments when things have looked their 
blackest, he reflects proudly that he has 
never owed any man a penny. During 
the siege of Paris he and his wife had 
nothing to subsist upon but the pittance 
accorded to him as a member of the 
National Guard; but neither then, nor 
at any subsequent time, did he ever make 
the fatal mistake of trying to appear richer 
than he was. 

From his own modest abode he leads 


Despair. 


generation at last acclaimed as a new 
gospel of Art. 

The recognition of his genius by the 
world at large has brought about but little 
change in Rodin’s mode of life. An 
occasional cigar—until two years ago he 
never smoked—is the only additional 
luxury he has allowed himself. Physical 
health and freedom from debt he has 
always esteemed the only two essential 
elements of happiness, Even at the 





you across a small gravel patch to the 
sumptuous new studio, the white temple 
you have seen from below, in which the 
creations of his brain and fingers are now 
royally housed ; it is for them that the 
sculptor displays all his solicittude. The 
contrast is most striking: under the 
colonnaded portico you enter a lofty hall 
as spacious as many a public museum. 
It is flooded with the sunlight Rodin 
loves, for the roof is of glass and there 
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are tall windows allround. Large upright 
glass cases filled with a heterogeneous 
mass of plaster arms and legs, truncated 
bodies and detached heads lying together 
in picturesque confusion, give you the 
impression of having entered an anatomi- 
cal museum. 

In the centre of the hall is the large 
group of the ‘‘ Burghers of Calais,” repre- 
senting the group of burgesses who came 


hardly fail to have his attention arrested 
by the unusual naturalness both of pose 
and expression. 

Close to this group is the celebrated 
‘* Balzac,” responsible three years ago for a 
perfect deluge of printers’ ink, wherein 
many a small wit disported itself to its 
heart’s content. Few men, in truth, have 
been such a boon to the ink-using tribe 
as Rodin, but he has remained as serenely 





Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


out to surrender the keys to the English 
besiegers of the city. Round these figures, 
as indeed round most of Rodin’s great 
works, controversy has waxed furious. 
His opponents tax him fiercely with 
having violated all the canons of taste, the 
virulence of their criticisms being only 
equalled by the enthusiastic plaudits of 
his admirers, As for the man who has 
no theories one way or the other about 
what is or what is not artistic, he can 


indifferent to ridicule as he has been little 
elated by praise. His “ Balzac” did not 
satisfy the taste of those who had ordered 
it. Zant pis for their taste! ‘The sculptor 
would take it back without more ado, 
persuaded that it could only be a question 
of time before justice was done to him. 
Had he cared to go to law he might have 
won the case without difficulty, for he had 
every trump in his hand. The _ best 
advocate at the French bar, M. Waldeck 
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Rousseau, who has since proved himself 
the best prime minister the Republic has 
seen, had agreed to espouse his cause. 
Rodin, however, as the most dignified 
course, preferred to simply let the matter 
drop. Looking back now on the event with 
the same conscientious scrutiny with which 
he investigates nature, he declares that he 
is not sure that what he took exclusively 
for dignity was not, at least in_ part, 
merely the disinclination of a weary man 


Ick 


surely might have given pause to the 
scoffers. 

“How could you expect anything 
else?” Rodin asks deprecatingly. ‘ People 
have all been carefully educated to respect 
certain traditions, and it is quite out of 
their power to shake off their intellectual 
fetters. Beauty is everywhere, in the 
most insignificant object that lives—not 
in any arbitrary ideal, as it has been the 
fashion to teach.” 
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The Tempest. 


to fight, for, at the time, he was suffering 
from insomnia brought on by the strain 
of forty years’ incessant work and dis- 
couragement. Seeing the “ Balzac” to-day 
where it stands in the studio at Meudon, 
one feels a hot flush of shame mount to 
the brow at the recollection of the un- 
qualified and almost universal ribaldry that 
greeted the appearance of the statue in 
the salon of 1898, simply because the 
treatment was unconventional. And yet 
there is something in that head that 


To prove his argument, the sculptor 
picks up and displays a hand he _ has 
modelled. It is not, by any means, what 
is termed a pretty hand: you will very 
likely even be inclined to consider it 
as almost repulsive-looking at first ; but 
in spite of that, there is something in 
it that rivets your attention. Under the 
persuasive charm of Rodin’s phrases you 
actually now begin to perceive that, in its 
very repulsiveness, the hand possesses a 
beauty of its own. 
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In a gallery at the top of the studio, 
to which access is gained by a narrow 
staircase, Rodin displays for your behoof 
portfolio after portfolio filled with drawings, 
rough sketches, hastily thrown on to the 
paper, ideas of “movement” that have 
germinated in his busy brain. At many 
of them you almost shudder with horror, 
so remote are they from anything you 
have hitherto conceived as suitable or 
even as possible for the pencil to depict. 
And yet, as in the case of the hand, you 
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The bust Falguiétre executed of Rodin, 
but a week before he died, is absolutely 
in the Rodinesque manner. In_ his 
position as a member of the Institute, 
Falguiére had been compelled to side 
with his official colleagues in their attitude 
of active hostility to Rodin, conduct for 
which he, in the end, made ample apology. 
He, indeed, quite recanted his former 
opinions, and, had he but lived a few 
years longer, there is little doubt that 
his whole artistic personality would have 
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A group. 


find gradually stealing over you a feeling 
that rapidly changes from mere interest 
to sincere admiration. Such is the con- 
tagious force of genius, that in half an 
hour’s intercourse you perceive that the 
very foundations of the elaborate edifice 
education has reared in your brain are 
shaking ominously and menace ruin. 
Nor have you any reason to be ashamed 
of your weakness. Falguitre, one of the 
finest artists France 
late years, fell under the influence of this 
extraordinary man to an incredible extent. 


has produced of 





become completely merged in that of his 
new master. 

What need is there to enlarge much 
upon the superb figure of “ Le Penseur,” 
which is to surmount the “Gate of 
Hell,” and of which a replica has been 
purchased by Mr. E. Beckett, M.P., for 
presentation to the British nation at 
the same time as the statue of St. John, 
which is to find a resting-place in South 
Kensington Museum? ‘The photograph 
reproduced (page 338), though far from 
perfection, is admittedly the best that has 


——————— 
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ever been taken. I showed a proof of 
it, on the same day, to two men _ in 
very different walks of life—one a dignitary 
of the Church, the other a man with forty 
years’ soldiering behind him. In both the 
involuntary exclamation was identical— 
“Wonderful!” I think I may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that neither 


even more emphatic in his expressions 
of admiration. And yet there are great 
numbers of persons, principally, it is true, 
among artists, ready to prove to you 
by chapter and verse, and as clearly as 
that two and two make four, that ‘“ Le 
Penseur” is, like everything else that 
leaves Rodin’s hands, beneath criticism. 

















Mother and child, 


one nor the other piques himself on any 
special knowledge of art, and neither had 
previously any acquaintance with Rodin 
or his works, beyond a vague impression 
that he was an “eccentric” sculptor. 
“There is nothing eccentric about that,” 
said the soldier; “it is simply the most 
powerfully fascinating thing 1 have ever 
seen,” The churchman was, perhaps, 


A characteristic peculiarity about much 
of Rodin’s work is that he rarely christens 
anything definitely. This is the result 
of the genesis of his creations, for he 
seldom sets out with any special object 
in view. He doesn’t say, “I will now 
produce a Hercules or a Venus.” ‘True 
to his great principles, he is content 
merely to copy nature as it appears to 
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him. When the work is completed it is 
time enough to find some description that 
will fit it. 

In the figure he has_ provisionally 
entitled ‘‘La Tempéte,” for instance, a 
very complex expression is to be detected 
in the face, and ‘‘ Horror” would seem 
much more appropriate than ‘The 
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holding one foot (page 327), but the in- 
trinsic beauty of the figure would not be 
enhanced thereby one iota. ‘ Famine,” 
similarly, might not be altogether a 
misnomer for the group representing a 
man kneeling with children. 

In just such a haphazard manner was 
the small group entitled “‘ Christ in the 

















St. John the Baptist 


Tempest.” ‘Could you not imagine that 
to be the aspect of a housewife, when en- 
raged by the coincidence of small domestic 
calamities ?” he asked me, with just a 
suspicion of a twinkle, I thought. 


It is the same with several other of 


the figures here reproduced. Some more 
appropriate title than ‘‘ Despair” could 
very likely be found for the female figure 


Garden of Gethsemane” built up. That 
is to say, the lower figure in the group 
was first modelled after nature, and the 
upper figure subsequently added. When 
completed, the sculptor imagined as a 
possible explanation of the attitude of the 
two figures, the moment when our Saviour, 
in the agony of despair, calls on His 
Father in Heaven for aid, “Find me 
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some more appropriate title,” is Rodin’s 
universal answer,“ and I shall be delighted 
to utilise it.” 

All Rodin’s secret, in fact, is to imitate 
nature as it appears to him, for he is 
almost inclined to think that no two 
persons, even of the same race, have a 
vision identically the same. His constant 


tion. Everything that is natural is 
perforce beautiful. Whether the theory 
be right or wrong, its general acceptance 
would assuredly make the world a much 
more pleasant place to live in than it is 
usually found to be. 

If admitted to the privilege of intimate 
intercourse with Rodin, it is impossible 

















Rodin. Taken for the 


aim has been so to train eye and brain 
that he may perceive all created things 
divested of their usual attributes of 
“beauty” or “ugliness,” and simply as 
so many separate manifestations of divine 
power, each admirable in its way. In 
his philosophy the terms “beauty” and 
“ugliness” are but empty words to which 
every person attaches a different significa- 


‘* Pall Mall Magazine.” 


not to be struck by two noticeable traits 
in his character—namely, his unshakeable 
conviction in questions relating to his art, 
and his utter disdain for that much- 
extolled quality of worldly cunning or 
prudence, as it is often euphemistically 
termed. In this latter respect he has 
remained, indeed, a veritable child. To 
a listener whom he believes to be sym- 
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A study. 


pathetic he is ready to lay bare without 
reserve the most hidden workings of his 
heart and brain, just as if, in the sixty-two 
years of his progress through this vale 
of tears, the vipers of treachery, malice, 
hatred or jealousy, had never once crossed 
his path. The slightest symptoms of 
insincerity or affectation he very quickly 
detects, and then, as if by magic, his lips 
become instantaneously sealed, not from 
any parti pris, but, as he himself declares, 
from sheer physical inability to articulate 
another intelligible phrase. Nothing 
annoys him more than the empty, cant 
expressions of the jargon misnamed 
“artistic.” When he was a young man, 
his failure to comprehend the theories he 
heard so glibly expounded all round him 
almost robbed him of his self-confidence 
more than once. He felt that his lack 
of comprehension denoted a lack of in- 
telligence. | How many people are there 
to-day in exactly this case, frightened to 
trust their own judgment, all their natural 
instincts and aspirations repressed by 
the dread that “ Art” is some recondite, 
arid form of science which it is only given 
to great intellects to fathom ! 





Looking back over his past 
experiences, Rodin will tell you 
that, though his education was 
of the elementary character, it 
was not until he was past forty 
that he was finally able to shake 
himself free from its influences, 
and to think and act for himself 
in absolute independence of 
spirit. ‘This he believes is the 
case with the majority of men, 
who, in the first two score years 
of their lives, simply give out 
like parrots phrases they have 
imbibed consciously or uncon- 
sciously from the ambient. at- 
mosphere. 

And what of the many who 
go on repeating the opinions of 
other people to the end of their 
days? It was one of Rodin’s 
own countrymen, if I remember 
correctly, who concluded that 
there must be something 
radically amiss with a system 
of education that was so effi- 
cient in transforming intelligent 
children into stupid men and 
women. 


I am writing these lines 
whilst Rodin is in London, where he has 
been the honoured guest of a number 
of men prominent in almost every walk of 
life. I cannot find a fitter conclusion 
to my article than his own words, spoken 
to his hosts on this remarkable occasion. 
They were spoken in French, and, so far 
as I could discover, have nowhere ap- 
peared at length. 

“In my life I have had some good and 
some bad moments ; this day is one of 
the best. The generous reception you 
have given me touches me to the quick. 
About twelve years ago I visited London, 
and, even at that epoch, I was received 
with a kindness and courtesy that left me 
vivid souvenirs. Your splendid museums, 
with their marvellous collections, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian, provoked in me 
an avalanche of sensations, if not abso- 
lutely new, at least rejuvenated -sensations 
which had the effect of drawing me still 
nearer to nature in my studies. More 
imperiously than ever did I realise that, 
in order that our works should not remain 
sterile, in order to give them that 
mysterious illusion of life which engenders 
emotion, we must seek all our inspirations 
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in the very heart of nature, the only 
model infinite in its variety, in which the 
unforeseen and the sublime defy the 
flights of the boldest imagination, and 
which comprises every style, past, present 
and future. 

“The Greeks exactly focussed human 
beauty ; when sincerity presides at its 
execution, the copy of a human being 
becomes divine. Never can the idea that 


great deal to do. It is only by a course 
of persevering labour, only after a long 
passionate contemplation of nature, that 
we at last get a peep through the portals 
of a new world. ‘Then, in the so-called 
commonplace scenes of our daily exist- 
ence, as if we had been endowed witn 
new powers of vision, all the beings that 
surround us, our enemies as well as our 
friends, appear to possess a beauty of 





Rodin’s head, by Falguiére. 


all that is natural is beautiful be sufficiently 
propagated ; but we who live surrounded 
by beauty seldom perceive it, for, in his 
unconsciousness, man knows not how to 
use his faculties. 

“After having studied the Greeks, 
those mighty initiators, after having 
feasted our eyes on those precious and 
personal female charms immortalised in 
their marbles and so delicately graduated 
in their ‘Tanagras, there still remains a 


their own. It is from this moment that 
admiration remains permanently with us, 
and that we are, once for all, initiated 
into the joy of fervently adoring the 
voluptuous and absorbing Nature. ‘The 
humble sculptor becomes in his turn a 
creator, but a creator who, malleable 
himself as wax, retains no vestige of his 
own personality, and is but the docile 
instrument, which a_ superior instinct 
directs as it will.” 
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It is characteristic of the man_ that 
one of the most vivid impressions that 
had remained with him of a_ previous 
visit to London, about twelve years 
ago, was the delicious solitude of some 
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of the London parks, “where, in a 
minute or two, I could isolate myself as 
completely from the rest of the world 
as if the city were a hundred miles 
away.” 

















‘‘Le Penseur.” 


At the gate of Hell 
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A REVOLUTION IN 


RAILWAY SIGNALLING. 


[Ii LUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN. ] 


BY H. G. 


VERYBODY must have some 
rough idea how railway signals 
and track switches are worked- 

that they are respectively connected by 
means of wires and rods with levers, 
which control their movements from a 
conveniently situated edifice known as a 
signal-cabin. Simple as this arrangement 
reads, however, it was not evolved in a 
day, or ina year. Describing the London 
and Birmingham Railway in 1839, an 
historian tells us: ‘‘ Certain policemen 
are stationed at intervals along the line 
as signalmen, whose duty it is to remove 
obstructions and to warn an approaching 
train of any obstacle. ‘The signals made 
use of in the daytime are small white and 
red flags, and at night lanterns with lenses 
similarly coloured.” However, as traffic 
increased, fixed signals, first of the disc 
and then of the now universal sema- 
phore pattern, were introduced, and 


worked by hand—that is, by means of 


a handle at the foot of the post. ‘The 
idea of manipulating a cluster of these 
signals, together with track switches, was 
suggested by the inventive genius of a 
lazy Irish porter. ‘The latter had two 
signals, some distance apart, to attend to ; 
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and in order to save himself the walk, he 
counterweighted the handle of one, and 
tied to ita length of clothes-line. ‘Thus, 
while standing at the one he was able 
to operate the other. An_ inspector 
chanced to see the rude though efficient 
mechanical device, and ordered some 
experiments on the same principle to be 
carried out in Camden goods yard—for 
the incident occurred on the North- 
Western line,—with the result that the 
system of actuating signals from cabins 
or boxes by means of levers and wires 
was introduced. 

The next refinement was the _inter- 
locking of signals and switches, so that 
it might be impossible for a_ switch 
operation to be signalled until the re- 
spective roads for the operation had 
been accurately set. It is said that the 
first arrangement of concentrated levers 
equipped with an interlocking apparatus 
was invented in 1843; but the apparatus 
employed was crude in the extreme when 
compared with the well-nigh — perfect 
mechanism now obligatory on British 
railways. ‘The row of signal and switch 
levers in a modern signal-box may be 
compared to the keyboard of an organ, 
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every key of which is connected by rods, 
cranks, and wires to some one of the 
tongues of steel and semaphore arms, 
played upon. 
whereas a performer on the organ can 


which have to be 
produce, if he wills 
it, discord, not so with 


the signalman: con- 
cord the latter must 


effect, for discord is 
beyond his powers. 
Now for the most 
up-to-date refinement 
—or, rather, revolu- 
tion—which is to rail- 
way signalling what 
Mr. Marconi’s_ great 
discovery is to the 
telegraphic world. 
The new — system 
abolishes signal wires 
and switch rods, and 
by substituting 
mechanical power for 
manual labour in the 


task of moving the 
concentrated __ levers, 


transforms the signal- 
man himself from a 
perspiring, — shirt- 
sleeved individual into 
a calm and collected 
keyboard operator. At 
present there are two, 
if not three, variations 
of this system, which 
may be — generally 
termed ‘“ wireless rail- 
way signalling,” the 
point of difference 
being the 
the mechanical power 
employed. In one it 
is electro-pneumatic, 
in another pneumatic 
alone, and in a third 
electricity is the only 
mechanical — agency. 
The first-named was 
introduced in __ this 
country by the Great 
Eastern Company in 
January, 1899, at the 


Spitalfields goods sidings, where it has 
been in constant work, day and _ night, 


ever since. 


The cabin in question is a very import- 
ant one, being situated about a quarter 
of a mile, on the London side, from the 
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phore arm. 


which, 





Bethnal Green Station, and on the high- 
level tracks running into the Bishopsgate 
goods depot, 
Street was, formed the terminus of the 
‘Eastern Counties Railway.” 


before Liverpool 
Here 
traffic of the shunting 
variety is incessant, 
day and_ night. 
Formerly two. signal- 
cabins were necessary 


for controlling the 
section and its maze 
of sidings, but now 


all the mechanism is 
concentrated in one 
electro-pneumatic box. 
To those acquainted 
with the everyday 
object, the interior of 
this box is startling in 
the extreme. Where 
is the row of levers, 


with shining handles 
and gaily _ painted 
bodies? Where are 


the shelves lined with 
block telegraph instru- 
ments, bells. of all 
tones, repeating ap- 
paratus, lamp __ indi- 
cators, etc.? Why is 
there no noise, no 
ting-tinging of electric 
bells, no crash of 
levers working in their 
locking-frame ? ‘The 
box is tenanted by 
two cool-looking men, 
who are stationed in 
front of an apparatus 
in shape not unlike 
that of a semi-grand 
piano bereft of its top 
cover, 10 ft. 8 in. 
long, and _ standing 
about 3 ft. from the 
floor. In front of the 
apparatus is a rank of 
small handles 6 inches 


long, which can be 

turned forwards and 
backwards with as 

much ease as_ the 

a piano can be depressed. ‘The 
- each of these handles 

for the purpose of 


actuating a pneumatic valve, and_ the 
latter, in turn, controls the supply of air 
to the air-motor, which performs the 
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actual task of releasing a signal or pulling 
over a switch, as the case may be. Each 


signal-post and switch is equipped with 
the 
accompanying 


a motor, respectively 
manner shown in 
illustrations. 

All this, — of 


situated in 
the 


course, does 
away with direct 
mechanical con- 
nection by 


rodding and wire, 


as well as_ obvi- 
ating the heavy 
physical — labour 


involved by pul- 


ling over a_ stiff 
lever every few 
seconds. Let us 


now examine the 
keyboard — closer, 
On the rank we 
count 38 handles. 
Of these 12 are 
painted red, and work 24 semaphore arms, 
while the remaining 26 are coloured black, 
and manipulate 43 switches. Every handle 
is provided with a small button, and the 
latter must be pressed before the handle 
itself can be moved; it is, in fact, a 
catch compelling the handle to perform 
its full stroke, 
and securing 
it firmly in 
either the 
‘on’ or “On” 
position. In 
the case of 
a handle 
Operating a 
signal the full 
stroke can be 
made at once ; 
but on re- 
versing the 
action, to set 
thesignal back 
to “danger,” 
there are two 
distinct 
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An electro-pneumatic switch-motor. 
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direction as that in which the 
signals is travelling. 

The point handles stop half-way, both 
in the forward and backward motions, 
which enables them to notify the operator, 
by refusing to complete the revolution, of 
the presence of 
any obstruction, 
such as gravel or 
stone, which may 
have got between 
the steel tongues 


train it 


of the — switch, 
and would thus 
prevent them 


locking 
the rails. 
There was 
originally,  im- 
mediately adjoin- 
ing the © signal- 
cabin, another and 
smaller edifice, 
containing a one- 
horse-power dynamo, which pumped up 
from Bishopsgate low-level station, where 
it is utilised for working lifts, driving 
shunting capstans, etc., a store of com- 
pressed air. But the pumps which were 
first fixed there have been removed to 
the Central Hydraulic Power Station at 
Bishopsgate, 
in order to 
avoid having 
to send a 
man up to 
supervise 


tight to 


them. From 
the air reser- 
voirs the air 


is conducted 
through a 
main of 2 
inches dia- 
meter, and 
supplied to 
the various 
motors by 
means” of 


mo- branch pipes 
tions, ,for the The electro-pneumatic switch-board at Spitalfields, G.E.R. of ; int h 
handle auto- diameter. 
matically pauses half-way, until the ‘The highest pressure of air sent through 


electric current has sent a message back, 
announcing that the arm has returned to 
“danger,” the object of this refinement 
being to guard against other handles 
being unlocked too Again, each 
signal handle is made to move in the same 


soon. 


the pipes is 75 lb., but the mechanism 
will act at a pressure as low as 55 lb. 
Concerning the motors, those for working 
the signals are the simpler of the two. 
In the case of a_ switch motor, com- 
pressed air admitted to one side or other 
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of the piston moves the switch to and 
fro ; while in the case of a signal motor, 
the air is admitted to only one side of 
the piston ,for the purpose of releasing the 
arm, the latter being returned to its 
normal position by a counterweight, and 
not by air acting on the opposite side of 
the piston. 

Electro-pneumatic signalling is the in- 
vention of Mr. Westinghouse, of the 
world-famous brake and electric traction 
firm. ‘The plant for the Great Eastern box 


however, the only difference between the 
two may be said to be as follows: In 
the former the pressure is brought into 
play by electricity, in the latter the 
pressure is brought to bear directly. In 
the former a high pressure of about 70 Ib. 
per square inch is ordinarily used, in 
the latter the pressure is normally 15 lb., 
and when not in use all operating and 
indicating pipes are subject to atmospheric 
pressure alone. With the pneumatic inter- 
locking apparatus the keyboard consists 





The low-pressure pneumatic interlocking apparatus at Grately Junction, L. & S.W.R. 


was manufactured in America, and then 
shipped piecemeal to this country, where 
it was put together and installed by 
Messrs. McKenzie & Holland. The 
North-Eastern Company are now fitting 
up an electro-pneumatic plant of 106 
levers at Tyne Dock, which will be 
at work very shortly; while another 
installation of 71 levers is in course of 
erection by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company at their new station at Bolton. 
The second apparatus is pneumatic, or, 
as it is commonly termed, “low-pressure ” 
signalling. For all practical purposes, 


of a closely-packed row of small handles, 
which have been not ‘inaptly com- 
pared to those of a publichouse beer 
engine. When the signalman pulls over 
a handle he admits a pressure of 7 Ib. 
per square inch into the 3-inch pipe 
connected with the semaphore or switch. 
Away rushes this pressure to the point 
of operation, where, instead of actuating 
a motor, as in the former system, it opens 
a valve, termed a-.‘“‘relay.” This sets 
free compressed air under the pressure of 
15 lb., which is sufficient to move the 
piston which lowers the signal or opens 
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the switch, as_ the may be. A 
signal is held in the “off” position, that 
is, it is lowered, by continued pressure 
of air in the pipe leading from the cabin 
to the signal-post. Absence or failure of 
power will always leave the arm in the 
“danger” position by force of gravity, 
and thus be on the side of safety. 

A very important refinement, however, 
is, that only one half of the stroke of the 
lever itself is made by the signalman, 
for the second portion is automatically 


case 
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Electro-pneumatic automatic signals on the London and South-Western Railway between 
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from condensation of moisture in pipes 
and the annoyances from leaks, to which 
a high-pressure apparatus is always more 
or less liable. This pneumatic signal- 
ling apparatus is the property of the 
British Pneumatic Railway Signal Com- 
pany, of Chippenham, Wilts, and the first 
installation of the plant has been made 
at Grateley Junction, on the London 
and South-Western Company’s main line, 
where a cabin containing 72: levers was 
opened on July 31st, 1901, the necessary 


Andover and Grateley Junctions. 


effected by the return indication, which 
shows that the semaphore or switch has 
attained the desired position, while until 
this indication is received no _ levers 
actuating signals or switches contradict- 
ing that particular movement can _ be 
worked. ‘The practical result of this is 
that the signalman is relieved of the 
necessity of hurrying. So delicate also is 
the mechanism, that in the event of a 
small pebble preventing the switch locking 
tight to the rail, the completion of the 
movement will not be made. There is 
with this system no possibility of trouble 


pressure being supplied by means of 
two small gasoline engines, one of which, 
however, is kept in reserve. A far larger 
plant is now being installed at the re- 
modelling of Salisbury Station. 

Within the last few months another 
important refinement, involving the use 
of electricity, has been made at Grateley. 
The “down” signals controlled by this 
cabin are now equipped with automatic 
“replacers,” meaning that the passage of a 
train automatically puts those signals back 
to “danger.” The automatic replacer 


consists of a track circuit between a battery 
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at one end and a relay at the other; 
the battery being placed in the signal 
cabin. ‘The electric current between the 
two passes through the rails, which are 
insulated at each end of the section and 
bonded together. When the train enters 
the section the train short-circuits the 
track battery—that is to say, the current, 
instead of going through the rails, goes 
tarough the wheels of the train, thereby 
causing the relay coils to be de-energised 
and opening the magnet circuit at these 


A signal post and ground disc signal controlled by 
the ‘‘Crewe” sysiem, 


points. The opening of the magnet 
circuit makes an electro-pneumatic valve 
to drop, the dropping of which valve shuts 
off the air pressure from the diaphragm 
of a “cut-off” valve, permitting, at the 
same time, this “cut-off” to open and 
send back the low-pressure air to a 
replacer cylinder. The latter throws back 
the lever on the interlocking apparatus 
half-way, and the ordinary automatic in- 
dication completes the stroke. Thus it 
is the lever which automatically replaces 
the signal to ‘‘ danger,” and this is the 
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only automatic replacing apparatus which 
effects its purpose in this peculiarly safe 
manner. Owing to the comparative 
weakness of the electrical power utilised 
no stray current can affect the mechanism. 

Secondly, both tracks between Grateley 
and Andover junctions have been equipped 
with automatic signals on the electro- 
pneumatic system. ‘The distance between 
these two stations is six miles, and it 
has been divided into six equidistant 
automatically controlled block sections, 
each of which is equipped with a pair 
of posts, referring to the “‘up” and 
“down” track respectively. The 
upper signal on each pole is the home 
or stop-signal guarding the entrance 
to that particular section, while the 
lower is the distant or caution signal 
repeating the movements of the stop 
signal ahead, and thus giving the 
driver of a train timely warning of the 
condition of the next succeeding block 
section. 

These automatic signals are worked 
by low-pressure air, while the valves 
controlling their movements are opened 
and shut by means of electricity. ‘The 
latter power is supplied from batteries 
placed near each pair of posts. 

The rails of both tracks between 
Andover and Grateley are bonded 
together, and insulated at the end of 
each section, while between the two 
stations a subterranean pipe conveys 
the air power at a pressure of 25 Ib. 
per square inch. The base of each 
post is fitted with a power-box, con- 
taining two air cylinders and two 
electro-magnets with pneumatic valves 
—that is, an air cylinder and an electro- 
magnet, etc., for each arm ; an electri- 
cal terminal, an electric relay, and a 
reducing valve—-the last-named reduc- 
ing the 25 lb. air pressure to the 
pressure required for releasing an arm 
—viz., about 7 lb. The train on entering 
Section 1 short-circuits the relay as with 
the replacer, thereby causing the relay 
coils to be de-energised, and breaking the 
main signal circuit through the falling of 
the armature. The falling away of the 
armature opens the exhaust valve of the 
pneumatic valve, and allows the counter- 
balance to take the home or stop signal 
to the danger position by forcing the air 
from the cylinder. ‘This signal in assuming 
the danger position opens another circuit 
causing the caution signal on the same 
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Lever-frame of the “Crewe 


post, but referring to the section ahead, 
to fly to danger also—this in order to 
obviate the discrepancy of a distant signal 
being at safety and the home above it 
indicating line blocked. ‘The train having 
cleared Block 1 and entered Block 2, the 
current from the track battery flows again 
through the rails and energises the relay, 
with the result that the armature is raised 
and the pneumatic valve is opened to 
admit air into the cylinder, releasing the 
stop signal of Block 1. The train having 
cleared Block 2 and entered Block 3, the 
same operation is repeated where the 
stop signal on Post 2 is concerned, while 
at the same time the circuit on Post 2’s 
distant signal on the preceding pole has 
been closed, allowing this signal to go to 
safety. The point must be emphasized 
that the normal position of the automatic 
signals is the safety one, for they only 
assume the danger position whilst their 
own section is occupied by atrain. ‘These 
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”: electrical-power signalling. apparatus. 


automatic signals, which are the first thing 
of the kind in this country, have been 
installed by the British Pneumatic Railway 
Signalling Company. ‘There is a_ great 
future before automatic signalling, because 
it can economically effect an increase in 
the number of block sections, thereby 
augmenting the capacity of a track, without 
recourse to costly widening works. 

The advantages common to _ the 
electro-pneumatic and low-pressure pneu 
matic systems are very considerable, and 
may be enumerated as follows. First, 
there is the increased efficiency possessed 
by the apparatus where reliability and 
simplicity of working are concerned, while 
there is very little wear and tear of the 
mechanism itself. Second, there is the 
saving of time; for, between the move- 
ment made on the key-board and that 
of the most distant switch or semaphore 
operated, barely two seconds elapse. 
Hitherto the Board of Trade regulations 
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have compelled switches to be placed 
within 200 yards of the levers controlling 
them, but with the two pneumatic methods 
an extension to 300 yards has been sanc- 
tioned. As a matter of fact, pneumatic- 
controlled switches can be safely operated 
overa distance of two miles, while the fact 
of the power being conveyed through a 
pipe obviates the curve problem altogether, 
for with the ordinary mode of switch 
working each divergence from the straight 
means a fresh set of cranks. 

Again, there is the abolition of all ex- 
posed switch rods and signal wires, which 
are not only liable to accident themselves, 
becoming clogged by snow, ete., but 
(especially in busy shunting yards) prove 
veritable death-traps to railway servants 
by tripping up unwary feet. The place 
of wire and rodding is’ taken by 
underground pipes, which present no 
obstacle and require practically no look- 
ing after. 

Then, where the signalmen themselves 
are concerned, there is the abolition of 
physical labour, and a great reduction of 
staff—roughly speaking, one man can do 
the work of three. In fact, from the railway 
shareholders’ point of view, the reduction 
of a well-paid staff of men cannot fail to 
be considered as one of the chief merits 
of the new system; though it can hardly 
be considered a satisfactory feature from 
that of the men. 

l’or example, at 
the New Union 
depot, Boston, 
where 4000 trains 
are dealt with in 
the 24 hours, one 
electr o-pneu- 
matic box, 
equipped with 
127 handles, and 
tenanted by one 
signalman at a 


time, does the 
whole work. 
Again, at the 


great junction at 
Buffalo, N.Y., 
where the number 
of trains is 1260, 
one low-pressure 
pneumatic box, 
equipped with 51 
levers and served 
by one man, is 
sufficient. 
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The third and last system cannot strictly 
be termed “wireless”; for wire, made 
up into subterranean cables, but not 
rodding, conveys the mechanical power 
utilised. 

It is an electric switch and signal 
apparatus, which, because it is the out- 
come of extensive experiments made on 
behalf of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and has recently been 
adopted by that company as their standard 
apparatus, is known as the ‘Crewe 
system.” The apparatus was installed at 
Crewe in January 1898, since which time 
it has been in continual use, and is gradu- 
ally being added to. At the present day 
there are between 500 and tooo levers 
in use. The photograph (p. 347) showing 
the interior of a signal-cabin containing 
59 levers clearly demonstrates the com- 
pactness of the frame. It will be noticed 
that the ordinary mechanical levers are 
retained in miniature; thus the ordinary 
signalman has nothing new to learn in the 
way of movements or catches. ‘The 
levers are arranged in two tiers, the upper 
tier being used for switch movements 
and the lower tier for signal movements. 
Each switch and signal is provided with 
its own electrical main, and, in case of 
failure, one switch or one signal alone 
is affected by this system. ‘The switch 
movement is an electro-motor, worked 
by a current of 
about 20 amperes 
at 100 volts, the 
mechanical parts 
working in a bath 
of black oil; 
the connections 
with the lever in 
the cabin are six 
wires, made up 
in a single cable 
about three- 
quarters of an 
inch in diameter, 
which is laid down 
in a groove in a 
wood casing. A 
check-lock is 
provided, to pre- 
vent the signalman 
from completing 
the movement of 
a switch lever, or 
moving the signal 
levers in connec- 


’ system. tion, unless the 
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switches themselves are accurately in 
position and locked; and, in addition, each 
switch is fitted with signal detectors, so that 
in the event of the failure of the first 
refinement, the signal cannot be pulled off 
if the switches are not in place. The 
cast-iron boxes containing the switch motor 
and the signal detectors are level with the 
ballast, so that they too present no obsacle. 

The semaphore signals are worked by 
an electro-magnet, the connections with 
the lever in the cabin consisting of two 
wires—one, however, being a common 
return for several signals. ‘The signal 
wires can either be laid in troughing 
underground or carried on overhead posts, 
as is most convenient ; but in any case 
the obstruction presented by ordinary 
signal wires ‘is obviated. By the “Crewe 
system” switches and signals can be 
worked at any distance. ‘There can be 
no doubt as to electrical power being 
eminently suited for the work. It is a 
power that is already provided, or soon 
will be provided, at all large stations for 
lighting ; it is one that will, in the near 
future, be more generally employed for 
driving shunting capstans, luggage lifts, 
etc. ; and, finally, it is a power that can 
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be obtained direct from the main of an 
Electric Supply Company; hence, no 
additional plant should be required. On 
the other hand, all methods of electrical 
power signalling are liable—unless the 
contingency is most carefully provided 
against—to be interfered with by stray 
currents in and near railroad yards. The 
remaining advantages of the “Crewe 
system” are mainly a repetition of those 
already enumerated as pertaining to the 
Electro-Pneumatic and Pneumatic. It 
reduces the size of signal cabins and the 
number of men required to work a cabin ; 
it relieves the signalman of strain and 
labour ; while no difficulty is experienced 
in “leading out” of a signal cabin in a 
crowded permanent way. Again, great care 
has been taken that no part of the 
apparatus is above the ballast, so that no 
obstruction dangerous to railway servants 
exists. 

The Railway Signal Company, Fazaker- 
ley, Liverpool, are the makers of the 
apparatus, which is at present confined 
to the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company, though there is a_pro- 
bability of a trial installation being fitted 
on several other systems. 
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BY VIOLET 


FANE. 


” Life’s grey afternoon we meet again 


Who, blind and ignorant, with naught to guide 


Save the warm blood that at meridian-tide 


Urges to folly, sought, and sought in vain 


To mingle our two beings, and enchain 


Two souls in bondage ! 


Then, as to-day ! 


But the world was wide 


When lands and seas divide, 


Young hearts forget, for all their pride of pain ! 


So you forgot, and / remember, now, 


Vaguely, as in a dream of long ago, 


Only, that sometime, somewhere,—when, or how, 


Or why, I scarcely even care to know,— 


You made me suffer, and this thought ensures 


The welcome now that had not, else, been yours ! 





“! ealled the ball and it rolled and wobbled towards me, and / sent it away and it roiled away, 
and | told it to stop and it stood still” (page 354.) 
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ORTIMER was always rather 
peculiar. He and I were at 
Winchester together, and about 

the same age; we took our removes 
regularly, and so saw a good deal of 
each other. He was unlike other boys 
—strangely proud and sensitive. I re- 
member the occasion when his curious 
temperament first came to notice and 
gave his life a bias. He was very quick 
at mathematics and things generally ; but 
he had a poor memory for words, and 
wrote shocking verses. One day—we 
had just got into the Lower Fifth, I 
remember, and were doing some elegiacs 

the Form master spoke to him contemp- 
tuously. Mortimer flushed and frowned, 


and, as the master ceased, closed his 


book sharply and never opened it 
again. He would not be schooled any 


Jonger, he said, by an ill-bred bully, and 
from that day on he did no more Form 
work. 

As he never went in much for games, 
the time soon hung heavy on his hands ; 
and to my surprise he began to take up 
chemistry, and was always in and out of 
the laboratory. Our Science master at 
Winchester was a red-headed Irishman 
called Franey, lusty and strong to all 
appearance, but of the most nervous and 
timid disposition. He was inordinately 
proud of having secured a willing student, 
and the two became inseparable. As I 
soon passed into the Upper Fifth, and 
then into the Sixth, I saw less and less of 
Mortimer. But our friendship continued ; 
for with all his pride he was gentle and 


affectionate, and I always liked him 
greatly, I hardly know why. He was 
nice-looking in his own way—a_ clean, 
mouse-coloured English boy, with ap- 


pealing grey eyes. 
In October, 1882, I went to Balliol, 
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and Mortimer came up to Oxford in the 
following May. My two terms’ seniority, 
the demands of the river on my leisure, 
and the fact that I was reading for 
Honour Mods., and afterwards for Greats 
and a Fellowship, while he stuck to his 
chemistry, prevented me from seeing 
much of him. Later, too, he kept a good 
deal to himself, and went in for abstruse, 
visionary studies: interesting if you like, 
but vague and unprofitable. Yet I envied 
him the money which made it possible 
for him to follow his bent and _ read 
what he liked: liberty is always seductive 
to the young. But though we fell apart, 
whenever we did meet the old liking 
showed itself as strong as ever. Some- 
times he would look me up and have a 
talk. Now and again he spoke of his 
ambitions, or rather of his hopes: when 
you come to deal with the mysteries, 
hopes are as much as you can have. 
One day, he fairly startled me. I had 
been talking to him of my work, and had 
mentioned casually a Greek manuscript, 
recently discovered, of part of the Bacche 
—1 palimpsest—when I noticed that 
Mortimer was gazing into space as if he 
were not listening. I shut up rather 
huffed, but he turned to me at once in 
his charming, eager way, and begged me 
not to be offended. ‘‘ Your mention of a 
palimpsest,” he said, “led me to think 
of what the scientific equivalent of a 
palimpsest would be, and I came on rather 
an interesting idea. Suppose strong 
sunshine beating ona rock. Every shadow 
of man or beast cast on the rock modifies 
the sun’s influence, and so leaves an 
imprint, however faint, on the stone. 
Fancy if, in time to come, we were able to 
read such a palimpsest and print off for 
you photographs of Plato and Sophocles 
from some rock on Colonus! Wait a 


* I dedicate this story to the memory of the man of letters who gave me the first idea of it.—F. H. 


Copyright Frank Harris, 1902 
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little, my friend, —science will yet decipher 
palimpsests a great deal more interesting 
than your sheepskin puzzles.” 

The idea was curious, and Mortimer 
was in earnest, I saw; but of course the 
thing was impossible. 

In due time I took my First, and after- 
wards was lucky enough to get a Fellow- 
ship at All Souls. Then I came to 
London and was called to the Bar. I 
lost sight of Mortimer completely, and for 
years scarcely heard of him. I knew, 
however, in a vague way, that he had 
gone down to his people in Wales, and 
had been a great disappointment to them. 
He would not enter any of the professions, 
nor marry, nor take to himself any of the 
accepted and usual burdens of life. He 
grew more and more solitary, and at last 
went and built himself a cottage and a 
laboratory on the coast of Cardigan Bay, 
with money left to him by his mother, 
and there spent some of the best years 
of his life, more like a hermit than a 
reasonable human being. 

Years passed: I had just taken silk, 
indeed, when I heard of Mortimer again. 
He was lecturing in London and the 
provinces, and scraps of his talk came to 
me now and then, filtered through the 
daily papers. One or two phrases that 
had escaped the mangling of the reporters 
interested me: ‘‘ Laws of nature and 
ideas in the mind,” he said, “are cor- 
relatives, and suppose each other as eyes 
suppose light. ” Again: “ Spiritual 
forces can be measured as easily as 
mechanical forces, and will be found to 
be more efficient.” These and other such 
cryptic utterances rather attracted me. 

People thought him a little mad; he 
pretended to be able to work miracles, 
they said, and told wild stories about him 
that I had neither the time nor the 
inclination to investigate. Mortimer was 
the last person in the world, I thought, to 
play thaumaturge or to try to impose on 
any one. I was dumfounded when the 
news came of the scandal at Birmingham 
—Mortimer accused of cheating and 
swindling. Impossible! In my indig- 
nation I tore up the paper that held the 
news and pitched it out of my brougham 
window. I was on my way down to 
chambers when I read the account. ‘That 
very afternoon Mortimer came into my 
office. 

He had changed greatly. The light 
brown hair had turned grey; the slight 
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figure seemed to have lost its spring ; 
the hands twined nervously; the patient, 
appealing eyes even seemed to have lost 
their candour. 

“Can I have a talk with you?” he 
asked, as our hands met. 

“Surely,” I replied ; “I am glad you 
came to me.” 

He threw himself into my armchair 
with a sigh, and ran his hands through 
his hair; then suddenly sprang up in the 
old abrupt way. ‘ Pack them all off,” he 
said, speaking quickly, ‘‘ your clerk and 
everybody, and let us have a talk: I want 
your judgment of me, and no one else’s.” 

He was so nervous and excited that I 
humoured him. I gave my clerk three 
or four messages for solicitors and sent 


him away, and then went outside and 
sported my oak. I was surprised at 
myself. In spite of all I had to do, and 


a dozen engagements, I was as eager as 
a girl to hear Mortimer’s story. When I 
came back to him I filled my pipe, drew 
up another chair, crossed my legs on it, 
and said, ‘‘Go ahead; the court is with 
you.” 

He seemed to find it hard to begin. 
He took out his handkerchief and drew 
it backwards and forwards through his 
nervous fingers, a gesture I remembered 
from the old days at Winchester. At 
length, with a troubled sort of face: “I 
must go back to the beginning,” he began, 
as if apologising. 

I nodded encouragement, 
went on. 

“You know I worked at science at 
Winchester. I did a good deal there 
with Franey : he was a painstaking teacher, 
and I got a fair idea of inorganic chemis- 
try from him. At Oxford I did a lot of 
gas analysis and some physics ; and then 
I went over to Heidelberg and spent 
four or five years with Bunsen in his 
laboratory. You didn’t know that ?” 

‘Did you really ?” I answered, wonder- 
ing how he had found the time. ‘It 
must have been interesting.” 

“More than interesting,” he rejoined. 
“ Bunsen, you know, was the man who 
discovered the spectroscope. Curious, 
wasn’t it? About 1850, Comte declared 
that there were two things that would 
never be found out as long as the world 
lasted—two secrets of which the keys 


and he 


would never be entrusted to man: one 
was the origin of life, and the other 
the chemical composition of the stars. 
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Within ten years of the day he made the 
prediction, Bunsen used the spectroscope 
and showed the chemical composition of 
the stars. I was two years with Bunsen as 
an assistant : he paid me for the last year 
and a half, so I suppose I was of some use 
to him. I could not persuade him, the 
last of the great analysts, that the day of 
synthetic chemistry had come, but I was 
assured of it myself, and when I went 
down to Wales and started a chemical 
laboratory, it was in order to practise 
synthetic chemistry and notanalytic. My 
family was bothering me to settle down, 
as they called it; but I had other things 
to do—more important things, I thought. 
That problem of the origin of life was 
always in my head: a sort of tantalising 
mirage, and I had ideas that seemed to 
lead to it—fascinating glimpses of light. 
Plato, you know, talks about the unity 
and universality of life; but Plato had 
no idea that plants are as much alive 
as men and women. Long before I had 
read any botany I knew that there must 
be plants which lived by eating; plants 
which could nourish themselves on meat 
and insects; plants which could move 
from place to place ; plants in which the 
sap pulsed like blood. One life, one 
law, one plan throughout creation. And 
just as there is no gap between vegetable 
and animal life, so there is no gap 
between organic and inorganic existence ; 
the being of stones and gases and metals 
must be subject to the same law, swayed 
by the same force, moving to the same 
end: a thought in the mind of man is a 
law in the furthest star.” 

He broke off abruptly, and when he 
began again it was with a half humorous 
smile. ‘Curious, isn’t it, Jack ?—know- 
ledge used to bring scepticism, whereas 
to-day it brings belief. Did you know 
that modern scientists have found that 
‘vibrations pass through space which 
cannot be propagated by matter’? They 
have therefore had to invent ether ; the 
materialists themselves compelled to give 
matter a companion soul: extraordinary 
discovery, eh? But long before this un- 
defined ‘ether’ was invented, I had made 
matter and spirit my starting-points. 

“How much I did I don’t know, and 
I don’t want to talk about it; I want 
to come to the heart of the matter. I 
made some curious discoveries: I found 
very soon that one can fuse and mix 
bodies without regard for their different 
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atomic weights. You know what I mean, 
don’t you?” 

“No,” I answered, shaking my head ; 
‘**T have no scientific knowledge at all.” 

“Well,” he said, “let me make it as 
simple as possible: oxygen has a certain 
atomic weight, and hydrogen also, and, 
in order to mix them, you must put two 
volumes of hydrogen with one volume 
of oxygen. You see, the greater and 
the meaner do not unite easily in gases 
any more than in human beings.” 

I looked at him in amazement, but 
he went on quite seriously, with his head 
propped on his hand. “ And if the gases 
refuse to mix, you heat them, or pass an 
electric spark through them, and they 
unite at once,—an electric spark,” he re- 
peated, as if he saw something symbolic 
in the words. After a pause, he went 
on again, almost as if he were lecturing, 
I thought: “So-called inanimate bodies 
will unite for all sorts of reasons, or, if 
you like the scientific jargon better, they 
will unite under various conditions: for 
instance, put gold and lead together at a 
certain temperature—say 18° Celsius— 
and you will find that the gold will slowly 
interpenetrate the lead, and in time make 
one with it. This simply means that the 
atoms of both metals are in a constant 
state of motion or vibration—that there 
is no such thing in nature as stillness 
or death.” 

He broke off and turned to me 
abruptly. ‘Do you remember a story 
in the Bible that a woman touched 
the hem of Jesus’ garment, and that 
He turned round to see who it was; 
for he felt that virtue had gone out of 
Him? I always knew that that was true, 
literally true. Well, just as electricity 
helps us to mix gases, so I found that 
electricity helped me to fuse metals and 
mix them ; and when I had no electricity 
I could mix them by personal magnetism, 
if virtue sufficient were in me. Again 
you shrug your shoulders and don’t be- 
lieve me: I suppose you are right not 
to; but it is true nevertheless. 

“At length I resolved to do some- 
thing that would convince you sceptics, 
and I set to work with a sort of moral 
idea before me. If I can prove this 
unity and universality of life, I said to 
myself, surely men will grow more pitiful 
and more kindly to all forms of being— 
more gentle, too, in humility of kinship. 
Even now we are careful of horses and 
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dogs and birds and flowers that subserve 
our pleasures, but very cruel to animals 
and snakes and insects that can hurt 
us, and utterly heedless of stones and 
metals, which seem to us without sen- 
sation. I hoped to make a_ larger 
sympathy potent and effectual.” 

“But you don’t really believe,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘ that stones and metals can 
feel? You might almost as well say 
that they can think.” 

“ Have you ever considered,” Mortimer 
replied, “why it is that you can pass 
quickly over thin ice which would break 
if you stood still upon it? No, eh? 
Well, it is simply because ice wishes to 
remain ice—tries to resist strain. You 
show disbelief in your face,” he cried; 
“but will you believe Haeckel of Jena— 
perhaps the first scientific authority in 
the world ?—here are his words: ‘ Matter 
and ether are not dead, and moved only 
by extrinsic force; they are endowed 
with sensation and will ; they experience 
an inclination for condensation, a dislike 
for strain.’ Now are you satisfied? The 
life of stones and metals may be simpler 
than your life; they may have fewer 
sensations than you, but they also live, 
if motion and feeling and will are proofs 
of life. It was this truth that I divined 
and resolved to establish. I sought a 
proof simple and sufficient beyond denial 
or doubt. 

“T determined to fuse metals together 
in such a way that they would do my 
bidding : that the mass would come when 
I asked it to come, go when I told it to 
go, stand still when I bade it stand still, 
and so prove that the spirit of man is 
that of God, and rules throughout crea- 
tion.” He looked up suddenly; but I 
was listening enthralled,—his enthusiasm 
had infected me. He went on: “I went 
to work to fuse my metals ; and first of all 
I fused three metals (I don’t know why, 
mere superstition, I’m afraid; though | 
have found that some superstitions are 
fragments of forgotten knowledge) ; and 
then I fused nine metals, because, as 
you know, the figure g shows curious 
properties in multiplication and addition, 
Still I failed absolutely. At length I 
fused seven metals, probably because 7 
was a sacred number to men in the past, 
and lo! I succeeded at once beyond 
all hope. Listen: I made a large mould 
of the best fire-clay to resist heat—the 
mould of a perfect sphere, forty-nine inches 
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in diameter—seven times seven, you 
know—and then I prepared my seven 
metals and poured them in one stream 
into the mould. ‘The next morning, when 
the metal had had time to cool, I went 
back, and there was the mould cracked and 
broken. I was hideously disappointed. 

“T must tell you I had made the mould 
hollow, in order to get a skin of metal an 
inch thick, for otherwise the mass would 
have been unwieldy. Well, as I say, I found 
the mould cracked and gaping, and when I 
broke it all away, out rolled a ball, wob- 
bling and imperfect, instead of my perfect 
sphere. At first I was in despair, and 
then puzzled. The colour of the thing 
was superb: it had the play and light on 
it of steel, and the glow of gold, and was 
beautiful exceedingly. But it was not 
round. While I looked at it, Jack ” (and 
as Mortimer spoke he put his hand on 
mine), ‘the truth came to me in a flash: 
of a sudden I saw that it was the shape of 
the earth—-the sphere flattened at both 
poles and bulged at the equator-—a _ per- 
fect model of our earth, Jack” (and he 
sprang to his feet): ‘‘ the laws that made 
the world had made my sphere, and in 
my exultation 1 knew I had succeeded,” 
(and as he spoke he began to pace up 
and down the office,) “‘ for I called the 
ball and it rolled and wobbled towards 
me, and I sent it away and it rolled away, 
and I told it to stop and it stood still—I 
was as God. 

“ All this,” he said, as he came back 
to the chair again after a long pause, 
“may have little interest for you, but it 
drove me nearly mad ; for the curious part 
of the matter is that, though I went to 
sleep that night with the magic ball by my 
bedside, exultant and content, and awoke 
refreshed and happy, yet in the morn- 
ing I had lost my power. It was heart- 
breaking. I spoke to the ball and it 
did not respond; and, after the one 


gaudy moment of power and accom- 
plishment, I had weeks of dull dis- 


appointment and failure and doubt—yes, 
doubt; for in time I even came to 
doubt whether my success had _ not 
been an hallucination, a deception of 
fevered senses. At length I put the ball 


out of my mind and went on with some 
other work; and suddenly one day I 
found that I had regained my power over 
the ball and could make it do whatever I 
wanted ; and as a proof to myself, I called 
it up the stairs after me, and then out 
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upon the beach, and I could have knelt 
and kissed the mark it left on the 
powdery sand. 

“ Months passed, and years, and I got 
no further. Sometimes for days I had 
control of the ball, and then of a sudden the 
power would leave me, and I was plunged 
into hell. It seemed to me often as if 
the fault were not in me but in the ball 
itself. ‘That makes you start,” he cried ; 
“ but think: how did the ball hear without 
ears and move without force? Surely it 
must have had mind and will. At any rate, 
that’s my belief. But whether the fault 
was in me or in the ball, the result was 
the same. For: weeks despair would lie 
on me, crushing me ; and then a change 
would come, and I was master again and 
king. One thing upheld me. It seemed 
to me that gradually 1 was getting more 
and more control over my strange com- 
panion ; the periods in which the ball 
disobeyed me grew shorter and shorter, 
and my mastery over it became more and 
more complete. 

‘But the imperfect tortured me, and 
the alternations of hope and fear broke 
down my health. I got nervous and 
fanciful, and, in my loneliness, weaker 
and weaker. I found out then, Jack, 
that, just as there is no limit between 
what is possible and what is impossible, 
so there is no line between sanity and 
insanity. Curious, isn’t it? As soon as 
we think of our bodies we are unwell, 
and as soon as we think of our minds 
we are on the verge of madness. I grew 
frightened of myself, and determined to 
change my mode of life. Besides, I had 
become very weak, and was afraid to wait 
too long, lest my secret should perish 
with me. ‘True, my discoveries were not 
so important as I had once hoped they 
would be; but it was better, I re- 
flected, to tell a little than to let it all 
be lost ; for there were myriads of genera- 
tions coming after me, who would do 
that which I had failed to do, and bring 
to fulfilment that which I had only 
begun. With this thought in my head, 
I came up to London and began to 
lecture. The change did my health good, 
and I got to love the work—though, of 
course, it was elementary. I delighted 
to show by a hundred analogies that the 
laws of physics were laws of thought ; that 
there is a positive and negative in the 
electric current, corresponding to the sex- 
division in man and woman; that our 
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notion of expediency is the law of least 
resistance, and that the passion of love 
is the law of gravitation, and moves stars 
and suns as easily as boys and girls. | 

“And when I told them from the 
platform that I would give them a proof 
of all this, and described to them how 
I had fused and mixed the seven metals, 
and how the ball had taken the shape 
of the earth in spite of my mould, and 
how it would hear and obey me—come 
to me when I told it to come, go away 
when I told it to go away, and stand 
still at my .command—people believed 
me who would not otherwise have be- 
lieved my teaching, nor even have cared 
to listen to it. Like children, they were 
pleased with the puzzle, and nothing 
more. ‘The secret of life which I had 
discovered did not interest them, and 
the mysterious kinship of man, not only 
with the other animals, but with that 
world of inorganic elements which seems 
to our dull senses motionless and dead, 
left them utterly indifferent. It was the 
miracle, Jack, which they had come out 
to see. 

“One night I was tired, and the ball 
responded badly—scarcely moved at all, 
in fact—and the people laughed and 
hooted, and some wanted their money 
back ; they sickened me with disappoint- 
ment; and afterwards that impression 
grew upon me, and the more I thought 
of it the more frightened I became. 
You can understand, can’t you? The 
whole of my teaching endangered because 
the visible proof was not always with me. 
The dull generation that wanted a sign 
was not always satisfied,” and as he spoke 
he rose and paced up and down the office. 
When he began again, he spoke slowly and 
with long pauses, as if he were tired. 

“And so, Jack, temptation came to 
me. It was a story of Edgar Allan Poe 
that gave me the idea. I cut an opening 
in the ball, and got a little boy who could 
enter it and move it as he liked from the 
inside. It took me only a week or so 
to construct the mechanism. You dis- 
approve, I see,’’ he said, turning to me. 
“ But, think : after all, it was only making 
certain what was usual and ordinary. 

“ Besides, I hardly ever employed 
the boy—my word of honour—he was 
not necessary. His mere presence gave 
me confidence, and I went on for weeks 
successfully. I lectured here in London, 
and then in Leeds and Liverpool, and 
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all through Scotland, without using the 
boy at all. 

“Tt was at Manchester, on my return 
south, that I first noticed a man in the 
audience—a man with an evil face. He 
sat there sneering disbelief at me while 
I talked. I could see envy and hatred in 
his eyes, and I grew afraid of him. His 
influence was evil; and my second night 
at Manchester I put Walter in the ball : 
I had lost confidence. Evil affects 
us even when we resist it; sometimes 
I think it affects us more when we resist 
it than when we yield to it... . From 
that day on I used the boy occasionally ; 
for the evil face followed me all over the 
country—the same face in every audience, 
till I grew to loathe it. 

“TI was lecturing at Birmingham on 
the Monday night, I remember ; and as 
soon as I began to speak I noticed that 
man before me in the fifth row, as usual, 
and I grew cold with fear. But I soon 
pulled myself together, and went on 
with my lecture. The people were very 
enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is catching ; 
and somehow or other I was filled with 
the sense of victory. And when at the 
end I told the ball to come to me and it 
came, and to go away from me and it 
went, I was quite confident and happy ; 
and I put my hand on the ball and said, 
‘I think if I told it to spin round, it 
would spin with the motion of the earth 
round its axis,’ and as I spoke the ball 
began to spin; and when I looked out 
over the audience in triumph I noticed 
the man with the evil face had got up 
in his place to watch the ball; in half 
a minute he sat down again with a grin, 
as if he had solved the riddle—the poor 
fool ! 

“The next afternoon my boy—he was 
a nice little fellov—came to me, and 
asked me for the evening off: his mother, 
it appeared, lived at Edgbaston, and he 
wanted to go and see her. But I said: 
‘No, Walter: I am not quite well, and 
I shall be afraid without you.’ 

“He looked at me a little sullenly, I 
thought, as he replied: ‘ You don’t need 
me, Professor; you know the ball goes 
just as well without me: it always starts 
before I even put my weight on the 
bar.’ 

“But I cried: ‘ No, no, Walter; the 
excitement of last night has tired me; I 
cannot let you go. Without you I should 
be afraid.’ 


“ 


So I opened my second lecture 
at Birmingham with the boy in the sphere. 
The hall was crowded, and the people 
more enthusiastic than ever; but when, 
at the end of my lecture, I called the ball 
to me, it would scarcely move, and when 
I sent it away, it responded very feebly ; 
and I trembled, fearing that Walter was 
disobedient. In the audience there were 
murmurs of discontent. 

“Suddenly the man with the evil face 
rose and said: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve 
followed these lectures for weeks. That 
man on the platform is an impostor. I can 
prove it : his trick is a swindle and a cheat,’ 
and the next moment he had come up and 
was beside me on the stage. He declared 
that there must be a young boy or girl 
in the ball to move it, and he dared me 
to let him examine the ball and show 
what he called the fact. 

“T looked at him and said: ‘ What 
does the fact prove? Doesn’t the lesson 
remain whether the ball stands still or 
moves ?’ 

* And he laughed in my face. ‘Who 
cares for your lesson,’ he cried, ‘or your 
teaching ?—the one thing we want to 
know is whether you can make dead 
metal move ; you can take your teaching 
where you like. Is there any one inside 
that ball or not ?—that’s what we want 
to know.’ 

““A good idea came to me in my 
extremity, and I said: ‘ You are absurd. 
How could a person inside the ball make 
it spin ?’ 

“And he replied: ‘I don’t know, but 
I'll soon find out when I see the mechan- 
ism. If there is any one inside the ball 
you are a cheat !’ 

* And I answered: ‘I am not a cheat ; 
what do I cheat you of if there were 
some one inside the ball?’ But as I 
spoke all the others shouted, and he 
cried, ‘Let me test the ball’; and I 
said, ‘You shall not’; and he said, ‘I 
will !’ 

“Even as I withstood him I noticed 
that all were on his side and against me ; 
and then hatred of them overcame me, 
and contempt, and I said: ‘What if 
there is a boy in the ball? What will 
you do then ?’ 

“ And he shouted in triumph, turning 
to them: ‘I knew it was a boy! He 
has confessed.’ 

“T can’t tell all they said and did 
in their rage” (Mortimer was now 




















A ROSE 
speaking feebly, as if exhausted), “ but 
at last they gave me a pen and ink 
and told me to write the admission that 
there was a boy inside the ball, and 
that I had cheated them, or else they 
would break open the ball and see for 
themselves. 

“T was tired to death, and my soul 
was filled with contempt of them and 
loathing; and at last I signed the 
paper admitting that I was a_ cheat, 
and they jeered at me and spat upon 
the ground, and crowed that Birmingham 
was too wise to be taken in by my 
tricks, and demanded their money back, 
and went away sneering and triumphant. 

“T sat on the platform deserted and 
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alone, shamed to the soul: my life in 
ruins about me. 
* * * * * 
‘Suddenly a door at the right of the 
stage opened, and little Walter came in; 
when he saw me, he hesitated. 


“*T am _ sorry, Professor,’ he said, 
anging his head—‘ very sorry. I did s 
hanging his head— very sorry. id so 


want to see my mother that I went to 
Edgbaston; but the ball moved, didn’t 
it, just the same ?’ 

“T started to my feet! ‘You were 
not in the ball, then, Walter?’ I cried; 
and he answered, looking at me in as- 
tonishment: ‘No, Professor, I was not 
in the ball. I have only just come 


back,’ ” 








A ROSE OF DREAMS. 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR. 


aye my door it sways in bloom, 
With each sweet wind that blows ; 

Cream-scented, with a heart of gold,— 
My perfect, silent rose. 


Beyond this threshold that I love 
My fairest dreaming lies. 

I enter into restful peace, 
And find my Paradise. 


Here may I learn where wisdom dwells ; 
Mine eyes are clear to see ; 

And Thought and I abide alone 
In wordless harmony. 


When dreamland moonlight through the vines 
In silver tracing falls, 

My heart owns every solitude 
Within these quiet walls. 


Yet if I dare to touch one flower, 
It fades before mine eyes : 

My 
Of shadow Paradise. 


rose is but a shadow rose 

















YOLANDE DE FLANDRE. 


SOME HOLIDAY NOTES. 


BY J. H. 


ESTS the mere shadow of a 

R name :”—but what a name! 

Yolande de Flandre, Yolande 

de Flandre: how it sings in the ear— 

rhythmic, sonorous, medizval! the glamour 

and pageantry of the Middle Ages seem to 
linger in that echoing name. 

Yolande de Flandre: the mind’s eye 
sees her, clad in the clinging gown and 
trailing train that Fashion has revived for 
to-day; the ermined green silk cap-of- 
maintenance sits close upon her amber 
hair; big ornaments of Byzantine gold 
coil at her ears, behind them floats the 
reverted veil of gauze tissued with argent ; 
the white full arms sway free from the 
hanging manches, in the firm hand is the 
whip for the serf or the sword for the foe. 
Yolande de Flandre: beautiful, proud, 
Juxurious, amorous, crafty, bold, volcanic ; 
Dame-royal of a tiny Court, Duchesse of 
the petty feudal State of Bar, regent of a 
Naboth’s vineyard, contemner of bandit 
barons ; forger, warrior, killer of priests, 
flouter of the Pope, statesman of “the 
tempestuous petticoat,”—it was of Yolande 
that Jehan d’Arras wrote his A/élusine. 
Yolande de Flandre, Yolande de Flandre ! 
How the name chimes and rhymes ! 

You come upon her name at Bar-le-Duc 
and Cassel ; elsewhere it is forgotten. I 
call her back from the shades as I write ; 
the British Museum holds but one book 
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about her, and that a book curt, dry, and 
small. Stat nominis umbra, and yet she 
played a brave part in the sunlight of her 
day. She was de Flandre ; from the flats 
of Flanders she went, in bridals, to an 
eagle’s nest on the edge of the Vosges, to 
the little feudal hold of Bar. The inde- 
pendent State of Bar has long been 
merged, first with Lorraine and then with 
France ; but long after Yolande’s time it 
held its own, so strong upon it was her 
impress. She schemed for it, fought for 
it, slew for it, suffered ban and dungeon 
for it, and left it intact to her son and 
her son’s son. She was wife at thirteen, 
mother at fifteen, at eighteen widow and 
Countess-Regent of Bar. France and the 
Holy Roman Empire coveted her domain ; 
but she kept it, played the King against 
the Emperor, and won, in the title of 
Duchesse de Bar, a step in the territorial 
hierarchy. 

Rare are the English visitors to Bar-le- 
Duc, the quaint old capital of her duchy ; 
yet it is worth the seeing. Bar-le-Duc is 
a little Edinburgh, built upon hill and 
valley ; from the height the High Town 
stares down disdainful at the commercial 
Ville-Basse that spreads beside the green 
wavelets of the swift Ornain; upon its 
sudden hill the ducal city remains to-day, 
majestic and abandoned. It is no more 
the castellate bourg of Yolande’s times, 
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but it is still a town of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Its beautiful Gothic 
and Renaissance mansions stand decrepit, 
proud with three hundred years of seemly 


habitation by the d’Haussonvilles, de 
Marlorats, La Gabbes, and Rodouans, 
the nodlesse and almost 


hereditary magistrature of 
Bar. In these once-proud 
mansions the cobbler, the 
weaver, and the vigneron 
dwell tenemented to-day. 
Irom escutcheons at anzle 
and portal the rich 
armorials are gone; some 
chipped away by the 
patient chisel, some hewn 
away by the raging axe, in 
the hands of the red- 
capped, red-cockaded revo- 


lutionaries, who swarmed 
up from the V7lle-Basse 
ferocious, in days when 


Bar had become a part of 
France. Hardly a_ trace 
of Yolande’s bourg remains: her convent 
tomb,—her chateau, even,—are gone; and 
all that remains constant at Bar is its 
rampart of woody hills, where still the 
hops in September blow, and still the 
stolid peasant tends his vines. 

Before cne travels to Bar-le-Duc, past 
Rheims and Chalons sur-Marne, on the 
line Paris-Strasbourg, it is well to read 
some of the books of André Theurict, 
Academician, native and pride of Bar. 
He lets you into the secret of the undying 
charm of the quaint little capital and the 
forested viny region around. Happy the 
visitor to Bar who is architect ex amateur, 
for Bar had a little architectural renais- 
sance all its own. The domestic Gothic 
and Italianate styles were early at Bar, 
for Duke René, the Troubadour, brought 
taste and luxury there, from Venice and 
Milan, in 1454: the beautiful simple 
mansions of the High Town attest the 
early Renaissance in their bayed windows, 
portals surbased, delicate mouldings, and 
corded string-courses. The architecture 
of the Ville Haute is perhaps a little 
severe and cold: it lacks the picturesque 
and the unexpected, as you find them in 
the cities of the Loire. But none the 
less it is true Renaissance; and at Bar 
there is another link with the Italy that 
gave the new birth to art in France. It 
Was a pupil of Michelangelo, it was Ligier 
Richer himself, who cut so masterly in 
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Remains of a thirteenth-century house 
at Bar-le-Duc, 
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ghastly waxed stone the marvellous grisly 
image in the Church of St. Peter of Bar. 
You shudder as you study that mortuary 
statue, that erect dead body all but 
skeletonised ; the canker-worms crawl in 
and out, the muscles hang from the bones, 
but Love cries triumphant 
in the undying heart that 
the hand uplifts with 
passionate appeal to the 
obdurate skies ; all the Re- 
naissance spirit, the hatred 
of death, the clinging to 
the wild joys of life, the 
revolt against the Church’s 
teaching of other-world- 
liness, speak in that mar- 
vellous image still. And 
at the base of that grim 
monument you find the 
name of Yolande de 
Flandre: the whirlwind of 
the Revolution deposited 
her ashes there. 

You read her name, its 
music haunts you; you find her graved 
below that Renaissance statue, and you 
seek her chronicle out. You wonder to 
learn that Yolande de Flandre was no 
dame of the Renaissance morning, but 
of the night,—of the Dark Ages almost. 
Her dates hark back to the heroic days 
of the feudal spirit, to the outbreak of the 
Hundred Years’ War. This lady of the 
splendid name was born so long ago 
as 1326. She came of a turbulent stock ; 
her masterful sire was Robert of Flanders, 
notorious as Robert of Cassel ; she was 
“Dame de Cassel et de Dunkerque” ; 
the domain she inherited stretched from 
the dunes near Calais to the flats around 
Arras. It is to-day an ugly region—it 
could never have been a scene of beauty ; 
and I think she would leave it gladly, to 
be the wife of the fourth Count Henry of 
Bar, in 1339. Count Henry saw two 
sons born to him, before he died in 1344, 
and Yolande the widow became ruler of 
Bar in his stead. A terrible time the 
little duchy experienced after that, for its 
regent was hasty, imperious, quarrelsome, 
tenacious ; she was ‘d’un tempérament 
vif, dune violence _ irréflechie,” the 
chroniclers tell ; she brooked the meddling 
of no priest, the hectoring of no eyried 
baron; she stopped at naught. Hers 
were days when valour was often the better 
part of discretion, and she was soldier as 
well as statesman during much of her 
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chequered reign. A pretender to the 
petty crown of Bar arose, and two of 
the fighting bishops of the time lent him 
countenance.  Forthwith she quarrelled 
with the Church. Brave, she raised an 
army to defend the patrimony of her son ; 
poor, she forged French écus and livres 
wherewith to pay the Polish mercenaries 
she had regimented ; revengeful and pre- 
datory, she burned a village belonging 
to her ecclesiastical foes; arrogant and 
violent, she put to death the two canons 
whom the Chapter of Verdun had dis- 
patched to her with a claim for com- 
pensation. The ‘ Puits aux Chanoines” is 
a well near her chateau ; the saucy canons 
disappeared into that well. 

The Bishop of Verdun sent the ill 
news of this high-handed sacrilege post- 
haste to Rome; Pope Clement VII. 
launched the ban of excommunication 
against the Chatelaine of Bar; and she 
defied even the Holy Father himself. 
Not until she had become wolf’s-head 
and outlaw in her own duchy, and as 
such had been ravished and robbed by 
a bandit baron of the marches, did she 
repent herself and buy herself into ortho- 
doxy again by endowing canonries and 
building churches. ‘Troubles of other 
kinds clouded upon her. She saw her 
eldest son die a boy. ‘The King of 
France and the Holy Roman Emperor 
plagued her sorely with alternate bribes 
and threats ; to have a Duc 
de Bar who should be free 
from the petticoat-strings of 
Yolande, they declared her 
second son at ten years old 
to be “‘aagée pour gouverner.” 
Then she loved unwisely 
and too well; she married 
again at last, this time un- 
happily. Her peasants 
rebelled, the Black Death 
stalkedacross her dominions, 
the religious wars that ruined 
Ypres devastated her estates 
in Flanders, and Philippe le 
Hardi of Burgundy came to 
be counted among her foes. 
Again ‘her widowhood 
weighed heavily upon her,” 
the chroniclers say, for she was a romantic 
and voluptuous Yolande. Her son, the 
Duc, was galant from his boyhood: he 
married young, and made her a dowager 
too soon. He took the reins into 
his own hand, tugged at them, so to 
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A renaissance door at Bar-le-Duc. 
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speak ; the duchy bolted (to continue 
the figure), and Phaeton found himself 
cast into captivity. His mother sold her 
jewels to ransom him, and then, having 
got him to Bar again, quarrelled with 
him and threw him into a dungeon 
herself. 

In short, Yolande de Flandre was the 
epitome of her time: a wilful, puissant, 
romantic, restless figure she makes in the 
pageant of her day. She knew almost 
every vicissitude ; she stained her white 
fingers with almost every sin; she 
spent her gold upon the arts in royal 
fashion, and, bankrupt, sent her troops 
marauding into France to refill her 
coffers. Warring amidst them there, she 
was captured and carried off to Paris, 
where for three years the Temple became 
her prison. Escaping at last, she made 
her stealthy flight to Flanders, and there, 
at her chateau near Cassel, she led for 
long a gay and sumptuous life. There 
is a picture of her extant: she sits at the 
feast in cloth of gold and ermine, “ des 
belles et noble dames, des seigneurs 
élégants, contribuaient a l’éclat, et des 
menéstrels et trouvéres y ajoutaient le 
charme de la poésie en chantant des lais 
d’amour.” 

Towards the confines of her threescore 
years and ten, she grew very pious ; in 
the odour of saintliness she died, and 
in sanctity was she buried in the 

chapel of the convent at 


Bar-le-Duc. <A sump- 
tuous tomb arose above 
the bodies of Yolande 
and her husband Count 


Henry; the beauty of her 
face was frescoed upon its 
panels. But you seek that 
tomb in vain to-day; for 
the Revolutionaries — scat- 
tered her proud old bones, 
and one is not sure that 
anything more than her 
name rests at the base of 
Ligier Richer’s grisly statue. 
She lived, she died; s¢at 
nomints umbra; but the 
shadow of what a name! 
Yolande de Flandre, Yolande 
de Flandre! The _ beautiful, arrogant, 
sinful wraith dies back into the shades 
whence, half enamoured, I evoked 
her. Yolande de Flandre, Yolande de 
Flandre! How the name rhymes and 
chimes ! 


























Havana from Cabanas. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


THE STORY OF THE ASHES 


BY W. HH. 
The birthday of the Cuban Republic has been 


pla é; 
Republic. 


WELL remember a certain January 
day in 1899, when, amid the tolling 
of bells, the thunder of cannon and 

all the pomp and circumstance of war, 
Spain, through Seville, watched the curtain 
descend on the last act in her mournful 
tragedy of Empire. Even the veriest tyro 
could hardly fail to realise the meaning of 
that strangely significant procession of 
monks and priests and chanting choristers 
wending its slow way between lines of 
soldiery and before drooping banners from 
the Guadalquiver to the Giralda: for, 
borne aloft in its midst, on the shoulders of 
high officers in brilliant attire who had not 
known how to keep what their forefathers 
had gained, the ashes of. a mighty Past 
were being carried to their last resting- 
place. Centuries of haughty avarice, 
unpitying selfishness, and disregard of all 
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celebrated at Havana ; 
from the American authorities to President Estrada Palma and his associates has 
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OF COLUMBUS. 


GLEADELL, I.R.G.S. 


the transfer of government 
taken 


and Cuba, after having been a colony for four hundred years, now flies the flag of a 


moral obligations were meeting their just 
reward; and in the handwriting on the 
wall the nation which had given to the 
world so many of its brightest ornaments 
and finest possessions at last saw the 
prophecy of a retribution such as had 
already overtaken the old-world kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
and Carthage, and before which even 
all-conquering Rome had passed into the 
Darkness without. 

Of all that mighty colonial Empire built 
up by the heroes of the wonderful 
sixteenth century no place remained in 
which even “ 30 bones and a few ashes ” 
could lie and feel at home. And this 
was all there was to show for the high- 
sounding words, eloquent phrases, and 
lofty talk of Spanish valour and Spanish 
honour to which the people had been so 
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The Morro entrance to Havana Harbour. 


prodigally treated. It was a mournful 
populace that thronged the streets of 
Seville on that January morning—a popu- 
lace just beginning to dimly realise the 
realm of shams and hypocrisies in which 
it had been living and dreaming; and 
many a deep-breathed sigh was added to 
the requiem chanted by the guns from 
the Torre del Oro as the Ashes of Empire 
entered the historic old Cathedral. For 
the lesson remained the same, even though 
the burden brought over by the Conde de 
Venadito should really prove to be much 
less precious than is stated. It was the 
visible witness of the passing of Spain 








from weakness to impotence, 
the apotheosis of a history full 
of lost opportunities and 
brilliant talents spent in vain. 

The Odyssey of the dead 
Columbus is well-nigh as 
strange as were the vicissitudes 
of the living man, and his 
ashes have given rise to almost 
as bitter a war of polemics as 
did his achievements as a 
discoverer. In death as in 
life rest comes grudgingly to 
the great adventurer. 

It is a far cry to Decem 
ber 6th, 1492, when, with the 
joy of the man who has dared 
and won, Christopher Colum- 
bus landed at San Nicolas, in the extreme 
north-west of Hispaniola ; and of all the 
splendid fields he opened up to human 
energy, Hispaniola held to the end the 
first place in his affections. ‘To Santo 
Domingo his last thoughts turned. ‘“‘ Let 
my bones,” he said in his Last Will and 
Testament, “ with those of my grandfather, 
father, brothers, heirs and successors for 
ever (en todo tiempo por stempre jamdas), 
be buried in the Cathedral of Santo 
Domingo.” Yet, curiously enough, and 
intimately as it is connected with his own 
career, the discoverer himself had no 
direct hand in the founding of either of 
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the cities christened 
Santo Domingo. ‘To 
his brother Bartholo- 
mew _ belongs 
honour of laying the 
foundation stone of 
the first—called in its 
inception, on April 
8th, 1496, Nueva 
Isabella—during the 
enterprising explorer’s 


second __justificatory 
visit to Spain. It 
was a_ timber-built, 


straw - roofed town, 
situate at the mouth 
of the Ozama River, 
on its right bank ; 
and there it was that 
the bold-spirited adventurer, with his two 
brothers Diego and Bartholomew, were 
imprisoned from August to October 1500, 
by Governor Francisco Bobadilla, before 
being ignominiously shipped in chains 
to Spain amid the jeers and taunts of 
an ungrateful populace. ‘This city was 
destroyed in that extraordinary hurricane 
of July 1502—a day or two after Columbus’ 
unexpected reappearance in the Placer 
de los Estudios, and predicted by the 
experienced seaman, but laughed at by the 
sagacious high officials who had displaced 


him—in which the entire Spanish fleet of 


twenty-three ships was lost, and the ex- 
Governor Bobadilla and many others were 
drowned, and from the destructive effects 
of which Columbus’ 
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Santo Domingo City. 


two years he was busily engaged in con- 
quering new worlds and making {fresh 
voyages of discovery—among other places 
visited being the island of Jamaica. On 
August 13th, 1504, after enduring many 
hardships, he again anchored in the river 


Ozama, but his stay was only of short 
duration—owing to disputes with the 


viceroy Ovando—and in the following 
month he returned to Spain for the last 
time, there to spend the slender fragment 
still remaining of a thrilling career, beset 
by incredible difficulties, and redeemed by 
splendid triumphs. By the death of 
Isabel the Catholic, on November 26th of 
the same year, the great explorer lost his 
chief supporter, and from then to his 





own vessels and those 
carrying his personal 
property were, as 
though by a special 
dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, the only 
ones saved. 

The new city, more 

or less as it exists to- 
day, was then founded, 
under the orders of 
30badilla’s successor, 
Don Nicolas de 
Ovando, in a more 
sheltered spot, on 
the opposite bank of 
the river, and built 
of solid masonry. 

Columbus’ stay in 
the new city was, 
however, but a short 














one, and for the next 
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Another view of the Cathedral. 





had given to Spain a 
magnificent dominion, 
passed into the dark- 
ness without, the only 
ornaments of the 
death chamber being 
the chains he had 
worn during his im- 
prisonment in the 
Torrecilla in Santo 
Domingo. 

In the convent of 
San Francisco, Valla- 
dolid, his remains lay 
until in 1513 they 
were tardily _ trans- 
ferred, by order of 
King Ferdinand, to 
the chapel of Santo 
Christo in the Car- 
thusian monastery of 
Las Cuevas at Seville, 
in the ecclesiastical 


death he was the victim of a deliberate province of which the two island bishop- 
and conspicuous ingratitude. In Valla- rics of Santo Domingo and Concepcion 
dolid he found a refuge until, on May 20th de la Vega were incorporated by the Bull 
(Ascension Day), 1506, in comparative of Pope Julius II. of August 15th, 1511. 


poverty this man of the people, who has 


In 1508 the name of Hispaniola was 


made the world for ever his debtor, and changed to that of Santo Domingo, and 








Statue of Columbus before the Cathedral. 








on July rith of the following 
year the  discoverer’s son, 
Diego, arrived in the island 
his father had discovered, to 
take over the viceroyalty from 
Nicolas de Ovando; and he 
it was who, in 1514, laid the 
foundation stone of the beauti- 
ful fortress-like cathedral, to 
which his father’s bones were 
to be later transferred, and 
which took no less’ than 
twenty-seven years to complete. 
Diego Columbus finally re- 
turned to Spain in March 
1524, and died in disfavour at 
Montalvan, on February 23rd, 
1526, his remains being laid 
beside those of his  distin- 
guished father. 

It was not until 1541 that, 
after much litigation and many 
vexatious disputes with the 
Cathedral Chapter, Dona 
Maria de Toledo, the widow 
of Diego and a daughter of 
the famous house of Alba, was 
able to carry out the wishes 
of her illustrious father-in-law. 
With the aid of her son Luis— 











THE 


who had exchanged his hereditary rights 
to the viceroyalty of the New World and 
a tenth part of its products for the titles 
of Duke of 
Jamaica, and an annual pension of one 
thousand gold doubloons—the cherished 
remains of her husband and his father 
were at last, in that year, conveyed from 
Spain and laid in two unpretentious vaults 
beside the costly high altar, close to the 


imposing chapel sheltering the ashes of 


Alejandro Geraldino, the first ordaining 
bishop of the New World. And there, 
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discoverer of the New World to Havana, 
and on December 2oth the vault beside 
the high altar was opened with great 
ceremony, in the presence of the Spanish 
officers, the archbishop of the diocese, 
the attorney of the Duke of Veragua, and 
the high authorities of the island. It 
was found to contain nothing but two or 
three leaden plates about a foot long, 
having evidently formed part of a case of 
the same metal, and a number of human 
bones. ‘These were carefully gathered to- 
gether on a salver, with the earth that was 








The Main Street, Santo Domingo. 


without any shadow of doubt, they con- 
tinued to lie, in spite of earthquakes and 
hurricanes, revolutions, invasions, and 
massacres, until the eastern half of the 
island passed into the possession of the 
French, under the terms of the Treaty 
of Bale, on November 26th, 1795. 
Then, at the request of the chief of 
the evacuating Spanish army, Lieut.- 
General Gabriel de Aristizabal y Espinosa, 
supported by that of the then Duke of 


Veragua—who offered to bear all the 
costs of transfer—and the Cuban 
authorities, permission was given the 


Spaniards to remove the remains of the 


about them, and placed in a bronze casket 
with a heavy iron lock, which was then 
closed and fastened, whilst the key was 
given into the charge of the Archbishop— 
Don Francisco Fernandez Portillo de 
Torres. 

In spite of the absence of any sign or 
identifying inscription, these bones were 
accepted without hesitation as the remains 
of Christopher Columbus, and all that 
night they lay in state on a. lofty and 
gorgeously draped catafalque in the nave 
of the cathedral. The following day an 
imposing mass for the dead was sung, in 
the presence of a brilliant assemblage : 
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and at four o’clock the same afternoon, 
amid chants and dirges and salvoes of 
artillery, the casket was conveyed on board 
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It was received with every possible honour 
at the Cuban capital, and deposited with 
much pomp and ceremony in a vault, 








On the Ozama River, Santo Domingo. 


the Descubridor. At San Diego gate the 
key was transferred by the Governor- 
General from the Archbishop to the com- 
mander of the escorting squadron with 
orders to deliver it over to the Governor 


marked by a simple inscription, in the 
chancel wall of the cathedral, to be later 
removed to the green marble mausoleum 
which was approaching completion at the 
time of the loss of the island. 








In the outskirts of the city. 


of Havana, and the same night the De- 
scubridor sailed from the Ozama. At Ocoa 
the casket was removed on board the Sax 
Lorenzo, and by her taken into Havana. 


But the absence of any stone or inscrip- 
tion, in or about the opened vault, had 
raised doubts in the minds of many as to 
the authenticity of the remains exhumed, 
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and the doubt gradually developed 
into a tradition with the people of Santo 
Domingo that the remains which had been 
removed were not those of the bold ad- 
venturer, but of his son Diego. Consider- 
able colour was given to this by the 
accidental discovery, at a later date, of 
the undoubted tomb of Luis Columbus, 
first Duke of Veragua, near the same 
spot ; and when, during the progress of 
certain excavations in the cathedral choir 
in 1877, the workmen, on September roth, 
came upon a leaden box of apparent 
antiquity, bearing, in a contracted form, 
on the top the legend: “ Discoverer of 
America. First Admiral,” having on the 
sides the interlaced Cs forming Columbus’ 
initials, and inside the lid a further in- 
scription to the effect that therein lay the 
dust of the great voyager, strengthened 
by a specimen of his handwriting, the 
jubilation of the Dominicaines knew no 
bounds. 

No time was lost in erecting a suitable 
monument in which to enshrine_ the 
precious discovery, to the right of the 
high altar ; and, as though in defiance of 
Spanish claims, the public are freely ad- 
mitted to view the relics on certain special 
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occasions. ‘To the left of the altar a plain 
tablet, conspicuously marked ‘“ Diego 
Columbus,” covers the spot whence the 
bones taken to Havana in 1795 were 
removed. 

From the point of view of the lay mind 
the balance of evidence appears to be in 
favour of Santo Domingo, and it is a 
pity that for the sake of historic truth this 
cannot be definitely settled. As it is, it 
looks as though the point must remain 
for ever in doubt, for the clergy and 
people of Havana continue to cherish 
equally positive views on the subject with 
their black brethren of Santo Domingo, 
and I have frequently heard it discussed 
by both sides with equal heat and ve- 
hemence. It seems hardly likely, however, 
that such important remains would have 
been interred without any means of 
identification, as we have no record that 
any of the Columbus family shared the 
views of Edward Thring, the famous 
founder of Uppingham School, in his 
request, “Let no Latin or English 
humbug be written over my bones” ; but 
the limited quantity of the relics brought 
to light in both instances only serves to 
heighten the mystery. 
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MRS. GALLUP AND BACON. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
i WITH A FACSIMILE FROM THE CECIL FAMILY PAPERS, PHOTOGRAPHED AT HATFIELD 
BY THE KIND PERMISSION OF LORD SALISBURY. 
N answering Mrs. Gallup,* I shall opinion: Mrs. Gallup says that my 
leave the existence or non-existence opinion ‘is quite immaterial.” Yet I 
of a cypher to be settled by her and think that no historian will disagree with 
other experts. I merely say that, if Bacon me, and no lawyer worth mentioning. 


wrote what Mrs. Gallup reads in “the I take Mrs. Gallup’s other replies in 

cypher,” Bacon was mad. their order, omitting one in which she 
First, I acknowledge two touches (or answers irony as if it were earnest. 

one ?) from Mrs. Gallup. As to Bacon’s 1. Bacon writes, “he learned from the 


remarks (in cypher) about certain small interview and subsequent occurrences,” 
poems, which he wrote under the name and I say “ how Elizabethan is the style!” 
| of “Spenser,” I really did fail to under- Mrs. Gallup then finds “interview” in 
stand what poems he meant, and so I one play, “subsequent” in another, and 
inserted, with my own theory of what “occurrences” in a third. But it was 


he intended to signify, the words “if not to the separate words that I objected, 


4 he means that.” It appears, from Mrs. but to the s¢y/e, to their sequence in 
Gallup’s explanation, that he meant some- this passage—which is not Elizabethan, 
thing else. I incline to think ! 

Next, did I fail to notice sufficiently that 2. When Bacon calls himself Tudor, 


Bacon, in one of his many claims to be _ or “ Tidder,’ he does what he would not 
the son of Elizabeth and Leicester, dates have done if sane. If Dudley was his 
their marriage thus: “ After her ascent to lawful father, his own name was Dudley- 
royale power, before my birth, a second Had Dudley married Elizabeth and had 
nuptial rite, duly witnessed, was observed, issue, the second attempt to found a . 
soe that I was borne in holy wedlocke” ? Dudley dynasty would have succeeded. 
But this does Bacon’s claim no good. Mrs. Gallup objects ; she does not under- 
Elizabeth succeeded to the throne in stand this as I do; but then Bacon 
November, 1558. Elizabeth could not could not but have understood. ‘There 
marry Dudley (later Leicester) before was another such pretender in 1587. He 
Monday, September gth, 1560, when called himself ‘‘ Dudley” (Spanish State 
Dudley’s lawful wife was dead. Bacon, Papers iv. 101-12). But “Tudor . 
even in the passage cited by Mrs. Gallup, ‘tis my owne /azw/u// cognomen,” cries 
does not assert that Elizabeth and Dudley Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon (ii. 133)! 

were married after the death of Dudley’s 3. Mrs. Gallup thinks that when Bacon 
wife. Bacon was a lawyer; he could not said that “our /aw giveth to the first 
have blundered in this way, even if he borne of the royale house the title of the 
had persuaded himself of his absurd Prince of Wales,” Bacon, by “law,” 
claim to the throne. That is, in my meant ‘‘custom.” Bacon, I repeat, was 

* See May Number of the Pa// Mall Magazine. 
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an English lawyer. He knew that no 
law, but only the reigning monarch, 
gives the title of Prince of Wales. No 
lawyer could say that “four law” gives 
it. It is necessary to tell Mrs. Gallup 
these things ; it would have been super- 
fluous to tell Bacon! 

4. Bacon speaks of ‘ Robert Cecil,” 
when, by the date, he must mean /V7//iam, 
Robert’s father, if he means anybody. 
Mrs. Gallup says that Robert was born 
in 1550, and was the man whom Bacon 
meant. Her authority is ‘‘the ency- 
clopedias.” I say that Robert Cecil 
was younger than Bacon, having been 
born “in 1563, or thereabout.” Mrs. 
Gallup says that here again I am 
“ignorant, or indulge in wilful perver- 
sion.” My authority was the Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D., in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (vol. ix., p. 400). 
Dr. Jessopp gives his reasons for his 
date, “at the earliest some time in 1563.” 
I shall be happy to consider Mrs. Gallup’s 
reasons for her date, 1550. Bacon was 
two years, at least, the senior of Robert 
Cecil—which, unluckily, does not suit the 
cyphered revelations. Mrs. Gallup has 
been misled by the Zucyclopedia Britan- 
nica — which could not have deceived 
Bacon—or have I been misled by Dr. 
Jessopp? Not exactly so: the date of 
Robert Cecil’s birth, June 13th, 1563, is 
extant in his father’s handwriting, at 
Hatfield (“ Memorize Nativitatum et 
aliarum Rerum Gestarum ”). For this 
reference I am indebted to the kindness 
of Lord Salisbury’s librarian, Mr. Gunton. 

5. Mrs. Gallup speaks of my “ insinua- 
tion regarding Melville.” This refers to 
the fact, noticed by myself and Mr. R. S. 
Rait (Fortnightly Review, February 1902), 
that Bacon tells about Elizabeth, as true, 
a story which Sir James Melville tells 
(his book was published long after Bacon’s 
death) as part of a sportive conversation 
between himself and the Queen. But 
Bacon tells it wrong! He introduces a 
“Lady Strafford.” There was no such 
person. Melville spoke of “‘ Lady Stafford,” 
Elizabeth’s Mistress of the Robes. How 
could Bacon blunder in this way? Mrs. 
Gallup does not notice that point, nor 


Bacon’s dreadful blunder about Secretary 
Davison. According to Bacon, Burghley 
and Leicester ‘‘led Davison to his death.” 
Davison long outlived both Leicester and 
Dudley. Bacon, if sane, knew that—so 
he was not sane. ‘There are many other 
proofs of the fact, given by myself and 
by Mr. Rait. See especially Fortnightly 
Review (February 1902, p. 330), where 
Bacon is shown not to have known when 
Leicester and Elizabeth died. Mrs, 
Gallup does not reply to these proofs. 

I have not seen Mrs. Gallup’s answer 
to Mr. Marston’s (and my own) contention 
that Bacon borrowed his translation of 
the //iad in part from that of Pope, pub- 
lished very many years after Bacon’s 
death. Mrs. Gallup refers vaguely to 
what she has “ set out in another article.” 
To see that article is my dearest desire. 
Mrs. Gallup must remember that, even 
if she had settled me, she has other 
objections by Mr. Rait to answer. 

But Mrs. Gallup has not settled me! 
The point about the date of Robert 
Cecil’s birth ts an essential point. In 
Mrs. Gallup’s reading of the cypher, 
Robert Cecil, “from the first,” from 
Bacon’s boyhood, is his enemy, and sets 
Elizabeth against her son, Francis. Bacon 
went to Cambridge at the age of sixteen ; 
Robert Cecil was then aged thirteen 
years six months. Bacon must not expect 
us to believe that a boy of thirteen was 
the trusted adviser of Queen Elizabeth, 
and acquainted with the secret of her 
marriage to Leicester! If Bacon wrote 
that, and Mrs. Gallup reads it in his 
cypher, Bacon was absolutely insane. 
Mrs. Gallup herself must have observed 
that fact, had she not supposed that the 
encyclopedias were accurate about the 
date of Robert Cecil’s birth. Robert 
Cecil, says Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon, ‘“ bade 
her” (Elizabeth) “observe the strength, 
breadth, and compasse, af an early age, 
of the intellectual powers displaied. . . . 
Many trials came therefrom, not alone in 


youth, but in my earlie manhood ” (ii. 29). 


This adviser of the Queen was Robert 
Cecil, a child when Bacon was a youth, 
a youth when Bacon went to make love 
to La Reine Margot! It will not do. 
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JENNY SPINNER; OR, THE GHOST OF 
KNEBWORTH HOUSE. 


BY ELIZABETH 
1780 
WITH A LETTER BY 


PUBLISHED FOR 


MARIA JAMES, 


-1862. 
THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON TO THE WRITER. 


THE First TIME.* 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


HIE circumstances under which the 
story was written are described in 
the late Earl of Lytton’s life of his 

father. In giving an account of Kneb- 
worth House, as it existed prior to the 
extensive reconstruction and demolitions 
made by his grandmother, Lord Lytton 
writes :— 

“ These haunted rooms were pulled down 
in 1812, but are still remembered with 
mingled awe and pride bya few aged tn- 
habitants of Knebworth village. They are 
minutely described in a little story called 
‘ Jenny Spinner, or the Ghost of Knebworth 
ITouse. This story, written in singularly 
pure English, with a lively simplicity of 
style, has never, I believe, been published : 
but there are a few printed copies of it at 
Knebworth, with a short criticism on it 
written by my father after the death of his 
mother, which led to his acquaintance with 


the authoress, a Miss James. She was, he 
says, very original, a thorough gentlewoman, 
well informed and amusing; their corre- 
spondence was only ended by her death. In 
it she calls herself a lively octogenarian, 
and one of her letters to another corre- 
spondent, who has favoured me with a copy 
of it, thus describes the circumstances under 
which ‘ Jenny Spinner’ was written :—‘ We 
were a very merry Christmas party at 
Knebworth about 1800. Among other 
subjects of amusing talk was the ghost: we 
could get no information from the aged gate- 
keeper or any other old person in the village, 
except that a ghost there certainly was. 
Our amiable host proposed that we should 
try our hands in writing a story about the 
ghost, sinceit could not be got to tell us its own 
story, and I determined to make up one as 
unlike what was expected of me as possible. 
The only interesting fact about it ts, that 


* We are indebted to Mr. George W. Miller for the private copy of this story, which came 
into his possession some years ago, on the death of a relative who had been on terms of close 


friendship with its author. 
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it was written on the spot, and that the 
old Knebworth House ts imost truthfully 
described in it. die 


When Lord Lytton first discovered the 
secret of the authorship of “ Jenny Spinner” 
he sent the following letter to Miss James. 


‘© KNEBWORTH, 
Jan. 7th, 1856. 
*DeEAaR Miss JAMES, 

“ Yes, L claim vou as the de- 
light of my childhood, and the admtra- 
tion of my. mature criticism. So the 
charming author of ‘ Jenny Spinner’ 
is at last known. You cannot think 
how much I tried to discover her, how 
LI value the single copy of that exquisite 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE day I well remember on which I 
first came to Knebworth House. Aunt 
had sent for me; the waggon brought 
me about seven in the evening; it was 
winter, and pitch dark. I had on my 
best gown, a grey serge with white cuffs 
and robings, a straw hat of our country 
make, my black mittens, mother’s own 
best scarlet cardinal, and a brave large 
pincushion and scissors at my side, hung 
on by a steel chain. I thought myself 
marvellously fine, for I was but sixteen, 
and had never been beyond our village. 
Aunt was a comely woman of her age, 
tall and stately; she wore a mob and 
pinners, stiff as buckram, and white as 
snow ; I looked up to her as a very fine 
gentlewoman, and trembled like a leaf 
when she took me by the hand and led 
me into her room. (She was, you know, 
the housekeeper, and had lived in the 
family ever since Sir Rowland came of 
age, at which time she married Mr. Abram 
Fitton, the butler, and settled in the great 
house.) Aunt turned me round and 
round, and said I was a likely girl enough, 
but tossed up her head at my country 
trappings ; however, as she promised to 
give me better the next day, I did not 
much mind. 

After I had had something to eat, she 
took me into the Music Gallery, which 
looks down upon the Banquetting Hall. 
Good Sirs! how I was struck all of a 
heap! if I thought Aunt fine, what did 
I think now? I looked down upon a 
grand feast, lighted (I verily believe) by 
a hundred candles. At the top of the 


work which I possess ; nor do you, L 
think, know what great authors have 
admired you. Never does any eminent 
one come here but what ‘Jenny Spinner’ 
ts submitted to him. Dickens, Forster, 
Douglas Jerrold, Talfourd, artists, 
critics, poets, all unite with one accord 
that for delicious naiveté of style, quiet 
humour, and the harmony of perfect 
keeping, ‘Jenny Spinner’ ts a master- 
piece, and Goldsmith might have 
envied it. JI often wish it were re- 
published. 

“ Where have you hidden your 
genius? But now 1 have found you, 
do let us know each other. 

“ Adieu! Long years and happy 
ones to you. 

“EE. BuLWER LyTTON.” 


JENNY SPINNER. 

long table sat my Lady, in a green and 
gold gown, a necklace that shone like 
stars, and her head adorned with the 
same; at the bottom sat Sir Rowland 
in a cut velvet suit, and a bushy wig that 
spread all over his back ; young Master 
was at my Lady’s right hand, a poor pale- 
faced youth to my mind, but everybody 
seemed talking to and courting him ; and 
to be sure, if scarlet and gold could make 
a fine gentleman, he was one. Divers 
and sundry Knights and Ladies of high 
degree were of the company ; but amongst 
them all none took my fancy so much as 
a smart youth, very handsomely dressed, 
though in the same colours as Sir Row- 
land’s livery. He stood at my Lady’s 
right hand, and only waited on her, and 
she always spoke to him smiling-like, as 
if he were a gentleman’s son. For my 
part, I thought all the others looked like 
fools to him. His eyes were as bright 
as my Lady’s jewels, and his chestnut 
hair curled in corkscrews almost away 
from his white forehead. He was my 
Lady’s own page, and his name was 
Anthony Crofts. 

Nobody saw me as I peeped through 
the banisters, for the place was full of 
musicians. ‘That evening was one of the 
happiest of my life. My Uncle Abram, 
the butler, and Master Gorges, the bailiff, 
and Mistress Deborah, my Lady’s con- 
fidante, were in Aunt’s room, and made 
a merry supper of the relics. In the 
midst we heard a gentle tap at the door, 
and who should it be but Anthony! He 
came in making a bow like any lord. 
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“Mistress Fitton,” said he, ‘I have 
brought you a brimming cup of sack 
posset, which has only once been lifted 
to the lips of a fair lady. I thought it 
a pity such good stuff should be wasted 
among the men, and so I have brought 
it to you.” 

“'That’s a good lad,” said she, ‘and 
pray come and partake with us.” But 
he did not sit down; he took a glass 
of wine and drank to all our healths, and 
then sprang out of the door again. I 
thought I had never seen such a gentle- 
man as he before. 

After he was gone, Aunt told us he 
was of gentle blood, of the grand family 
of Crofts of Bardswell. His father was 
a younger son or cousin, I think, and 
having married very much below him, 
the family had disowned him; both he 
and his wife were dead, and had left 
this only boy an orphan, and his relations 
thought they could do nothing better for 
him than to get him to be a page to 
the rich Lady Lytton. Sir Rowland, too, 
was such a good man, and had almost 
promised to get him a commission in 
the army when he was old enough, for 
Anthony had always said he was deter- 
mined to serve his king and country. 

Do you know, when she said he was 
an orphan, my very heart leaped, and 
the tears came into my eyes, to think we 
were brother and sister for that much. 

Anthony had not forgotten to take more 
than one opportunity of giving me a sly 
glance, which seemed, I thought, to say, 
“JT much admire you, pretty Mistress 
Jane.” ‘To be sure, I heard that said 
by many of my Aunt’s visitors ; however, 
I did not choose to show I was much 
pleased, nor do I think I should have 
cared for their praises, but that, being 
spoken in the hearing of Anthony, I 
thought would raise me in his good 
Opinion; and truly I began from that 
very night, from the first hour I saw him, 
to desire to please him. In sooth, love 
is a strange thing! I went to bed as 
happy as a queen. Next morning, my 
Aunt fitted me on a suit of her clothes ; 
and I must own, when I looked in the 
glass, I thought myself well-looking enough. 
My Aunt had sent for me on purpose 
to present me to my Lady, and she knew 
her humours so well as to be sure the 
better I looked, the better she would be 
pleased. So, after I was dressed, having 
charged me to hold up my head and cast 


down my eyes, and drop a curtsey at 
every word, she took me up to her. My 
stars! how I trembled every limb! It 
was in the great drawing-room I first saw 
my Lady ; she was working tapestry, with 
her feet upon a blue velvet footstool. I 
behaved just as Aunt bid me, and had 
the good fortune to please her so well, 
that she would needs keep me with her 
that very day. First she taught me to 
work tapestry, then she heard me read; 
and having tried me in the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, which I knew by heart 
(though I did not tell her so), she was 
quite pleased ; and told Sir Rowland and 
the company, at dinner, that I read almost 
as well as the Parson. 

Finding I could write a little too, she 
said I should write out her grandmother’s 
receipt-book, which was in such a crabbed 
hand, and such outlandish spelling, that 
Aunt, though a very good scholar herself, 
had never yet been able to make out any 
of the writing. Fool that I was! I 
thought all this very fine, and that I was 
going to Heaven in a string, as the old 
saying is ; and after a little time I began, 
whilst I sat at work, to build the finest 
of castles. Says I to myself, ‘‘I shall 
get quite into favour with my Lady, and 
in a few years shall be a good match for 
Anthony; and Aunt growing old, will, 
I daresay, be glad enough to have me 
for her deputy. Uncle too would, I 
daresay, give up his place to him, as 
he is already so well to do; but we may 
marry before then, and we may perhaps 
be left to take care of the house whilst 
his Honour and my Lady are in London ; 
and we may get Aunt to leave us the 
key of the sweetmeat closet, and oh! 
how happy we shall be!” 

Fool that I was, I never thought of the 
long dreary winters, writing receipts and 
working tapestry, before any of this could 
be. I have often wondered how all this 
could come into my head, when at that 
time I had never exchanged more than a 
word with him, and that I should look 
forward to our being married ;—it was 
very odd. 

I soon became quite a favourite with 
my Lady, and Sir Rowland was always 
the kindest of masters. And now, my dear 
Dorothy, I will tell you something that I 
could not bring in before. The first night 
of my being at Knebworth, when I looked 
down upon the company in the Hall, Sir 
Rowland sat with his back to me; but 
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once or twice, when he turned his head, 
I saw enough of his face to bring to my 
memory some one I had seen before, 
I could not quite recollect where. The 
day after, all the gentlemen visiting there 
were to ride to Hatfield, and Aunt and 
Uncle both thought the fine gentlemen, 
mounted on the beautiful horses, would 
be quite a sight for me; so they placed 
me at a window where I could see them 
all set off. Well, one of the gentlemen 
saw me looking, I daresay very earnestly, 
and touched Sir Rowland with his whip, 
and then pointed it up to my window. 
Sir -Rowland looked up, and I saw his 
full face, but it was all in such a flash of 
time, that I could not draw back before 
he must have seen me. That look quite 
brought to my memory where I had seen 
him before. My mother, you must know, 
lived at Barnet before she came nearer 
Knebworth. One spring day I went to 
pick the first primroses in a lane where 
they were earliest to be found, and I was 
coming down with my hands full, when I 
saw a gentleman on horseback stop at 
the end of the lane. I called out quite 
loud “ Tobit !” (that was the name of our 
dog, mother had found it out for him in 
the Bible). The gentleman, at the sound 
of my voice, quite started in his saddle, 
and looked very hard at me, and then he 
beckoned with his finger for me to come 
up to him. I thought, Maybe he wants 
to ask the way, soI went. But he only 
looked at me and said, ‘‘ My pretty child, 
what is your name ?” 

I said, “I am Mrs. Hoper’s little girl.” 

“Ts your name Hoper ? ” 

“No,” I said ; ‘‘ my father and mother’s 
name was Doveton, but they are both 
dead.” 

He quite started again, and said, ‘‘ God 
bless you!” and put his hand on my head, 
for my bonnet hung behind by the strings. 
“And these curls, too,” he said, ‘‘and 
that voice ;” and he spoke half-crying 
like. ‘Then he took out his purse in a 
hurry, and offered me some money out 
of it. 

I said, “What am I to do with the 
money, Sir?” 

He said, “Buy yourself a_ pretty 
gown.” 

“Oh, but I have plenty that were my 
mother’s, and very nice ones too, at home; 
but mother won’t let me wear any but 
this old one when I go up that lane 
primrosing all amongst the thorns. 


Then the young gentleman and the 
servant rode up, and the other gentleman 
seemed quite to forget himself, for he let 
the purse fall to the ground, and rode off 
with the money in his hand. 

I picked up the purse and kept it. 
And now you shall hear what my mother 
told me only the very day before I went 
to Knebworth—that she was waiting for 
me on the other side of the road, and 
saw and heard all that passed. She knew 
him to be a gentleman who had in his 
youth been desperately in love with my 
mother, then Miss Raby ; but she being 
only the daughter of a poor clergyman, 
and he a gentleman of high family and 
great fortune, his friends set themselves 
against his marrying her, and they got 
him away to travel. She married Lieu- 
tenant Doveton; he was poor too, but 
very good, and was obliged to go to the 
wars, and there he lost his life ; and now, 
though my eyes are full of tears for my 
poor parents, my heart thanks God for 
my good mother Hoper. She was a 
distant cousin to my mamma, and nursed 
and tended her, and when she died she 
begged her to take me and look upon me 
as her own child ; and so she did indeed, 
and she gave her everything she had in 
the world, so that, as she was not poor, 
we never wanted anything. 

Mother bade me be sure never to tell 
a word of this to any one, and not to put 
myself in Sir Rowland’s way, for if he 
took too much notice of me, maybe my 
Lady would not like it. 

However, to cut my story short, I very 
soon became quite a favourite with my 
old Lady ; by degrees she gave me clothes 
quite fit for a gentlewoman, and by 
degrees she took me entirely from Aunt’s 
room, and made me a close prisoner in 
hers. For my part, because my chains 
were gilded, I did not perceive they were 
chains. Sir Rowland and the young 
Squire had been gone out on a visit for 
some days, whilst these alterations took 
place ; and Anthony was with them, which 
was one thing that blinded me, for had 
he been at home, his sorrowful looks 
would soon have warned me of my danger. 
The very day that my Lady had a little 
bed put up for me in the little room 
within Deborah’s the gentlemen came 
home. I‘remember I had on that day 
a pale pink damask gown, a lace round- 
eared cap, and a necklace of white beads. 
I was coming from the garden with my 
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lap full of flowers, to dress my Lady’s 
bow-pot. When I saw Anthony come 
up the gravel walk, I flew towards him ; 
he came on and made a low bow. 

“Anthony!” cried I; but Anthony 
looked as cold and dismal as the old 
picture at the end of the gallery. It 
popped into my head that he was jealous ; 
but I was resolved to be beforehand with 
him. So,” says I, “I am afraid, Mr. 
Anthony, you have met with a new 
mistress in your travels, and quite for- 
gotten me?” 

“Oh, Mistress Jane,” he replied, “I 
wish I could.” 

“T am very much obligated to you 
indeed,—and pray, why?” returned I. 

“* Because ” (said he very earnestly, and 
with tears in his eyes), “ because you are 
too much above me, Mistress Jane,—you 
are born to be a lady ; you look like one, 
and one of the rich Squires that come 
here will make you one. You are not fit 
for such a poor fellow as I.” 

Down dropped the flowers, and I 
turned as pale as death; however, I 
recovered presently, and trying to laugh, 
told him he was the most foolish, un- 
grateful fellow in the world. These words 
almost made him smile again. He then 
gathered up the flowers, and as he was 
putting them into my apron, whispered he 
had something to say to me. I told him 
I had no time then, but that if he would 
come that night, about nine o’clock, under 
my window, I would hear what it was. 

So we parted; but no dinner could I 
eat, or rest get, till bed-time, when I went 
up to my room, and found Anthony 
punctually waiting under my window. 
Oh! I shall never forget that conversation ! 
He made me see I was like a bird ina 
cage. 

“ But,” said he, “if you will but be 
constant, Jane, all may be well: keep but 
your word, and nothing can hurt us. But 
alas! you must meet with many temptations 
you think not of; however, say your 
prayers, and keep the men at a distance. 
There is that Dunlop, that captain.” 

“What! that old figure!” cried I. 
“Oh, Anthony, you do not know me; I 
shall never forsake you, and will always 
look upon you as a true friend.” 

This made him quite leap for joy; he 
said his heart was as light as a feather, 
and in return he said he would think of 
me day and night, and do his best to 
deserve me. 


So sweet was our talk, I believe we 
should have gone on until daybreak if 
Mistress Deborah had not come to the 
door, which had no key; but I had 
placed a heavy box and a chair against it, 
so she could not push it open at first. In 
an instant I was down from the casement, 
the casement shut, and myself sitting on 
the bed with the candle in my hand, and 
my Lady’s grandmother’s receipt-book 
on my lap, open. I would not take a 
religious book, for I thought it would be 
wicked to pretend to be reading (hat; 
but I thought, for my part, talking with 
Anthony was quite as improving as spelling 
out that old crabbed black and yellow 
writing. Mistress Deborah was surprised 
to find me up ; however, she commended 
my diligence, and my caution, too, in 
fastening my door. (I could not help 
laughing to myself.) 

But, to cut short my story, for I verily 
believe I shall never have done, a twelve- 
month nearly passed away, during which 
time I improved in my writing, and 
learned to spell; my Lady taught me to 
behave, and had me insiructed in dancing. 
I learnt of my own accord to sing 
“Barbara Allen,” and ‘“ Death and the 
Lady,” and many more songs, amongst 
the rest ‘“‘ Chevy Chase,” which I got by 
heart. Anthony, too, grew every day 
more in favour with Aunt and Uncle, 
indeed with everybody ; but so cunning 
was he, not one suspected his love for 
me, for I was looked upon as likely to be 
made a gentlewoman of. 

However, poor fellow! he was not 
without his troubles on my account, nor 
I on my own. ‘This Captain Dunlop was 
a great, frightful, red-haired Scotchman, 
as proud and as ugly as could be; he 
pretended to have been a great fighter, 
but I believe in my heart it was only with 
bottles and glasses, for his face was scarred 
all over, and his nose the colour and 
shape of a red potato: in general he had 
a savage frown ; then, to be sure, he was 
frightful enough ; but when he tried to 
smile he was ten times more ugly. So 
this figure, forsooth, who was a sort of 
companion to young Master, and flatterer 
to my Lady, took it into his head to have 
what he called a liking for me. Marry 
come up! I must have been in a hard 
case indeed to have had such a one as 
he ; for my part, I was ready to hit him a 
box on the ear whenever he grinned in 
my face (which he often did) ; however, I 
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thought that would not become me. But 
the worst is to come. Young Master 
seemed really and truly to like me, and 
having daily opportunities, was for ever 
plaguing me with his good nature and his 
looks and sighs. At last his passion, as 
he called it, was found out by Deborah, 
told to Dunlop, who again told it to my 
Lady, and what I underwent is unspeak- 
able. There was my Lady inveterate in 
thinking I had made use of arts to inveigle 
the affections of her son; Aunt and Uncle 
prognosticating my disgrace and_ their 
own ; old Dunlop, that worst of traitors, 
insulting me with a grin of triumph; 
young Master’s woebegone face at every 
turn in the stairs; and, worst of all, 
Anthony, biting his lips, and ready to 
burst with the pain of concealing his 
sentiments, for we agreed Ae must, at any 
rate, keep Avs ground in the family. As 
to Sir Rowland, though he appeared not 
to see anything of all this, yet he never 
failed to give me a kind word or look 
whenever an opportunity offered; for 
though he never openly opposed his 
Lady’s will, yet somehow he had a secret 
liking for all those that did. 

** Well, all of a sudden, no more shrugs, 
frowns, nor scoldings, but a dead calm, 
and a notable scheme contrived to settle 
all differences; and what in the name 
of wonder do you think this was? Why, 
for me to marry Dunlop, to set my Lady’s 
mind at ease. 

“For goodness’ sake,” quoth I, when 
my Aunt proposed it to me, ‘what am 
I to do this for? I, who have neither 
wished nor wanted, nor have encouraged 
any of their nonsense ; why am I to bear 
the punishment of their fault? I am not 
like that Pamela my Lady reads about, 
that was in love with her master. She 
is welcome, for me, to marry her son to 
Pope Joan, or to Peggy Winch at the 
gate, to-morrow, if she pleases ; and as 
for Captain Dunlop, I had rather be a 
slave in Turkey than the wife of such 
a one as he!” 

“ Wicked, wicked creature,” exclaimed 
my Aunt, ‘“‘after all my Lady has done 
for you!” 

“Well, and I’ve done for her too; I 
have paid enough for her favour; and if 
I had not, and she had done ten times 
more for me, am I to be miserable for 
life, just to make her easy? Lack-a-day, 
Aunt, I would be dragged through the 
pond, or walk barefeet, or sleep in the 


” 


churchyard all night to do my Lady or 
her posterity any service ; but marry that 
fellow I won't.” 

“Fellow!” repeated poor Aunt again, 
looking full of fear and terror; ‘‘and pray 
what answer am I to carry to my Lady ?” 

‘“Why,” said I, ‘“’tis easy enough to 
make out that from what I have said.” 

“Well, after a little more altercation, 
away went Aunt, and pondering within 
herself the only way to keep her place 
would be to pretend violent anger to me, 
when she entered my Lady’s presence she 
thought proper to fall down in a fit ; and 
when she recovered, related in broken 
accents my bad behaviour, and my firm 
refusal! The Captain was there, and 
looked as black as a thunder-cloud; my 
Lady stormed—old and young Master 
were both gone far away that day (worse 
luck for me). Well, my Lady and the 
Captain were closeted for half an hour ; 
at last I received orders to deliver up 
all my wardrobe—that is, everything my 
Lady had given me—and to depart that 
very night for my own home. 

This seemed such blessed news for 
me, that I could hardly help jumping 
for joy when Mistress Deborah delivered 
it, adding, ‘‘See what your misbehaviour 
has brought you to!” However, I 
prepared instantly to pack up. After I 
had done, and was creeping downstairs 
to say a word or two to the maids without 
Mistress Deborah’s knowledge (for she 
never would let me have anything to say 
to them since I had been her charge, as 
she called it), who should I meet first 
but Anthony coming bolt out of my 
Lady’s closet! I caught hold of his 
sleeve, for he seemed as if going to push 
by me; and sure enough he shook me 
off, and burst away from me as if I 
had been a viper. Well, I stood a few 
minutes, pondering what the lad could 
mean; I would not think but that he 
was in sport. I went on into the servants’ 
hall, and poor simple Sally Hawthorn, 
the dairy-maid, whispered me that Anthony 
should say that “I should never be a 
poor man’s wife, and that now I should 
be neither fit for gentle or simple.” 
Those words were like fire in my ears 
and a thorn in my heart; however, I 
would rather have died than have shown 
what I felt. Besides, the maidens did 
not know that Anthony had made any 
professions to me, so they only thought 
him ill-natured ; so I took an affectionate 
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leave of themall. Mr. Anthony, forsooth, 
did not make his appearance. Even 
Aunt and Uncle seemed sorry for my 
misfortunes, though they did not know 
the worst of them. At eight o’clock in 
the evening I went off in the cart to 
meet the waggon, which passed by the 
bottom of the Park. I could not help 
shedding a few tears at leaving a house 
where I had met with so much kindness, 
and where I had first seen that false- 
hearted youth ; indeed, I could not stop 
crying, and I don’t know when I should 
if it had not come into my mind all at 
once that he pretended to like me because 
he thought my Lady would portion me, 
and that now I was turned out of the 
Great House his avaricious mind was 
turned too. In a moment my tears dried 
up, and I felt as if I cared not for 
Anthony, though I wished I was in my 
coffin instead of the cart; indeed it went 
nearly as slow as a hearse. 

At last I began to wonder it did not 
come to the Park gate, so I lifted up the 
wrapper and asked the man if he knew 
his road. 

“Yes.” was his answer; “ better than 
you, mayhap, Mistress.” 

Here my mind misgave me ; for I had 
thought it odd before that I was to go 
by the waggon that travelled in the night 
time, rather than the one that went by 
day ; however, there was no help, for 
Tom Hobbs (that was the man’s name) 
was always as sulky as a pig. Well, we 
went on for about an hour, up and down, 
round and round. For my part, I said 
my prayers, and recommended myself to 
Heaven. 

At last, however, we seemed to get 
upon a better bit of road, and looking 
out, I saw by the light of the stars (for 
it was a frosty night) two great tall figures 
in black, standing beside a great gateway. 
We drove up and stopped; the two 
figures took each an arm, and throwing 
a long cloak about me, muffled my face. 
I was so stupefied with grief and terror, 
I had not power, hardly will, to resist ; 
but I did send forth a low shriek, some- 
thing like a groan, when I felt my arm 
griped as if to tell me to be silent; so I 
obeyed, for, thought I, God is always 
present, and above wicked men, and I 
will trustin Him. ‘They hurried me along, 
and presently we began to go up a wind- 
ing staircase and passed through two 
rooms ; at last, stopped at a third, when 


one of my conductors bid the other, in 
a gruff voice, go for orders, and when he 
returned, to knock three times at the 
turret door, and he should be let in. I 
then heard the man go heavily down- 
stairs, the other following him, a door 
lock, and then the other returned; as 
soon as he entered the room he came 
and took off the cloak, then his own hat, 
to which was fastened a crape, and at 
the same time casting off a long black 
mantle, he threw himself at my feet. I 
gazed with astonishment, and screamed 
with fear and joy, for it was Anthony. 

I forgot my anger at that moment, but 
yet looked at him as if stupefied. 

“My dearest Jenny,” said he, “be 
composed: no harm can happen to you 
whilst I am near. Nothing can secure 
me the power of being your friend, but 
appearing to be your enemy.” 

“But where am I? Why in this 
dismal. place?” cried I. 

To all my questions, he answered: 
“You are come back to the Great House 
again—you have never been out of the 
Park—you are in the gallery chamber, 
which leads to the tapestry apartments. 
My watchful caution discovered to me 
that that old fox Dunlop intended to lie 
in wait, to seize you in your journey, 
and carry you away; so I found means 
to persuade my Lady it would be 
a better thing to keep you a prisoner 
under her own roof, as the young Squire 
might find you out at your own home; 
at the same time it was necessary every- 
body should believe you were gone 
thither. She means to keep you here 
till he is married, and to punish you by 
depriving you of your liberty.” 

** What have I done, miserable creature 
that I am, to deserve all this ?” cried I. 

“Oh! Jenny,” said Anthony, “ how 
differently we feel! A prison would be 
a palace to me if you were to be my 
gaoler.” 

“Oh! the goodness of the best man 
that ever was born would not make up to 
me for the loss of my liberty.” 

I could not help saying this saucy thing, 
for it was no more than he deserved for 
frightening me so; however, I was so 
happy, lightened of a load to find his 
coldness all pretence, that I was ready to 
cry and laugh at the same time. Well, 
the signal of three taps at the turret door 
being heard, Anthony clapt on his hat 
and crape, and went to open it, telling me 
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to be sure and look as if we were enemies, 
Up came the man puffing and blowing, 
and I knew him by his figure to be 
Grimbold, the under gamekeeper, a 
savage, sulky fellow: he came lugging up 
the narrow staircase a spinning-wheel and 
heap of flax, a pitcher of water, a hunch 
of bread, an old rug, and some faggots. 
Having set down his fine load—‘“‘ Here” 
(said he in a disguised voice) ‘is your 
breakfast, here your daily bread, and the 
daily task by which you must earn it.” 
Having said this, he turned about to 
depart ; Anthony followed him, but as 
he was going away, gave me a look full 
of compassion, kindness, and promise. I 
locked the door after them, and heard 
them bolt it on the outside. I then took 
up the lamp they had left me, and held it 
up. I had never been in this room to stay 
before : it led to a set of chambers never 
used, and therefore said to be haunted. 
Though I am not so hardened as to 
disbelieve in ghosts and apparitions, yet 
I must own I never heard of anything 
appearing in these rooms, though lights 
had, I know, been seen in the windows of 
the turret stairs that led to them from the 
great court ; and once, a figure as tall as 
the steeple appeared on the battlements 
at the top,—nay, more, was heard to pull 
the alarm bell; so none of the servants 
would ever go up that tower after dark. 

The room I was to sleep in is hung with 
tapestry, full of great figures, with the 
colours so faded that I am sure they all 
looked like ghosts; over the chimney- 
piece are carved figures of some heathen 
man and woman with dogs, and on each 
side of the fireplace is a frightful carved 
figure ; there is in the next room a hand- 
some bedstead, with furniture once red, 
and in stripes ;* and, opposite, a great 
thick purple cloth curtain, which is always 
drawn, and looks very dismal: for my 
part, I was afraid to look behind it. I 
found plenty of oil in the lamp; so I set 
it in the chimney-corner, in hopes that it 
would burn all night; and having said 
my prayers, laid myself down in my 
clothes, and shut my eyes directly, 
repeating to myself all the verses I could 
think of. I soon fell asleep. Next 
morning I awoke, not much refreshed, 
lighted my fire or my faggot with the 
lamp, which still burnt, and breakfasted 
on bread and water; then I took to my 


spinning. I spun and spun, but nobody 
came. At last I heard the clock strike 
three—I left off, sat down and began to 
grow very melancholy. I dined on the 
rest of the bread and water, and spun 
again. I stopped very often, to listen 
whether anybody walked in the picture- 
gallery, but in vain. At seven o'clock, 
however, Anthony came, dressed as 
before. When he saw me pale, cold, 
and miserable, tears almost came into 
his eyes ; besides faggots, and oil for the 
lamp, he brought concealed under his 
cloak some cold meat, a manchet, and a 
bottle of ale. 

“You must,” said he, “ my dear Jenny, 
think strangely of my negligence for not 
coming before, but I am watched, and 
was forbade coming earlier ; indeed, the 
least suspicion of my being your friend 
would cause me to be removed, and 
perhaps confined too ; for whether it is 
my Lady’s anxiety to have the Squire 
marry (he having declared since he has 
known you that he will not), or whether it 
is some hidden cause with which we are 
not acquainted, I know not; but she 
seems as much afraid of your being 
discovered as if you were a traitor to 
your country, and as anxious to have your 
spirit brought down as if her salvation 
depended on it. ‘Tom Hobbs has had 
a silver padlock put on his tongue, and 
Grimbold and I are to share great rewards, 
it is said. The picture-gallery is locked 
up, that no one may discover you that 
way. Sir Rowland has taken the Squire 
away on purpose, upon your account, for 
they want him to marry the daughter of 
my Lady Loftus, who is a great person at 
Court, and has promised that when he is 
her son-in-law she will get him a place 
there, and have him made a Lord besides.” 

Anthony then ended by desiring me to 
conceal the bones of the chicken carefully, 
and said he must go, for fear of being 
suspected. But, first, 1 begged he would 
take the flax I had spun. He looked at 
it mournfully. ‘I had almost,” he said, 
“forgotten the worst part of my errand, 
which is to tell you my cruel old Lady 
requires such a task as this performed 
every day, and I must say I would advise 
you to obey her. I wish to Heaven I 
could spin,” said he, sighing : “‘ could not 
you teach me?” I could not help 
smiling at the thought, but I told him it 


* All the descriptions of the house and apartments are exactly as they were when this was 
written, 
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was the kindest thing my Lady could do, 
as constant employment would divert my 
thoughts. He seemed much pleased to 
hear this, and went away. 

I then made up my fire, and spread 
my supper, which seemed to me the 
most delicious meal I had ever tasted ; 
indeed, I do not know a better receipt, 
to give a relish to a supper, than a break- 
fast and dinner of bread and water. 
However, mine had like to have been 
spoiled ; for in the midst I thought I 
heard the noise of rustling of silks, and 
the dark cloth curtain moved. Down 
dropped the morsel I was lifting to my 
mouth, and I sat like one stupefied, with 
my eyes fixed upon the cloth curtain: at 
last I got up softly, took the lamp in my 
hand, and with a sort of mad courage ran 
towards and dragged it aside. How | 
laughed! it was only a cranny left in a 
stopped-up window, and I knew at once 
the noise must have been a gust of wind. 

Now, if I had not done this, my supper 
would have been spoiled. I carefully 
poked the chicken bones behind the 
tapestry, through a slit, and went to bed 
quite happy in comparison. I soon fell 
asleep, but the stirring of a mouse will 
wake me; accordingly I was effectually 
disturbed by the opening and shutting of 
the door of the next apartment. I started 
up and listened; holding my breath, I 
heard distinctly somebody dragging some- 
thing heavy across the floor, and at length 
stop, as it seemed, close to my door. 
My blood froze ; I attempted to cry out, 
but could not; I heard a short, loud 
wheezing, as of one tired and out of 
breath ; it became louder, and then I 
knew it to be the gamekeeper, who was 
troubled with the asthma. I knew what 
a ferocious fellow he was, and, moreover, 
that he was the only one except Anthony 
who knew the secret of my prison. I 
could do nothing but snatch my knife 
and scissors out of my pockets, and arm 
each hand with them; however, there 
was no occasion, for the person, whoever 
he was, having made a dead stop for a 
moment (I suppose at hearing me move), 
went off without his load, carefully 
drawing-to the door after him. However, 
I ‘got no more comfortable sleep that 
night ; I fancied there was a dead body in 
the next room—I even thought it might 
be poor Anthony: then twenty stories that 
I had heard of this Grimbold rushed into 
my mind; among the rest, of his having 


been concerned in furnishing a doctor at 
Stevenage with a dead body, for him to 
make a skeleton of. Whether it is true 
or not I cannot tell, but I know the mob 
would have torn him to pieces if Sir 
Rowland had not taken his part. 

In the morning Grimbold brought me 
my breakfast of bread and water. I could 
not help looking at him very inquisitively. 
Good God! how I shuddered when I saw 
the wrist of his shirt covered with blood ! 
A very fierce look he gave made me cast 
down my eyes; I then saw his stockings 
spotted with blood ; mine quite froze, and 
he departed. ‘That dismal day passed 
without my seeing Anthony. At seven 
o'clock Grimbold came for my work—I 
did not once look at him. When he was 
gone my spirits forsook me. I thought of 
nothing but the dead corpse, which was, I 
was sure, in the next room. I was full of 
dismal fears, when I heard Anthony’s 
well-known voice under the window at 
the side of the bed: I flew to it, and 
discovered him beneath, holding up a 
lanthorn, and singing distinctly these 
words, 


**Out of the window fling a rope, 
And, Jenny, cheer your heart with hope. 


I had no rope; but quick as lightning 
I cut down two thick strips from the 
crimson curtains, tied them together, and 
threw them out of the window, which had 
been forgotten to be fastened up ; indeed, 
the space between the bars of the case- 
ment was too small for me to get out of. 
I presently drew up a small basket, which 
contained something for supper, on which 
was written these words: “I find your 
keepers are to take their turns to watch 
you; I was not informed of this plan 
till to-day. Deborah is the cunningest 
of all serpents! It will be my turn to- 
morrow ; in the meantime keep up your 
spirits, and depend upon the prudence 
of your faithful Anthony.” 

I flew to the window again; he was 
gone. I could not help saying aloud, 
“Good, good fellow, as discreet as kind !” 
I was quite another thing; I piled 
together the relics of my fire, and made 
a blaze and a good supper, but not quite 
so comfortable a one as the night before, 
for the heavy load in the next room hung 
like a dead weight on my heart. 

That night I did not go to sleep until 
I had heard the gamekeeper come up 
and drag away his load; so my fears 
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were relieved, and my suspicions con- 
firmed, for I verily believe it was a dead 
body out of the churchyard. I fell 
asleep ruminating. 

Next day nothing remarkable happened 
till, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
I thought I heard the gallery door 
softly opened and shut, and a step softly 
advancing, with that sort of rustling sound 
which a silk gown makes. I had left 
my spinning for a few minutes to walk 
up and down the room, for my feet were 
quite numbed with standing. I stopped 
to listen, and I thought the person stopped 
too, near my door; I put my eye to the 
keyhole, and, to my astonishment, met 
another great eye staring at mine from 
the outside. I started back, and was 
quite frightened, for I knew it to be 
Mistress Deborah’s. A thought popped 
into my head. “O dear!” I cried, 
‘and is this a ghost !”—and pretending 
to be dreadfully frightened, all of a 
sudden I popped a straw through the 
keyhole, and immediately I heard a 
violently angry shake of her silk gown ; 
and away went Mistress Deborah, stump, 
stump, all down the gallery, quite forget- 
ting to creep back as she had come. 

At seven o’clock Anthony arrived ; as 
soon as he entered the room, I saw an 
unusual sadness on his face. When he 
had fastened the door, he came and threw 
himself down on a chair by me. “O! 
Jenny,” cried he, “I know why you are 
so ill used. Dunlop returned, burning 
with concealed rage and disappointment ; 
hardly could he forbear betraying how he 
had been provoked at not meeting you 
in the waggon, for he had watched about 
the Park pales till three in the morning, 
had been shot at by Grimbold for a 
poacher, and narrowly escaped with his 
life; however, now he finds you are in 
the house he is delighted. The plan is, 
by all this severity, to induce you to 
become his wife, and you are so much 
in their power, that I have everything to 
dread ; and Deborah, for some cause or 
other, is more violent than ever against 
you to-day” (ah! thinks I, my foolish 
trick): “for when you are married to 
Dunlop, he is to carry you away to a 
farm in Derbyshire, which my Lady has 
promised him, and then a parson, a 
cousin of Deborah’s, is to come in his 
place ; and she is quite mad to get this 
all over.” 

“Oh! take me away with you,” cried 
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I; “take me away! I can never stay 
another night here.” 

“Alas, dearest Jenny, you do not 
know what you ask. Dunlop is as sly 
as he is ugly, and do you think he will 
tamely give up such a prize as you? I 
will see what is to be done with Grimbold. 
ivery moment is precious; the wretch is 
in the house ; and to-morrow I shall not 
see you.” 

**Oh, do not talk of Grimbold,” said I; 
and then I told him all that had passed 
in my mind concerning Aim. 

Anthony listened attentively, and whilst 
I was speaking drew a little hammer out 
of his pocket, and began pulling some nails 
out of a closet door, by the side of the 
fireplace. When I had done he said: 
“A thought strikes me; what you have 
said of Grimbold confirms suspicions I 
have long harboured, that he is a game- 
stealer as well as a game-keeper. You 
have often heard me talk of the light seen 
at the windows of the round tower. I 
once had the curiosity to watch all night. 
I saw a man, with a torch in his hand, 
go in at the turret door; I was sure, by 
the step and figure, it was Grimbold. I 
then certainly did see the light in the 
window, as he mounted the staircase ; 
afterwards he came out without the light, 
and an hour afterwards returned, carrying 
a heavy sack on his shoulders, and slowly 
and cautiously creeping along. The 
cunning fellow, having once given the 
alarm of a ghost, knew he should not be 
pursued, even if he were seen, after. I 
have imagined a plan for your escape, 
founded on those circumstances, and will 
put it into execution before to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime, employ 
yourself with drawing out the nails of this 
door” (which had been fastened up, be- 
cause the back had been taken away to 
make the closet in the next room larger), 
“and dress yourself in another suit of 
clothes, then endeavour to go to sleep. 
At one o’clock in the morning you will 
be awakened by a noise; but do not be 
frightened—it will be me at your door.” 

I pressed him to tell me his plan, but 
not a word more could I get out of him ; 
so he left me, and I directly set about 
what he desired. Punctual to his word 
Anthony came to my door. I started 
up and let him in. He was followed by 
Grimbold. 

“Mistress Jenny,” said Anthony on 
entering, ‘‘ here are three pieces of gold 

















near the door. 


“1 stopped to listen, and | thought the person stopped, too, 
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your Aunt gave me to send you. Would door, she was struck with the sight of 


you think them too much to give anybody 
who should help to deliver you from your 
confinement ?” 

“Qh! no,” cried I; ‘fon the contrary, 
I should think myself bound to do much 
for them when I was at liberty.” 

“TI told you,” said he, turning to 
Grimbold, ‘ Mistress Jane was of a 
very generous disposition, and this money 
shall be yours.” 

The man answered nothing, but nodded 
his head, as was his custom, and went 
out ; but returned immediately, dragging 
in a dead doe, for which having received 
the three pieces of gold, he departed. 

We then dressed the poor carcase, still 
dripping with blood, in my suit of clothes, 
having cast it on the floor, concealed the 
feet, and covered the head with my black 
hood, and placed an open knife by its 
side. It looked, at first sight, exactly 
like a poor wretch that had murdered 
herself. As I gazed on the miserable 
spectacle, I thanked Heaven I was pre- 
served from being such a one; on the 
contrary, I hoped to be the better for 
my troubles as long as I lived. Anthony 
interrupted my thoughts by desiring me to 
be ready by daybreak to let him nail me 
up in the closet, and as he briefly explained 
his reasons and design, I consented ; 
though, to be sure, nobody could feel 
more desolate than I did when, having 
knocked in the last nail, Anthony 
whispered a kind of farewell through the 
crevice, and left me with no creature, 
living or dead, near but the poor bleeding 
doe. However, in the morning I had 
some reward for the uncomfortable hours 
I had passed, for who of all others should 
resolve to pay me a visit but Mistress 
Deborah herself! She was so incensed 
at my behaviour, that she was resolved 
to come and see what threats and scold- 
ings would do. My Lady too, and 
Dunlop, wished her to come and sound 
me, I found afterwards; for it was 
thought a girl of my age would submit to 
anything rather than bread and water, 
imprisonment, and hard work. So ac- 
cordingly she came to pay me a visit. 

In the mean time, Anthony, knowing 
that women are the best to make believe 
and set forward reports, gave the old fat 
cook (a known coward, and very curious) 
a hint to watch Deborah’s steps that 
morning ; so she had crept up after her. 
The moment Deborah had opened the 


poor me, as she thought, weltering in my 
blood; so she made no more ado but, 
uttering the loudest and most horrible 
shriek I ever heard, took to her heels 
with all speed, overturning poor cook 
in her way, and who, as soon as she could 
scramble up, followed her to the turret 
stairs, down which they ran, or rather 
tumbled over one another. Deborah 
restrained her tongue from crying Murder, 
but when she got to the bottom (as I 
have heard since) fell into fits. One of 
the servant boys, who was crossing the 
court, seeing them both come _ rolling 
down together, thought they were seized 
with convulsions, and, running into the 
kitchen, spread the alarm. Presently, the 
court was a scene of uproar and confusion. 
Anthony, ever vigilant, whipt upstairs, and 
locked the door of the murderous chamber, 
lest any of tiie men should come up and 
discover the cheat. 

As soon as Deborah could crawl, she 
desired to be led to my Lady’s apartment ; 
to whom having related the subject of 
her fright, these two miserable women felt 
all the torments of fear and remorse. 
Anthony alone was admitted to their con- 
fidence; they loaded him with praises 
for his caution, and commendations of 
his fidelity. The earnest manner in 
which he took upon himself to put in 
practice every precaution to hush up this 
unfortunate affair drew from them fresh 
encomiums. Master Grimbold, too, was 
honoured with a conference, and the 
proud, haughty Lady L , who scarcely 
deigned to step on the same ground, 
condescended to promise, profess, and 
almost go down on her knees to an old 
deer-stealer, so truly do “ evil deeds bow 
proud heads.” 

However, he behaved as well as he 
could, being quite under the command 
of Anthony, who was now master of his 
secret; nevertheless, the man _ could 
scarcely help grinning in the two old 
ladies’ faces. ‘They were in some doubt, 
at first, whether they should tell the 
whole truth to Dunlop ; but Lady L——, 
luckily remembering she had a paper in 
her possession of his writing, in which he 
laid down rules for severe treatment of 
me, she determined to inform him, as 
this paper would stand very much against 
him if ever the affair should be discovered. 
However, he could not be told till even- 
ing, as he was gone to spend the day at 
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Hitchin, actually to engage a good-for- 
nothing priest (who had changed his 
religion since the last reign) to marry 
us. All this day my situation was none 
of the pleasantest. 

‘Towards evening, Anthony relieved me 
from my confinement, and conducted 
me to the farthest of the tapestry apart- 
ments, where I found refreshments and 
a bed made up on the floor. Anthony 
gave me the key to lock him out, and 
desired I would sleep free from fear. 
When he was gone, being faint more than 
sleepy, I satisfied my hunger, and threw 
myself on the bed in a state of mind I 
cannot describe, and thus fell into a doze, 
from which I was awakened by a noise 
at the door, and Anthony’s voice. I rose 
and opened it, and immediately found 
myself in my Aunt’s arms, who embraced 
me more kindly than ever she had done 
before. After the first enquiries were 
over, I found Anthony had confided to 
my Aunt the supposed secret of my 
death ; and seeing her almost distracted 
with the news, he had then told her the 
truth, at which she was as much over- 
joyed. It was agreed that I should go 
home as soon as ever Anthony could 
find an opportunity to take me safely ; 
and, in the mean time, to remain con- 
cealed in that room, which I could very 
well, as nobody now ventured up the 
turret stairs but he. 

The next day my Lady, Deborah, and 
Dunlop were a little composed by being 
told I was buried, and that everything 
had been removed from the apartment 
that could lead to suspicion ; and it was 
very lucky, for that day came a horseman 
to foretell the arrival of my Lady Loftus, 
a favourite at Court, and a person of the 
very first consequence in the eyes of 
Lady L——. 

All hands were set to work to provide 
for their entertainment, and their attention 
a little diverted from the late me/ancholy 
event. My Lady Loftus came at the 
appointed time, attended by some others ; 
amongst whom was her fine daughter, 
who was to marry the Squire. Great 
lamentations were made at his absence, 
and my Lady was eager after dinner to 
fly all over the fine house which was to 
be her daughter’s. The picture-gallery, 
to be sure, must not be forgotten, where 
all Sir Rowland’s ancestors were drawn 
out in battle array. My Lady desired 
Deborah and Dunlop to follow her, not 


much relishing herself to go with them ; 
nor they either, as it was so near the 
scene of my despair and their cruelty. 
Being warned of their intention, I took 
care to be in my old apartment, at the 
same time, with my spinning-wheel and a 
hank of yarn, drawing it out with as much 
noise as ever I could; however, they did 
not hear me till they came near the inner 
carved door, when the noise striking 
them, as if coming from the restless spirit 
of the poor murdered spinner, the three 
were all aghast, expecting, I suppose, to 
see my ghost appear every moment. My 
Lady looked so pale, and so near fainting, 
that burnt feathers were called for in all 
haste, which Deborah and Dunlop ran 
away to fetch as if Satan had been after 
them, glad enough to get out of the room. 
My Lady recovering, motioned to return 
to the drawing-room. For my part, I was 
half inclined to accuse myself of the 
mischief I had occasioned. Anthony, that 
clever fellow, well foreseeing the conse- 
quences, had prepared the servants’ minds 
by something of the sort, at dinner ; for 
one of the men giving my health by the 
name of “Jenny the Spinner,” a name 
I had got by being employed the last 
three months in spinning thread for a 
fine piece of table linen, Anthony put on a 
look of consternation, and sighing deeply, 
said nothing but “Alas, poor Jenny! 
Heaven rest her soul!” and then went 
out of the hall: these words and looks set 
all the maidens whispering. 

In the evening, he brings all the men 
into the picture-gallery ; the maids, to be 
sure, followed; and my first trick, ac- 
companied by deep sighs, and two or 
three hollow groans, succeeded so well 
that every son and daughter of Eve left 
the gallery, planet-struck, as it were, with 
fear, though they knew not exactly why 
or wherefore. Aunt and Uncle were 
obliged to produce some of their choicest 
cordials to recover their hurried spirits. 
Many of them talked of leaving their 
places that very night, but Aunt and 
Uncle persuaded them to stay till Sir 
Rowland’s return. Not one had a clear 
idea of what they were frightened at ; but 
they had put the several circumstances 
together of Deborah’s alarm in the 
morning, the strange appearance of my 
Lady, Deborah, and Dunlop ; their known 
persecution of me, and my dislike of the 
latter ; my sudden departure, some hints 
of foul play, the lights and appearances in 
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the turret which led to this apartment ; 
above all, my late occupation of spinning : 
these altogether made me connected, in 
their heads, with the horrors of the last 
forty-eight hours. 

The next day all moved about in 
parties, none daring to go alone; all 
mysteriously talked of poor Jenny Spinner, 
and all had recourse to the butler’s and 
housekeeper’s cordials at night, pretending 
they could not sleep without. 

My Lady Loftus—who was, and is still, 
the most active person at Court—finding 
my Lady so very dull, and the gentlemen 
out, pretended she had engagements at 
Hatfield, and so set off next morning in 
her coach-and-four, promising to return 
to Knebworth the next week, when the 
Squire would be come back. 

I staid at Knebworth two days longer, 
during which time the servants had, by 
degrees, introduced into the gallery all 
their intimate friends in Knebworth and 
the hamlets round about, where I was 
always at hand with my spinning-wheel. 
To them they communicated all their 
suspicions, under, however, a_ strict 
promise of secrecy, which each one re- 
ligiously kept until he or she arrived at 
their own or their neighbour’s fireside, 
where the story of poor Jenny Spinner 
was retailed, with considerable additions, 
round the hearth of every cottage in the 
neighbourhood. 

My Lady proposing that Anthony 
should go to meet Sir Rowland, in order 
to prepare him to disbelieve any reports 
that might reach him with respect to 
Jenny Spinner, it was resolved by my 
Aunt that I should go with him, as Sir 
Rowland was visiting about six miles 
beyond my village. This determination 
somewhat affected me: and so, thought 
I, this is the end of my story! I must 
return to poverty and obscurity, and 
Anthony remain in servitude: so my 
enemies have got their way at last. ‘‘ Oh, 
Jenny, thou hadst better have staid for 
ever in thy poor cottage, with thy good 
mother, and never have known what 
grandeur was.” TI even grieved at being 
obliged to give up wearing my fine clothes 
ever again. 

Well, but the way I was to escape was 
not quite so easy to contrive. Anthony 
proposed my putting on a new suit 
brought home for one of the stable boys ; 
and my Aunt even seemed to think it a 
good scheme. 


But I said, “ Anthony, do you know 
what you are saying? Could you ever 
look upon me again if I were to do such 
a thing? Should I ever be fit to be 
the wife of an honest man, after commit- 
ting an offence against decency which 
nothing could excuse but fear of my life ? 
No, please God, I will go away as I came, 
an honest maiden, in my old _linsey 
woolsey.” 

Anthony has since told me he liked 
me better when I said this than ever he 
did before. 

Well, at last I will tell you how I got 
clear off. ‘The afternoon, at dusk, I 
descended the turret stairs, dressed just 
as I was the day I left the house, but 
holding before me a pewter plate filled 
with salt and spirits of wine, and set on 
fire, which lighted my whole figure, and 
made my face look green, blue, and 
yellow, exactly like a corpse. I concealed 
the edges of the plate with my cloak, so 
no one could see where the light came 
from. ‘Thus equipped, I came down into 
the great court, passed through the colon- 
nade, and round into the great hall; and 
who should be in the music gallery but 
Dunlop himself, Deborah, and a house- 
maid! All stood like statues, horror- 
struck ; the housemaid indeed squalled 
out and fainted before I got away, whilst 
Dunlop sank down upon his knees half 
dead. 

I passed on, crossed the court again, 
and went straight to the garden, flying 
down the broad walk, for fear of pursuit, 
like a lapwing. At the great gates I 
found Anthony, who placed me behind 
him on a horse, and we got away without 
molestation, and arrived safe at home. 
But, good Sirs, what a thunderbolt! Sir 
Rowland himself in our cottage. My 
mother with a long letter open in her 
hand, which she seemed to have been 
reading to him, and looking out of her 
wits with joy when she saw us. 

And now I must stop to tell you that 
good Aunt and her husband had set 
down on a sheet of letter-paper what 
had been done every day about me, 
beginning when I positively refused to 
marry Dunlop; and they would have 
managed to let my mother know, only that 
Anthony always had said, “ ‘Trust to me, 
no harm shall come to Jenny; I will 
undertake to get her safe out and safe 
home, for I am practising to be a General ; 
I am manceuvring to deliver the innocent 
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captive, and to root up the plots of the 
wicked enemy.” 

The letter ended with telling when he 
would bring me home. Mrs. Fitton had 
sent it by a trusty youth on horseback. 
Sir Rowland had had it all read to him 
by the time I arrived. 

Oh, I must not forget to tell the 
providential cause of his coming there. 
Biddy was my favourite amongst the 
servants ; the groom that went with Sir 
Rowland and the young Squire was her 
sweetheart, and when they got so near 
home as their visit to Hatfield, she had 
an opportunity of sending a little parcel 
to him, which was nothing but the purse 
which Sir Rowland dropt when he saw 
me first with the primroses, and she got 
somebody to write just this line for her: 
“Poor Mistress Jenny is dead. ‘This 
“purse was in her pocket, and given to 
““me; we had every one something out 
“of it. Oh, John, I’ve so much dreadful 
“to tell you when you come home.” 

Now John Groom was with his master 
when he dropt his purse ; he had often 
seen it in his hand, and he was quite 
aware that his money was loose in his 
pocket when his master dropt his 
purse. ‘There was altogether something 
quite of a mystery. He determined, like 
an honest, sensible fellow as he was, to 
show both purse and note to Sir Rowland. 
And if you had but heard his description 
of how he took it. He turned quite pale, 
and ordered his horse to be got ready 
and brought directly to the door, took 
a hasty leave of my Lord, ordered the 
groom to stay and bring home the young 
Squire, and away he rode direct for my 
mother’s cottage. 

I shall never forget her description of 
how he came in. 

“How's this, Mrs. Hooper? your 
daughter dead !” 

My mother was in the middle of 
reading Aunt Fitton’s letter, and could 
cry out at once, ‘“ Oh no, Sir, she is alive, 
and I expect her here directly. She is 
saved—she owes her life, maybe, to 
Master Crofts.” 7 

By the time she had read out Aunt's 
letter to Sir Rowland, we came. 

It was so good he should know every- 
thing before we got home, and I was 
especially glad that he should read a 
postscript at the end of the letter, which 
was just these words: “I’ve just been 
told by some one who knows, or makes 
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out everything in this house and_ the 
village, that Dunlop has been trying to 
insinuate that Jenny was Sir Rewland’s 
daughter, which notion was put into my 
Lady’s mind both by him and Dekorah ; 
so my poor Lady must Le excused if she 
took desperate measures to save her own 
son from falling in love with his sister.” 
Poor dear lady, she was so kind to me 
afterwards. 1 love her almost as well as 
I do Sir Rowland. 

Well, when we reached hcme, my 
mother took me into the house, and 
Anthony followed. Oh, I shall never 
forget how grand he looked when he 
stood bolt upright before Sir Rowland. 

He told me afterwards he had thought 
it very likely he might have keen dis- 
pleased, and dismissed him frem_ his 
service ; but he felt so strong in the 
right, he lifted up his heart to God, and 
feared nothing, and he had no need to 
fear. 

Good Sir Rowland I can never forget. 
His eyes quite filled with tears, and he 
took Anthony’s hand and shook it heartily. 
As scon as he could speak (for he quite 
cried) he said, ‘‘How is Jenny to be 
recompensed for all she has suffered, and 
how are you to be rewarded for all you 
have done ?” 

As he was saying this, without knowing 
what I did, I took hold of Anthony’s 
hand. I held it so tight that he turned 
his head and smiled rather; and Sir 
Rowland saw it, and smiled too, and said, 
“I see you must reward one another. 
On my part I have to say that the friend 
cf dear Jenny Doveton is my friend ; and 
moreover, no truer, nobler hearts do I 
acknowledge for my friends than those 
of Anthony Crofts and Jenny Doveton. 
God bless you toth! Anthony, you are 
no longer a page, but hold a commission 
in your country’s aimy.” 

A few years afterwards, my dear 
Anthony was knighted in the field; and 
soon after Dame Jane Lady Crofts, and 
the gallant Sir Anthony, my Ladyship in 
our coach with a little master, and the 
gallant Sir Anthony ona prancing charger, 
drew up in state before the very great 
gates through which, a few years before, 
we, a poor serving man and maid, had 
fled in the darkness of the night, in fear 
of discovery and pursuit, and without 
friends or money ; and we were attended 
by Deborah and Dunlop (since married) 
with all obsequious respect. 
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ARDLY ever within living memory 
has such a thrill of horror run 
through the world as that called 

forth by the brief telegram that on May 8th 

the town of St. Pierre, in Martinique, with 
all its inhabitants, estimated at thirty 
thousand, and all the shipping in the bay, 
had been destroyed by a volcanic eruption. 


As later accounts of the catastrophe 
arrived, with harrowing details of the 
sufferings of those who were not instantly 


overwhelmed, they deepened the gloom 
conveyed by the first brief message, and 
started such a wide wave of active bene- 
volence has probably never been 
equalled in our time. ‘The vast majority 
of the victims perished at once, and were 
thus spared the prolonged agonies which 
befell those whose sufferings, under a rain 
of burning-hot stones, must have been of 
the most excruciating kind, until death 
put an end to them. ‘The inhabitants 
who escaped with their lives have in 
many maimed. ‘They have 
had their homes devastated, their property 


as 


cases been 


destroyed, and have in thousands been 
thrown on the charity of the world. ‘The 
appalling nature of the news from 


Martinique was soon followed by tidings 
from St. Vincent, that an old volcanic 
vent there had likewise burst into activity, 
and was carrying ruin and death far and 
wide over the surrounding districts. It 
was scarcely realised at first that this 
outbreak was not less serious than that in 
Martinique, though fortunately its effects 
did not fall at once on a_ population 
crowded by thousands into a populous 










St. Vincent. 
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valley. But many hundreds of the 
inhabitants have been killed under cir- 
cumstances of the most harrowing kind, 
and a wide expanse of fertile land, with 


all its exquisite tropical beauty and _ its 
hamlets nestling amid palms and _ tree- 
ferns, has been turned into a dreary waste 
of barren and steaming store. Nor does 
the energy of the subterranean 
seem to have yet quieted down. 
day brings news of fresh outbreaks, and 
leaves us with a feeling of anxious sus- 
pense lest the next telegram should tell 
of renewed devastation, 


forces 


Each 


The daily newspapers have given a 
vivid impression of the awful swiftness, 
completeness, and ghastliness of the 


horrors that in Martinique and St. Vincent 
were crowded into a few days in the early 
part of May. But though all the accounts 
conspire to present a striking picture of 
a tremendous natural event, and the 
attendant human suffering and misery, it 
not to gather from them a clear 
conception of what actually happened. 
They are not always quite consistent, and 


is easy 


are sometimes even contradictory. ‘They 
make use of language which, though 
picturesque, and conveying no doubt 
faithfully the sensations that were ex- 


perienced by the eye-witnesses, leave us 
rather in the dark as to the precise nature 


of the volcanic operations by which so 
much grievous destruction has been 
brought about. ‘The true character and 


sequence of these events will probably 
not be adequately known until they are 


inquired into on the spot by experts 
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accustomed to take evidence and ex- 
perienced in the study of volcanic 
phenomena. It is satisfactory to know 
that a commission of practised observers 
is starting for St. Vincent under the 
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auspices of the Royal Society, and with 
the approval of the Colonial Ojitice, for 
the purpose of ascertaining in detail the 
extent and history of the eruptions. 
Their report will be awaited with much 
interest. In the meantime let us make 
what we can out of the narratives already 
published. 

At the outset it must be borne in mind 
that these disastrous occurrences in the 
two West Indian islands are far from the 
first of their kind which have befallen 


that region. ‘These islands form part of 


a chain of old volcanoes, which in the 
course of ages, and by many successive 
eruptions, have piled up cones that tower 
four or five thousand feet above the 
sea. Although the subterranean energy 
has for centuries seemed to be on 
the wane, it still manifests its existence 
by hot springs and steaming sulphurous 
emanations, and even by occasional more 
serious eruptions, If the reader will look 
at a map of the region in question, he 
will notice that the chain of the Lesser 
Antilles makes a vast curve, the convex 
side of which faces the Atlantic Ocean, 


while the concave side forms the eastern 
boundary of the Caribbean Sea. At its 
southern extremity it is connected with 
the submarine slopes of South America, 
from which Trinidad rises. At its northern 
end it is linked by a group of smaller 
islets with the chain of the Greater 
Antilles, which stretch in a_ westerly 
direction to within a comparatively short 
distance of the coast of Mexico. The 
Caribbean Sea, which is thus enclosed, 
has been compared to the Mediterranean, 
In certain broad features the two sea- 
basins resemble each other. But it is 
their differences, which are many, that 
here concern us The floor of the 
Caribbean Sea sinks into several profound 
abysses. One of these lies opposite to 
the islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, 
where the depth exceeds two thousand 
fathoms. From that deep trough the 


bottom rapidly slopes up to the line of 


the Lesser Antilles, on the other side of 
which it plunges down to still greater 


depths in the Atlantic. ‘Thus the chain of 


the Windward and Leeward Islands forms 
the highest crest of a vast submarine 
ridge, singularly narrow in comparison 
with its length, which rises as a_ barrier 
between two great oceanic abysses. Such 
a position is an eminently unstable one. 
The ridge is a portion of the earth’s crust 
which in late geological time has been 
thrust upward between subsiding tracts on 
either side. It is in a state of continual 
strain, which from time to time is relieved 
by a sudden snap that sends an earth- 
quake shock through the whole chain of 
islands. Tew regions in the world are 
more liable to such concussions than the 
lands surrounding the Caribbean Sea. 
Martinique, for instance, has been severely 
shaken many hundred times since it was 
first colonised. In the year 1843 no 
fewer than two hundred earthquakes are 
said to have been recorded, and in 1753 
as many as thirty-three in three months. 
In these respects the Antillean ridge may 
be compared with that which extends from 
the south end of Japan to Kamtchatka, 
where the eastern submarine slope rapidly 
descends into a trough more than five 
miles deep. ‘There, too, the crust is in 
a state of marked instability, and frequent 
readjustments take place in it along the 
base of that slope, each being accompanied 
by a concussion which, when the slip 
travels far along a line of weakness, 
arrives in Japan as one of the disastrous 
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earthquakes that so often devastate that 
country. 

But not only is the chain of islands 
along the northern and eastern margin 
of the Caribbean Sea subject to frequent 
earthquakes, —it has undergone a notable 
uplift, whereby the sea-floor has been 


raised into land. ‘The result of this 
movement shows itself clearly in the 
contrast between the double row of 


islands that constitute the Lesser Antilles. 
‘The inner or western and more con- 
tinuous chain consists of lofty and rugged 
volcanic cones, while the outer or eastern 
and more broken chain is composed of 
low platforms of limestone built up by 
corals, or formed of other organisms on 
the sea-floor. This upheaval has evidently 
been in progress for a vast period of time, 
probably intermittently, and even with 
occasional intervals of subsidence. In 
Barbados it has gone so far as to uplift 
the old sea-bottom to a height of about 
1100 feet. The volcanic islands have 
likewise participated in the upward move- 
ment, for reefs of coral-rock are found 
along their slopes at various heights above 
the sea. If the exceptionally great and 
possibly quite local elevation of Barbados 
be put out of account, it appears that the 
area of maximum uprise lies somewhere 
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Yet immediately to the north of the line 
of the Greater Antilles the sea-bed has 
been subsiding, and has carried down 
with it the chain of the Bahama Islands. 
How far and at what rate these move- 
ments are going on at the present time 
has still to be determined. 

A region of such marked instability in 
the crust of the earth is obviously an 
appropriate home for volcanoes. Accord- 
ingly it is found to include one of the 
parts of the globe where volcanic vents 
are most thickly congregated. The whole 
of Central America, from Colombia well 
into Mexico, forming the south-western 
part of the girdle of the Caribbean Sea, 
is crowded with 


volcanic vents, active, 
dormant, and extinct. From one of 
those, Coseguina, on the west side of 


Nicaragua, there came the gigantic erup- 
tion of January 1835, the 
of which were felt at Jamaica, 750 miles 
to the north-east, and at Pogota, 1000 
miles to the south-east, and which dis 
charged its ashes over a space of about 
1250 miles from west to east. 

Some of the vents farther west are 
constantly active: one of them, Izalco, 
came into existence a century ago, and 
has piled up a cone which rises g50 feet 
above the plain, where it suddenly broke 


concussions 





St. Pierre. 


about the Windward Passage between 
Cuba and San Domingo, where it amounts 
to about 600 feet, diminishing towards 
west, south, and north. At the north 
end of the outer group of the Leeward 
Islands the uprise has been 125 feet. 


out in 1793. As at Stromboli, in the 
Mediterranean, its eruptions take place 
with a rhythmic regularity, and it is 
computed to have already discharged 
about a thousand millions of cubic feet of 
material. 
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The subterranean energy was thought 
to be slowly dying out in the eastern part 
of the Caribbean Sea, and in the western 
portion of this region to be gradually 
moving towards the Pacific. But the 
events of the last few weeks have dispelled 
this surmise. 
the Windward Islands have suddenly 
waked up, and have rivalled their western 
contemporaries in the extent and vigour 
of their eruptions. 

The whole long iine of high islands 
forming the inner and western chain of 
the Lesser Antilles is of volcanic origin. 
In some cases the eruptions probably 
began far back in Tertiary time ; and some 
of the cones, from the extent to which 
they have been carved by tropical rains 
into ravines, and_ peaks, have 
evidently been long quiescent. But from 
one end of the chain to the other there 
have been eruptions at long intervals ever 
since the islands were colonised. Near 
the northern extremity, St. Kitts had an 
‘ruption from its lofty and perfect crater 
in 1692. Guadeloupe, with its fourteen 
extinct craters, ejected from its highest 
summit in 1797 a vast amount of pumice 
ashes and sulphureous vapours, and there 
were again eruptions in 1836. Grenada, 
at the southern end of the chain, has 
not erupted within historic times, but its 
yawning crater still rises in tiie Morne 
Rouge, and its boiling springs show that 
the hot lava-reservoirs lie not very deep 
beneath the surface. 

Between Guadeloupe and Grenada lie 
the three large islands of Martinique, 
St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. St. Lucia, the 


gorges, 


central island, is a picturesque mass of 


volcanic rocks rising to a height of nearly 
4000 feet above the sea. It has never 
been itself the scene of an eruption within 
human memory, but its Soufritre is 
actively emitting sulphureous vapours, 
and its hot springs have been compared 
to the geysers of Iceland. ‘To the north 
of it, at a distance of little more than 
twenty miles, Martinique rises in a series 
of rugged volcanic ridges, trenched with 
deep valleys up to its northern end, which 
is formed by the broad cone of Mont 


Pelee, sloping up from the sea to a height of 


4430 feet. From this cone there was an 
eruption in 1851, but it was comparatively 
feeble, and the volcano thereafter relapsed 
into quiescence, while its crater-bottom 
was filled with a lake. ‘To the south of 
St. Lucia, at a distance of some thirty 
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miles, lies St. Vincent, which has been all 
along the most vigorous volcanic centre 
during historic time among the Windward 
Islands. It was the scene of a great 
explosion in the year 1718, by which the 
upper part of the cone of its Soufriere is 
believed to have been blown away, leaving 
only the eviscerated base of a mountain, 
and scattering a vast amount of cinders 
over the rest of the island and the 
surrounding sea. ‘There was some dis- 
turbance in 1785, but quiet soon returned, 
anda sheet of deep blue-green water, which 
has long been one of the attractions of 
the island, gathered in the bottom of the 
crater. In 1812 there came another 
tremendous outburst, of which the con- 
cussions were alarmingly felt over a space 
of four thousand leagues. A new crater 
was then opened close to the old one, and 
amidst a din of explosions that gradually 
increased into a continuous thunder, 
audible even on the coast of South 
America, so vast a quantity of dust, ashes, 
and stones was discharged as to spread 
over the island a pall of darkness, like that 
of midnight, which extended even beyond 
Barbados, ninety miles to the east. In 
St. Vincent itself the clouds of projected 
materials were lit up with the glare of the 
large masses of incandescent lava hurled 
out into the air from the vent ; but only 
the finest dust was carried to Barbados, 
where, before the darkness overspread the 
sky, the detonations at St. Vincent had 
been mistaken for a cannonade between 
the English and French fleets, and the 
garrison manned the batteries ready for 
action, 

Heartrending, therefore, as the recent 
calamities at Martinique and St. Vincent 
have been, they are not altogether novel 
in that region. ‘The subterranean forces 
have been slumbering for a generation or 
two, but it was observed that they were 
not dead, and might at any moment 
awake to renewed life and activity. Nor 
did the catastrophe come altogether 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Before the 
outbreak at St. Vincent in 1812 there 
had been a series of earthquakes by 
which an area larger than the half of 
Europe had been shaken. It may be 


merely a coincidence, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that some severe earthquakes 
shook the borders of the Caribbean Sea 
before the 
Islands. 

earthquake 


recent events in 
On April rgth 
occurred in 


shortly 
the Windward 
a disastrous 
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Guatemala, the concussion of which was 
recorded by self-registering seismometers 
in Europe. During these disturbances 
six or eight towns are said to have been 
destroyed, and thousands of their in- 
habitants perished. 

It cannot be said that the islands which 
been the 


have scene of the recent 
disasters were without ample warning 
that some serious outbreak of volcanic 


But the 
understood, or passed 
unheeded, hope as usual triumphing over 
fear. Some five or six months previously 
the Soufriére at St. Vincent had begun to 
emit rumbling noises, which in the early 
part of May became louder and more 
ominous. In Martinique, Mont 


energy might be anticipated. 
signs were not 


also, 
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cone, and as they descend widen out 
into deep valleys, which in a favourable 
climate are densely wooded and offer 
many shady retreats for hamlets and 
villas, and abundant water-power for the 
establishment of mills and factories. ‘The 
cone thus grows to be somewhat like a 
half‘opened umbrella. Each of the 
hollows, though under ordinary circum- 
stances it is traversed by a clear, 
brook, offers an obvious channel for the 
reception of any liquid which during an 


cool 


eruption may be discharged by the 
volcano. Mud or molten lava finds its 
way into these natural conduits, and is 


guided by them down the slopes to the 
plains or into the sea. Hence, whether 
in the valleys or opposite their mouths, 

















The quays of St. Pierre. 


Pelée a week or two before the catas- 
trophe grew increasingly uneasy. No 
one could have confidently predicted that 
these symptoms were the prelude in each 
case to a gigantic and devastating ex- 
plosion ; but any expert acquainted with 
the ways of volcanoes would have been 
justified in issuing the most earnest 
warnings to be prepared for some serious 
outbreak, and to remove as far as might 
be possible from the immediate precincts 
of the volcanoes. More particularly 
would he have counselled the inhabitants 
of the valleys near the craters to retreat 
from them as soon as possible. An old 
volcano, like those of the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles, comes in the end to be 
deeply furrowed by rains into ravines, 
which begin high on the slopes of the 


the inhabitants are exposed to most risk 
of destruction from any flood 
that may be poured forth. 

On May 3rd Mont Pelée began to 
throw out dense clouds of “smoke,” that 
is, fine volcanic dust mingled with aqueous 
and other vapours, which at. ni 
lit up with “flames,” or more properly 
with the glare from the incandescent lava 
in the crater, and from the pieces of 
white-hot rock ejected into the air. On 
the same day the Soufriére of St. Vincent 
was sympathetically alive, and gave vent 
to rapid explosions, which were felt as 
earthquake shocks, and of which no 
fewer than nineteen were counted in half 
an hour. Next day, so dense was the 
continued shower of hot ashes as_ to 
cover the ground about St. Pierre, five 


volcanic 


1 
rht were 
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miles distant from Mont Pelée, to the and St. Lucia were now broken, which 


depth of an inch, and blot out of sight for 
a time the volcano from which it came. 
On the 5th a stream of liquid material, 





showed that the subterranean disturbances 
had extended over the sea-bottom. ‘The 
mountain still rumbled violently, and sent 























The Volcanic Range round St. Pierre. 


which in one account is called “mud” 
and in another “lava,” with a front some 
twenty feet high, rushed rapidly down the 
, the cone, and engulfed the 
Guérin factory, with all its inmates, at a 
distance of only some two miles from St. 
Pierre. the 


slopes of 


As the cone of voleano is 
deeply furrowed with ravines and valleys 
which radiate outwards to the sea, it was 
no doubt down one of these hollows that 


the first outflow was directed straight 
upon the hapless factory. About the 
same time, or soon after, a terrific dé 


tonation came from the crater, and the 
sea is reported to have retreated three 
hundred feet on the 
have returned in large 
doing much damage. 

The mountain was now thoroughly 
roused, and continued to give alarming 
tokens of its awakened energy; but with 
mistaken kindness the authorities seem 
to have endeavoured to reassure the 
panic-stricken townspeople of St. Pierre 
that the crisis had passed. There were 
ominous signs, however, that the worst 
was to come. The submarine tele 
graph cables to Grenada, St. Vincent, 


west coast, and to 
waves, but without 


Mont Pelée is on the extreme !eft. 
forth an incessant cloud of vapour mingled 
with ashes and dust, which fell thickly 
over the surrounding district. ; 
The morning of the 8th dawned with 
fine weather. Probably the wind had 
freshened from the west, for the dust-cloud 
was blown away eastward and the top 
of the mountain could be distinctly seen 
from the decks of the ships in the bay. 
Suddenly, at ten minutes before eight 
o'clock, Mont Pelee, according to the 
statement of the captain of the Ocean 
Traveller, which was then about a mile out 
at sea, “exploded.” At the same time the 
captain of the steamer Roddam, which 
had only that morning arrived in the bay, 
saw what he describes as a large cloud 
of smoke glowing with live cinders and 


rushing with terrific rapidity over the 
town and port. <A heavy rain of hot 


ashes and blocks of glowing lava began 
to fall around him, and set fire to every- 
thing inflammable within reach. With 


great courage and energy he succeeded 
in getting his vessel out to sea, with sails 
and rigging much burnt, and ten of the 
crew “burnt out of all human semblance.” 
The burning cinders still continued to 
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fall on the steamer for six miles away, 
as she was steered for St. Lucia. Mean- 
while, St. Pierre was no more. Houses, 
churches, streets, villas, gardens, and 
inhabitants were in a few minutes over- 
whelmed in one universal destruction. 
All the shipping in the bay, said to have 
numbered eighteen vessels, was burnt or 
sunk, with the single exception of the 
Roddam, which had the good fortune to 
have its steam still available. 

So far as the accounts have yet come 
in, no narrative has been received from 
any survivor at St. Pierre. It is difficult 
to believe that every living soul capable 
of telling what happened should have 
perished. ‘The narratives that have been 
published make use of various picturesque 
descriptive phrases, that bring home to 
the mind the awful nature of the catas- 
trophe without conveying a definite idea 
of what actually took place. Such ex- 
pressions as “a mass of fire,” “a sheet 
of flame,” ‘‘a sort of tornado of steam, 
boiling mud and fire,” and others equally 
vague, leave us in doubt as to the precise 


] 


the 8th sent forth from the volcano an 
enormous volume of molten lava, which 
by the force of the expanding vapours was 
partly blown into dust and partly hurled 
into the air in separate masses of all sizes, 
each long maintaining its glowing heat 
inside, though rapidly acquiring a hard 
black crust outside. This shower of in- 
candescent rocks, stones, lapilli and dust 
seems to have been projected at a con- 
siderable angle. Over how large an area 
it fell we have yet to learn, but it 
descended during a quarter of an hour on 
St. Pierre, at a distance of five miles from 
its source. It is not improbable that 
streams of lava from the crater or from 
fissures opened on the cone accompanied 
or soon after succeeded this gigantic 
explosion. And one of these may have 
made its way down one of the valleys, so 
as to overwhelm part of the town. 

The explosive energy of the volcano 
may be judged from the quantity and 
size of the masses of lava projected so 
far from the crater. The broadside of 
the Roddam is said to have been struck 

















The River La Granae Anse, which was cnoked up with lava from Mont Pelee. 


cause of the destruction of so much life 
and property. One account speaks of 
mud, and another of lava, as having de- 
scended upon the town. So far as can at 
present be judged, it would appear that 
the terrific explosion on the morning of 


by “a burning mass thrown up by the 


volcano,” which nearly capsized the vessel. 
The stones were still red-hot inside, and 
no doubt many of them broke as they fell 
on any hard surface. The roofs of the 
buildings would be speedily crushed in by 
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the weight and impact of the material 
that fell upon them, and everything com- 
bustible would soon be on fire. ‘The 
heaps of coal on the quays were kindled, 
the oil warehouses were ablaze, and in a 
few hours the whole town was consumed. 


It would seem that one chief cause of 


the death of those victims who were 
not caught in the burning buildings, or 
crushed under the weight of the falling 
stones, was suffocation from hot. stifling 
vapours. ‘The rescue parties who were 
afterwards able to effect a landing found 
that most of the bodies that lay about the 
streets had their hands to their mouths. 
Many of them had been actually burnt 
and carbonised by the heat which spread 
along the shore, as if from an immense 
furnace. We have yet to learn what were 
the nature and source of the vapours, and 
whence the great heat originated. 

There would seem to have been con- 
siderable atmospheric disturbance during 
the time of the catastrophe. Besides the 
fierce and incessant thunderstorm around 
the summit of the mountain, the actual 
volcanic explosion whereby such a body 
of aqueous and other vapours, together 
with incandescent rock, was hurled into 


the air may have caused some kind of 


cyclonic inrush. It was noticed after- 
wards that some large trees had been 
torn up with their roots in the air, while 
those still left standing around St. Pierre 
were all bent over towards the sea. 

One of the most impressive features of 
these recent tragic events is the evident 
sympathy between the two volcanic foci 
of Martinique and St. Vincent, although 
they lie about a hundred miles apart. 
The Soufritre of the latter island seems to 
have been ready for its grand outburst 
about twenty four hours before Mont 
Pelée. It had been showing § increasing 
signs of unrest, which by the evening of 
the 6th roused widespread alarm through- 
out the island, for the crater, now filled 
with glowing lava, sent up an intermittent 
glare that looked in the distance like 
“long tongues of licking flame,” which 
shot round the rim of the abyss, while 
fierce lightning played about the summit. 
Next morning dense volumes of black 
clouds rose from the mountain, accom- 
panied with earthquake shocks and a 
constant terrifying roar, as if the whole 
navy were blowing off steam at the same 
moment. ‘lhe clouds of steam and dust 
that were shot forth in successive outbursts 
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rolled over each other with incredible 
velocity upwards, to a height which is 
said to have been as much as eight miles. 
Around the volcano the dust and stones 
began quickly to fall in a suffocating 
shower. Many of the fragments must 
have been propelled at a comparatively 
low angle, for at Kingstown, fourteen miles 
distant, they fell in masses large enough 
to kill any one on whom they might light. 
At Georgetown some of the roofs were 
crushed in under the weight of the 
material heaped upon them. ‘The finer 
ashes spread out in the upper air and 
soon eclipsed the daylight, until the 
afternoon became as dark as midnight. 
This floating dust, carried up into an 
upper air-current that was moving in a 
contrary direction to the trade wind 
prevailing at the surface, was borne 
eastwards so as to shroud Barbados in 
darkness and to cover it with a layer of 
grey ashes an inch or more in thickness, 
In a westerly direction similar fine 
material was transported more than a 
thousand miles towards the west, where it 
made the air hazy at Jamaica, and fell as 
a sprinkling of fine dust over the surface 
of that island. 

More destructive than the showers of 
hot sand and stones were the streams 
of lava, that now began to pour out of 
the volcano of St. Vincent and sweep in 
wide glowing sheets over much of the 
north end of the island. Where the 
famous blue lake once lay nestling in 
the old crater there was now a vast 
cauldron of seething and steaming lava. 
In its seaward descent the molten rock 
overwhelmed everything that came in 
its way, reducing the district to a desert 
over an area roughly computed to cover 
about sixteen square miles. When it 
reached the shore the heat and steam 
which it gave out were such that no 
vessel could approach that part of the 
coast. Statistics are still wanting as to 
the extent of the havoc of the eruption 
in life and property. But the number 
of dead is believed to have been about 
two thousand; while the hospitals are 
full of the maimed survivors, and the 
towns are crowded with the refugees who 
have been burnt out of house and home. 

One of the features of the St. Vincent 
eruption which deserves special attention 
is the effect of the commotion on the 
sea-bed. The water beyond the north 


end of the island is described as having 
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been for a time a_ veritable boiling 
cauldron, though it does not clearly 


appear whether the disturbance was due 
to earthquake shocks or to the sub- 
marine outflow of lava, or to other causes. 
That there has been some oscillation of 
the level of the ground, with perhaps 
permanent subsidence of part of the 
coast, seems to be indicated by the 
statement that certain plantations have 
been submerged under the sea. In 
connection with this part of the subject 
attention may be called to one of the 
reports which, if corroborated, will pro- 
bably be found to be of cardinal signi- 
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portant bearing on our comprehension 
of the recent events. It is much to be 
desired that when operations are resumed 
for the restoration of all the snapped 
cables, careful soundings will be taken, 
not only on the actual telegraph lines, 
but for some distance on either side of 
them, so as to ascertain whether and to 
what extent there has been any change 
in the depth and form of the sea-bed. 

It can hardly be said that the calami- 
ties of the two islands are over. Neither 
of the volcanoes gives much sign of 
immediately relapsing into quiescence. 
Mont Pelee has since been pouring out 

















The Market-place, St. Pierre. 


ficance in any attempt to trace out the 
originating causes of the eruption. On 
the 13th a telegram from St. Thomas 
announced that the French cable-ship, 
in attempting to repair one of the broken 
telegraph cables, found that the depth 
of the sea, which had previously been 
three hundred metres, was now twelve 
hundred. Unfortunately no clue was 
given as to the place where this obser- 
vation was made. <A 
the sea-floor amounting to move than 
half a mile of vertical displacement 
would be a stupendous feature in the 
volcanic history of these islands, 


well authenticated, might have an im- 


subsidence of 


and, if 


lava as ever. On_ the 
2oth it sent another stream down upon 
St. Pierre, which completed the demo- 
lition of any half-ruined buildings left 
standing on the 8th, and the volcano 
continues to eject dust and stones, which 
reach even as far as Fort de France. 
Whatever may have been the immediate 
cause of the eruptions, it has obviousiy 
affected a great part of the long line of 
the Antillean volcanic ridge. ‘The move- 
ments of the focus in Martinique having 
been sympathetic and synchronous with 
those in St. Vincent, it will be interesting 
to know whether any symptoms of dis- 
turbance were observable on the island of 


copiously as 
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St. Lucia, which lies perilously between 
the two active volcanoes. Even far to 
the north, there appear to have been 
symptoms of uneasiness in the old volcano 
of Dominica. It was reported that on 
the day of the St. Pierre disaster the vents 
in that island were beginning to show 
signs of revival, and on the 11th the 
boiling lake was said to have disappeared, 
while from a vent in the centre of the 
basin a column of steam was then rising. 
There is one lesson which it seems to 
me should be taken to heart by those 
who have authority in such regions as the 
volcanic part of the West Indies. Had 
there been any competent observer on the 
flanks of Mont Pelee, it is possible that, 
though St. Pierre would none the less 
have been destroyed, its population might 
to a large extent have been saved. Man 
cannot, indeed, prevent the internal com- 
motions of mother earth, any more than 
he can interdict the storms of the air. 
But he can watch the oncoming of both, 


and can at least obtain some warning of 


their approach. We all acknowledge now 
the value of meteorolozical stations, which, 
beisdes their important scientific work, 
fulfil the great practical task of foretelling 


with more or less accuracy changes of 


weather, and putting seamen and miners 


on their guard against the approach of 


cyclones. If in addition to their ordinary 
meteorological instruments the experts 
in these observatories at such stations as 
St. Vincent and Martinique were furnished 
with seismometers for detecting and 
registering the movements of the crust 
of the earth, and were trained, as they 
easily might be, to recognise the symptoms 
that betoken the probable advent of a 
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serious volcanic outbreak, an authoritative 
warning could be issued to the inhabitants 
to retire from the precincts of the volcano, 
and especially to remove from the valleys 
which would be the first channels for any 
liquid discharge from the crater, Such 
an admonition, from those whose duty it 
would be to understand the signs of the 
times and to be on the outlook for 
danger, would have more effect than the 
miscellaneous counsels that seem lately to 
have been abundantly given by some of 
the colonists themselves and to have 
been persistently unheeded. ‘The Italians 
have long established an observatory on 
Vesuvius, and every changing phase of 
the volcano is there carefully scrutinised 
and recorded. Happily there have been 
no seriously destructive eruptions since 
that observatory was erected, but it is 
there to watch and give warning if any 
extraordinary calamity should “cast its 


shadow before.” Every one of our 
islands in the West Indies, especially 
when much frequented by shipping, 


possesses or certainly ought to possess a 
meteorological observatory, from which 
warning may be issued to the seafaring 
community of the approach of dangerous 
storms. I would advocate that the 
observers at these institutions should be 
furnished also with self-registering seismc- 
meters, and should be trained in their use. 
The cost of such an addition to the 
outfit of any observatory would be trifling, 
and though it could not prevent the 


relentless destruction of property, it would 
add to our knowledge of the interior of 
the globe, and might be the means of 
saving thousands of lives from agonising 
death or lifelong injury. 
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BY EDWARD 
EPHTHAH NANN sat in the guard- 
room of the little battery, dignified 

by the name of Fort Lyne, with 

three of the garrison, a bottle of 

rum, some lemons, sugar, glasses, and a 
kettle on the fire—for the night was 
foggy. ‘The fort was a small detached post 
communding the entrance to Brightlingsea 
Creek on one side, and on the other a 
of the 


narrow channel between some 
dangerous sandbanks which form the 
natural defence of the Essex coast. It 


mounted only five guns, arranged in a 
semicircular earthwork, and strengthened 
within with masonry; the flanks being 
paurtiuly covered by low embankments, 
and the rear by one of the five martello 
towers which still overlook that section 
of the coast. For this was when the 
century was young, and the shadow of 
the threatened French invasion lay heavy 
on the land. 

Kor the present the battery was held 
by a section of the old 29th—half a 
company in all, under a couple of 
officers, who were quartered a mile or so 
inland, in the village of Great Clacton— 
reliefs being marched down every twelve 
hours. Once there, the martello afforded 
good shelter for all but the sentries on 
duty, and a corporal’s guard in one of 
the huts within the earthwork. Jephthah 
Nann, an old navy bosun’, now retired, 
was, on account of his knowledge of the 
coast and locality, temporarily re-engaged 
for service in the battery ; which accounts 
for his presence in a place from which 
all strangers were religiously excluded. 
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STRANGE. 


“Ah,” said he, as he lifted a glass of 
steaming toddy, ‘’ere’s the old toast for 
you— Sweethearts and wives,’ eh, lads ?” 

“Why, Jephthah,” shouted one of the 
company: ‘goin’ to get spliced agen? 
I thought youd ha’ done with such 
vanities. An’ you sixty if you’re a day !” 

“Fifty-eight, lad—fifty-eight. “T'was in 
the ‘forty-five as I were born—when 
had the wild Highlanders and Froggies 
within ten days’ march o’ London. Ah, 
that was invasion if you like! An’ my 
old father—many a time has he told me 
how all the men in Great Clacton did 
gather at the church gate with scythes 
and flails and such-like ; but they knowed 
better than to come our way x 

* Ah, but how ’bout the toast, Jephthah ? 
Who’s your sweetheart? Come now: 
name—name!” cried the first speaker, 
and the others joined in the chorus. 

“Nay, I’ve a-had enough of ’em. Why, 
when I was 4 

But a howl of expostulation stopped 
him. 

“No yarns, Jephthah : name—name !” 

“Tis no good, I’ve got no name to 
give you,” replied the old man. “ But 
there'll be one afore long,—cause why ? 
Why, o’ course, when my son Elias comes 
home——” 


we 


A shout of laughter rang through 
the little cabin at these words, for tie 
home-coming of Elias Nann was _pro- 


verbial, and the soldiers had already been 
stationed there long enough to be aware 
of it. 

But any further joke on the subject 
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was interrupted by the appearance of a 
man at the door. 

“Time, corporal.” 

And hastily emptying their glasses the 
party went out to relieve the sentries, 

When thecorporal returned with the men 
from without, the business of recouping 
themselves for enforced abstinence was 
too important to permit of any further 
inquiries into Jephthah Nann’s domestic 
affairs, and so the subject was not 
revived, 

After all it was a very simple matter. 
Elias Nann, the clever lad of the village, 
had found its little world too narrow for 
him. He emigrated, first to St. Osyth, 
hard by, where he learnt to handle a 
lugger, and some of the mysteries of the 
deep-sea fishing as practised in’ those 
days; and then, taking advantage of a 
trading schooner, worked his way to 
London, and so into the unknown. ‘This 
was now some ten years ago, and word 
of him had only come twice—once by 
tale of a St. Osyth man who had met 
him in Madras, and once by a travel- 
stained and much-worn packet which 
found its way home after many months ; 
and was solemnly deciphered in public 
conclave by the rector; wherein he related 
some of his adventures, and told how he 
was then trading in the China Seas as 
third mate of a merchantman, with a 
private venture of over #100 which he 
hoped at least to treble; and a bill of 
ten pounds for his father as a sign, 

Whereby it became current in the 
village that when Elias Nann came home 
he would bring at least two shares of 
the Millennium—one each for his father 
and himself. 

And this tale being always acceptable, 
and even encouraged by the old man, 
grew to be much in favour as a legitimate 
exercise of humour of perfect safety and 
devoid of malice ; which is a good thing 
in a joke, and keeps it sweet for many 
years among simple folk. 

% * * * * 

About the same time a very different 
scene was being enacted a couple of 
miles or so up the coast. ‘Thereabouts 
is a break in the clay ‘“‘cliffs” that 
protect land from the ever-increasing 
aggression of the sea; and a long inlet 
of flat marsh, only partially shielded from 
high tides by rude dykes, sufficiently 
justifies its name of Little Holland, At 
this period the few cottages surrounding 


the church of Great Holland were almost 
the only signs of habitation, and the 
marshes themselves had a dark reputation, 
which caused the two or three tracks by 
which they were traversed to be super- 
stitiously shunned after nightfall by all 
passers-by, 

‘There was a possible landing when the 
surf was not too high; and some talk 
of smugglers had lately been heard in 
the neighbourhood—wisely and perhaps 
not impartially reticent in the matter. 

But, by some means or other un- 
known, information had for once been 
conveyed to the authorities that an 
attempt might be made to run a cargo 
about this time ; and careful watch was 
being kept—a squad of soldiers from 
Clacton being also drafted over to Great 


Holland ostensibly to watch that part of 


the coast, but really to support His 
Majesty’s Customs. 

Of this the crew of a certain Dutch 
lugger were certainly unaware, for they 
drew close inshore as soon as_ nightfall 
covered their operations, just where the 
high land dips downward to the flats, and 
sent a boat ashore to reconnoitre. A 
dark figure met the man who landed, and 
after a few minutes’ whispered conversa- 
tion the boat returned rapidly to the 
lugger, making its way again to the shore 
with a much heavier cargo as soon as the 
latter had been got aboard. ‘This first 
consignment was safely landed, and the 
boat again returned for a second _instal- 
ment, leaving a number of men ashore, 
who immediately began the task of con- 


veying the small packages and firkins of 


contraband to an evidently well-known 
shelter among the reeds of a little brook 
which loses its way hereabouts at high 
tide. In this manner the smugglers were 
soon somewhat scattered, and by the time 
the second boat-load was landed with a 
further reinforcement of men from the 
lugger, most of the crew were on shore 
busily engaged in the disposal of the 


goods, and so strung out over a line of 


nearly a quarter of a mile’in length. 
When the boat made its third journey 

it brought one man only in addition to 

its own crew. At the moment of its 


arrival there happened to be scarcely any 
of the party at the landing-point ; so the 
last comer jumped out into the surf and 
turned to with the others to run the boat 
up the beach. 

They were short-handed, and the load 
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was heavy ; so that by the time it was high 
and dry they were well-nigh exhausted. 
They leaned on the boat for a moment 
to recover breath ; then, looking naturally 
backward on their path, saw a line of 
dark figures with an ominous glitter of 
steel interpose between them and the sea. 
Turning landward instinctively, the same 
sight presented itself; while a cry of 
warning from the marshes, followed by 
the rattle of musketry and a pistol-shot 
or two, told how complete was the sur- 
prise all along the line. ‘They were 
caught in a trap. 

For one brief moment neither party 
moved. ‘Then a revenue officer advancing 
a little, hailed them contemptuously : 

“You'd better surrender without any 
fuss,” said he ; “ the game’s played out.” 

No answer: the little party drew 
together imperceptibly, straining every 
nerve for the hundredth chance of rescue 
or escape. 

The officer spoke again : 

“T give you fair warning—you’re com- 
pletely outnumbered—any man who tries 
to escape will be shot like a rabbit.” 

‘There was a pause ; then a word from 
the little band at bay in tones hoarse 
with emotion, , 

“ Master !” 

** Aye, aye.” 

“'There’s a lad here—none of us—we 
give him a passage fro’ Amsterdam, Let 
him go, and we'll throw it up = quiet 
enough.” 

“Nay, you don’t catch me with chaff 
of that sort. I’m too old a bird for that. 
One and all I take you, d— your eyes, 
and one and all you swing—so throw 
down your weapons and ha’ done with it.” 

There was a whisper—that undefined, 
almost unnecessary word of acquiescence 
When minds are made up to action : then, 
well-nigh inaudibly, “ Inland to the left !” 
While he who had first spoken to the 
officer bent towards his passenger : ‘ Lad, 
When you get your chance run for it: 


that’s every man’s game now, but we 
shan’t all get clear.” 
Ihen aloud, with mock submission: 


“All right, sir—God help us. We ain’t 
got nothing but knives, havin’ the boat to 
work, yer honour, and.here they goes.” 
And a selection of clasp-knives was 
thrown in his direction, the smugglers 
standing huddled together with hands 
apparently clasped in front of them. 
Upon this the officer and the party 
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on the inland side advanced somewhat 


carelessly to secure their prisoners—two 
soldiers stooping to gather up the knives. 
As they drew up, the spokesman of the 
smugglers, with the super-acute instinct of 
a man face to face with death, waited for 
the precise moment when the advance of 
half his foes masked the fire of the others. 
Then, with a spring as of tigers, they leapt 
forward : one shot each from the pistols 
and man to man for liberty, or at least 
a chance of it, before the rest of the 
attacking party could disencumber them- 
selves of their muskets and cover the 
thirty or forty yards intervening. 


In the first shock of surprise the 
advantage lay with the smugglers. Elias 


Nann—for it was he who, with a moral 
carelessness acquired in the China Seas, 
had risked a passage from Holland in the 
first vessel that offered—was matched by 
fate with the revenue officer. ‘The latter 
unwisely hampered himself by an_ in- 
effectual attempt to use his cutlass; but 
before he had time to draw it Elias 
brought the butt end of his pistol with a 
crash on the unhappy man’s forehead, 
and he dropped like a stone. ‘Then was 
a chance for a run, and away he sped! 
A few steps blindly, until the apparition 
of a soldier hurrying up to the assistance 
of his comrades restored his wits by a 
new danger. He had still mechanically 
kept his grasp of the heavy pistol, and 
now it stood him in good stead. With 
all the impetus of his frantic race for life, 
he hurled it full at his opponent, whom 
it struck heavily on the chest, giving time 
to pass. A few yards thus gained, and 
there came the crack of a musket and a 
sharp sting in his left arm. It was but 
a graze, however, and he kept on, almost 
unheeding the wound in the hot fever of 
blood upon him; and so left the shouts 
and curses behind in the darkness, and 
at last drew breath in comparative safety. 

Then he took his bearings. Every 
inch of the ground was familiar. Fifteen 
years ago he had known the depth of 
every dyke in the marsh; the climbing 
potentialities of every tree in the woods 
on the high ground; the “lie” of every 
gap in the enclosures. And then, fifteen 
years was, for an agricultural county, but 
as a day in the matter of change. With 
some instinct, rather than the cunning of 
crime, he headed away from his home, 
aiming, with perfect knowledge of his 
path, towards the coverts under the old 
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church of Great Holland; and lay there 
for a time, just inside the lane that runs 
through them, to concert a plan of 
campaign. 

There is no stillness in nature. And, 
hid among the bracken and couch-grass, 
Elias Nann’s ear—held close to the ground 
—registered, as an incident of perhaps 
overwhelming import, the call of every 
partridge on the lowland, the cry of every 
sheep on the hill, Then closer to him 


was to be approached from the other side, 
and St. Osyth, the fishing-village from 
which he had started, immediately sug: 
gested itself. He would work round 
towards it, and wet himself in the sea: 
some plausible lying,—say a boat ashore 
on the Maplin—a long swim—might with 
a bit of luck pull him through. He 
already found himself busy with the details 
of the story, and strangely interested in 
it, when it dawned on him that the 





“They saw a line of dark figures with an ominous glitter of steel interpose between them 
and the sea.” 


he recognised the alternation of a quick, 
sharp patter for a few strides, followed 
by silence ; the rustle of rabbits working 
their way out of cover towards the open ; 
and so gradually remembered that his 
woodcraft gave him a line of outposts on 


which he could depend for warning of 


anenemy’s approach, And in this security 
he began to work out his scheme. 

He must get to Great Clacton some- 
how, and that without suspicion of con- 
nection with the smugglers; obviously it 


rabbits were very quiet all at once. 

In a moment he was on the alert. 
Within easy reach lay a wattied hurdle, 
stopping a gap in the hedge, and towards 
this his hand crept noiselessly, seeking 
for a loose stake—and finding one. 
Then came the warning drum of the 
rabbits’ feet, the pause of expectation— 
the quick rush for shelter among the 
herbage. ‘The moon broke through the 
clouds; and, as he saw a dark form 
stealthily making its way straight towards 
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him under the hedze, he cursed himself 
for his folly in not reckoning on the 
moonlight whea choosing a hiding-place. 
‘There was a bare chance that he might 
not be seen; but the danger of being 
discovered as he lay prone seemed greater 
than the risk of a fight, so he slowly 
drew himself upright, and wrenching his 
stake free, awaited developments. 

‘The new-comer saw him. He paused ; 
then came a hoarse challenge. 

“Utrecht!” whispered Elias, with a 
surge of glad relief. 

It was the first mate of the lugger, 
who had stood by him in the fight on 
the beach. ‘‘Ah, lad, you've got away, 
then ?” 

“So far,” was the response. Words 
were a dangerous commodity to be freely 
dealt in, 

“Good ; and your plans?” 

‘‘Work round to St. Osyth and into 
Great Clacton from the other side. And 
you?” 

“Northerly. There’s not room for us 
both within a mile. Be moving as soon 
as you can; the marsh is clear now—l 
came that way. Later——” 

* And the others?” 

“T don’t know. Some down; some 
taken; I hope, some away. ‘They won't 
talk. God speed!” 

“God bless you, Henderson ! 
luck next time!” said Elias, 
hearty clasp of the hand. 

They both climbed the fence to get 
shelter of the shadow. Henderson stole 
away to the north, and Elias was again 
alone. 


Better 
with a 


He waited, listening, for a few minutes, 
till the stir of a rabbit or two told him 
that all was quiet; assured himself of 
his stick, a rough weapon, serviceable 
enough and fortuitously of good balance 
for blows ; and so strode onwards along 
the selvage of grass that lined the track. 

With every nerve strung to its highest 
tension, Elias worked his way for ten 
minutes or so by this path round the 
crest of the hill, just clear enough for 
safety from the village. Once or twice 
he saw lights in the direction of the 
houses ; and halted—his heart in his 
mouth. But they never approached, and 
he at last turned his back on them. 

By a curious revulsion of feeling, he 
became now almost light-hearted. His 
wound forgotten, the fresh night wind 
from the land braced up his nerves, and 
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he looked at his ultimate escape with 
the certainty of a successful gambler. A 
hare came loping down the road—he 
recognised the sound at once, and out 
of pure exaltation of heart hurled his 
stake at the animal, as in the sheer 
stupidity of fright it ran almost within 
touch. ‘The very genius of ill-luck must 
have inspired that cast, for the hare 
doubled up with a broken leg, and out 
on the stillness rose its weird, pitiful cry, 
as of a child in agony. 

Elias Nann stood for a moment aghast ; 
then he ran for dear life down the slope, 
bearing westward out of the track. He 
reached the first of the two rivulets that 
intersect the marsh, plunged in without 
hesitation, and continued his mad_ rush 
among wet and deep herbage almost up 
to his knees. 

Suddenly his feet slipped from under 
him. He fell headlong, with hands out- 
stretched. As his fingers closed instinc- 
tively he grasped a wet, slimy, living, 
serpent-like form, that wrestled with his 
arm and bit at it. Another brushed 
across his very face, leaving its noisome 
trail on his cheek. His fevered 
scarcely knew them for eels—they were 
some new horror fighting against his 
freedom ; and, stumbling to his feet, he 
raced onward again, dashed through the 
second stream, and lay exhausted among 
the reeds on its farther bank, his heart 
beating a very death-roll in his ears ; his 
throat too hot and parched to formulate 
a single word of the prayer his soul was 
straining for, 

After a while the fever passed. He 
pulled himself together, and again set 
out, but with a sense of utter weariness 
and despair. This he tried to reason out 
of himself ; saying mechanically, as if to 
a companion, what luck he had _ hitherto 
had. But the body was the stronger, and 
cried for rest at any price: only could 
he plod dully on, counting a kind of 
marching time and chiding himself when 
the feet lagged behind it. 

He was still well inland from the coast. 
Scarcely heeding his direction, he had 
again struck the cart-road, and was keep- 
ing to it, when his slumbered wits were 
all at once awakened by the greeting 
of a belated countryman going in the 
opposite direction, 

“* Good-night, master: ’tis a fine night !” 

** Aye, tis so: good-night,” he answered, 
with presence of mind enough, and kept 


wits 
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steadily on. He had the Essex drawl 
still to his tongue, and that saved him 
from further curiosity. 

But his locality was to be considered. 
Another mile would have brought him 
to his father’s door, not yet late enough 
to risk meeting folks. ‘The last incident 
was proof. So he turned seaward again, 
over the waste, open land that lies high 
thereabouts. 

It gradually dawned on him that there 


such as he had never seen before. But 
he could discover no signs of life there- 
abouts, and became emboldened to make 
a thorough search, with the same result. 
When he at last ventured on towards 
the shore, the mystery solved itself, for 
the foreground was laid out as a fort, 
with embrasures already partially con 
structed—easily recognisable enough, at 
all events. So they were fortifying the 
coast. Well, that explained the soldiers, 





“ Suddenly and silently a man rose up, threatening, in front of him.” 


were signs of over-much traffic along 
his path—cart-tracks, for instance—and 
once or twice he struck his foot against 
bricks, dropped apparently in transmission. 
The reason was evident as he came out 
on the brow of the hill. Some building 
operation was going forward, and the 
scaffolding stood weirdly up in_ the 
moonlight. 

He advanced cautiously. It was a 
circular building, so far of two stories, 





and gave all the more reason for caution. 
He laboriously clambered down the 
twenty feet of mudbank, and gained the 
beach. ‘There was just room to walk, 
clear of high water; and he was _ fairly 
safe from observation—on the whole— 
which was something to be thankful for. 

Elias kept along the beach southwards, 
noting another of those curious round 
towers, still and ghostly, and apparently 
desolate. That also was as yet un- 
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tenanted, as he found after creeping up 
close on his belly—a mere shell of a 
building, without even the rudimentary 
battery of the first. And 
security grew again with weariness almost 
into a certainty. 

Once more a tall circular tower rose 
on his right, a little distance inland ; and 
this time it would be necessary for him 
to make a long détour, or pass close 
under its wall; for he was now on the 
point of Brightlingsea Creek—low ground 
—and high water was washing right up 
to the turfed bank. He decided, from 
sheer inertness, on the latter 
Fortune favoured him—for as he crawled 
stealthily up from the beach, he saw the 
lowland filled breast-high with white 
marsh fog, floating and heaving in the 
moonlight—a _ veritable mockery of the 
stern sea that beat steadily up towards 
it. 

It struck chilly, as he dived down 
into the mist; and, almost before he was 
aware, his feet splashed among the sedges 
which lined a small dyke of two feet 
or so deep, lying in the way he wished 
to go. So he turned along its margin 
towards the tower, which seemed to float 
high above the white cloud well-nigh 
covering him. And now he was within 
a few yards of it. 

Suddenly and silently a man rose up, 
threatening, in front of him. ‘There was 
no question of retreat, for he was grappled 
with almost before he was aware. ‘The 
two swayed wildly—in a few seconds 
Elias felt his heart call loudly for suc- 


course. 
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cour. Then, in a wrench for mastery, 
his hand struck against the handle of a 
dirk the other was wearing. In a flash 
it was: drawn—shortened fearless of its 
cutting edge, and pointwise plunged into 
his opponent’s side. None too soon, 
for as he struck the blow his legs gave 
way under him, and he fell backward 
beneath the weight of his silent enemy, 
pressed down, down, till head and 
shoulders were plunged deep into the 
sludgy mire of the dyke. And so at 
last, lay still. 
* * * * * 

In the early dawn one of the villagers 
found them both lying there, as he came 
down to the shore for sand. He turned 
out the guard, and together they brought 
Jephthah into the little hut within the 
fort. The other was dead—drowned in 
a few spans’ depth of water. They 
washed his face, to be recognised by the 
man who had first found them. 

Jephthah was still breathing. After 
a littlke while he opened his eyes and 
smiled feebly at the faces round him, 
Then his lips moved: “ Did—smuggler— 
get—away ?” 

‘“Nay, Jephthah, man; he’s dead 
drowned,” answered the corporal. 

Something like triumph shone in the 
pale face. The corporal stooped low: 
signs of speech again showed. 

**\WWhen — my — son — Elias — comes 
home,.—tell—him ie 

They buried them both in one grave ; 
and the Crown took the three hundred 
pounds Elias had in his pocket-book. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
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Many years of happy days befal 

My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 
Each day still better other's happiness ; 

Until the heavens, envying earth's good hope, 

Add an immortal title to your crown,-—SHAKESPEARF. 
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Little difficulties in the way of ‘‘tuves” and subways, 


HOW 
TWENTIET 


BY W.. f.. ¥. 
O state, discuss, and, if possible, 
suggest, however generally and 
tentatively, a solution of the 
problem of providing for the passenger 
traffic requirements of London during 
the next fifty years within the scope of a 
magazine article, is a formidable exercise, 
for the literature of the subject is, to say 
the least of it, voluminous. For the 
last fifty years never has a session passed 
without some branch or portion of the 
same subject being considered. And 
the reports, the addresses, the lectures, 
the papers, the letters to the engineering 
journals and the newspapers, all con- 
cerned with the same topic! Yet 
the time has come when, to the minds 
of those who have any act or part in 
the control of Metropolitan affairs, the 
problem of further providing for the 
peculiar traffic requirements of London 
ought to be reduced to some intelligible 


expression, and its solution proceeded 
with systematically. ‘This acute need 
arises not from any abnormal recent 


growth of London, or change in the 
methods of this growth, but from the 
appearance of two novel elements which 
must be duly considered in any adequate 
survey of the facts in the case. These 
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new factors, which change the face of 
the familiar problem, are: (1) practicable 
electric traction on rails; and (2) the 
‘housing question.” 


> 


The eras of horse, steam, and electricity. 


Electric traction on rails has come to 
do for passenger and local traffic, in 
populous regions, very much the same 
service that steam railways long ago did 
for land transpott generally. It has 
opened out a new horizon, just when the 
ultimate possibilities of the older realm 
had been reached. Stage coaches: were 
at their best when the fiat went forth, 
and they were all swept away. Steam 
railways can do no more for London ; 
nevertheless they are not going to be 
superseded just yet, but suppiemented as 
soon as possible by electric lines. The 
steel road remains, for it is unapproachable 
as a traffic carrier ; but most other things 
appertaining to the steam railway system 
will be largely modified. The service 
of Transportation has therefore become 
possessed of a fresh method, capable, 
if intelligently handled, of usefully 77- 
creasing the mobility of the Metropolitan 
population. ‘That is the point. When the 
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great railways with their London termini 
were Jaid out—Parliament saying in 
respect to the situation of the latter, 
“Thus far may you come ; but no farther ” 
—nobody thought that it mattered much, 
All the termini were in ‘ London,” just as 
the other ends of the lines were in Bristol, 
Birmingham, or Edinburgh: that was 
sufficient for the day and the purpose. 
‘Then, in the course of time, people who 
worked in London settled their habitations 
near these lines, not very far out; and a 
special train service had to be provided 
for their accommodation. 


No more room for railways. 


Such was the origin of Railway London 
as we know it. And now the system has 
come to its climacteric. Broadly speaking, 
there is no room, and no call, for another 
London railway of the standard type, 
trunk or local, on, above, or under the 
earth. Nor for another large railway 
station of the established style. Indeed, 
there has even been some talk of re- 
ducing the number of the existing ones. 
Meanwhile, the congestion of many 
others that are made to do the double 
duty, main-line and suburban, is chronic. 
The determination of ‘‘blood to the 
head” in their case is only kept from 
being fatal by a daily miracle. The 
“headway,” or time allowance between 
successive trains using the same train- 
dock, during which the locomotive of 
the first must be backed out, has been 
reduced to the minimum during busy 
hours. 

Let us now turn to look 
picture—Tramway London. 


at another 


Horse trams can do no more, 


The modern type of horse. street- 
tramways was settled, and the vogue 
thereof arose in English ‘‘financial circles,” 
about contemporaneously with the inner 
Metropolitan Railway system. Like the 
railways, the tramways were kept away 


from the central area of London for 
perfectly sound reasons. Unlike the 
railways, which are freehold, street 


tramways were by the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment placed under a terminable con- 
cession system. No London tramway 
company ever made a suburb, as the 
trunk railways did incidentally, because 
they had no inducement to stretch out 
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to the unpeopled fringe of the town. 
‘They could not afford, during their brief 
lifetime, to anticipate traffic. On the 
contrary, they adapted themselves to 
the local traffic of. populous districts. 
The only advantage of the steel road 
of which they made use was its small 
rolling friction, which on the long levels 
of semi-suburban London enabled horses 
yoked to the cars to haul twice the 
living loads of the competing omnibus. 
Its capabilities of speedy travel they 
deliberately neglected—even the omnibus 
is faster. By confining the lines to the 
main thoroughfares, moreover, the tram- 
way companies condemned their cars 
to be perpetually blocked by the slowest- 
moving vehicles using the same _ track ; 
and by submitting to be stopped anywhere 
by every user of a car, either to mount 
or alight, they further sacrificed the 
possibility of making decent time along 
a clear road. Consequently, ‘‘ express” 
traffic is out of the question for what 
are financially the most important Metro- 
politan tramways ; and this irrespective 
of the means of traction employed. For 
this reason the old London tramways are 
generally to be classed with the suburban 
steam railways, for the present purpose, 
as having already touched the high-water 
mark of their usefulness to the people of 
London. 


The road traffic of London, 


The ordinary road _ traffic of London, 
not on rails, is a big study, which has 
been deplorably neglected. ‘The local 
authorities thought they did wonders 
in cutting new thoroughfares, East and 
West ; and they did well ; but they long 
overlooked, or shirked, the tremendous 
truth that it is still “the City,” still the 
“West End,” that ten millions of people 
will want to frequent, just as one million 
of their forbears did. ‘There is no 
substitute in sight for Bond Street, or 
for Lombard Street. The great historic 
haunts of the people of London should 
have been stretched betimes, to make 
room for their growth in number. Queen 
Victoria Street and the Victoria Embank- 
ment merely unite the same old East and 
West. See the relief of Guards marching 
to or from the ‘Tower—the problem of 
London street traffic is there. It lies in 


the controlling fact that London has to 
serve the people now, precisely as she 
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did when there was less than one-tenth 
of them, and they poorer, and_ less 
mobile, within a shorter tether. As a 
philosopher. might put it, the path of the 
free molecules of the London population 
of to-day is not only longer; but there 
are also more of them, to oscillate within 
the same confining boundaries, than of 
yore. Not all the new  thoroughfare- 
making of the London County Council 
will relieve the pressure of foot and 
wheeled traffic at Charing Cross, unless 
the problem is attacked in a thoroughly 
Imperial spirit. 


A wondrous spectacle by day and night. 

Still, much is to\be done by the taking 
of wise measures, and by the intelligent 
co-operation of the various Metropolitan 
Authorities in the regulation, classification, 
and, if necessary, the proscription of 
certain kinds of wheeled traffic in the 
more congested streets. How much is 
already done in this way for London 
is scarcely realised by London. street 
passengers, who do not trouble to compare 
the character of the traffic that passes 
under their eyes with that which 
meanders through the tranquil streets of 
a provincial city. How wonderful is the 
driving of coachmen of every degree, who 
by night and day thread the streets of 
London town! We could not’ spare 
the apparently lumbering, really most 
navigable and serviceable omnibuses ; 
nor the smart hansoms; but we would 
readily consent. to their presence being 
strictly adjusted to the need for them. 
From the countess’s victoria to the 
coster’s barrow, all these vehicles which 
are part and fibre of the living London, 
would be none the worse for a little more 
autocratic ordering in the major interest 
of the public as a whole. 


A many-sided puzzle. 

There is a science of these matters, 
whereof some of the most adept professors 
wear blue, with a waterproof cape by way 
of gown. But it isa science that is still 
young, and awaits development by the 
lavish application of money, as well as 
through personal address and courage. 
It will be evident that the question of 
finding a formula that shall be competent 
to produce a progressive, elastic solution, 
applicable at any time and for all time 
to this problem, is a many-sided puzzle. 
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People can travel to and from, and go to 
and fro in London, by steam railways, by 
electric or horse tramways, by omnibuses 
(which are modified stage coaches), by 
independent road carriages of various 
descriptions, by river. ‘These vehicles 
travel above, upon, and beneath the 
natural surface of the land, where the 
streets are; but they must all deposit 
their passengers at this level ultimately, 
and therefore be in physical connection 
With it. 
Underground roads, 


The underground roads into’ and 
through London are in turn divisible into 
two, or, as some say, three categories, 
roughly distinguishable, by their relative 
depth beneath the street level, as deep 
tubular bores, ordinary railways in tunnel, 
and shallow subways under streets. All 
these agencies of transportation are sus- 
ceptible of a different classification again-— 
by their ownership. Some, the railways 
and deep tubes, are freehold monopolies 
with an impregnable parliamentary title ; 
others, the tramways, belong actually or 
prospectively to the London County 
Council; the rest are portable private 


property, with no statutory protection. 
Once more, the character of the 
passenger traffic which these various 


agencies carry, is to be differentiated 
between main-line transportation, the 
daily flow and ebb of city and suburban 
traffic, and the circulation, in the last 
place on foot, of people in and about 
the streets, which is the end to which all 
methods of travel are subordinated. 


Peering into the future. 


If we think now of the needs of London 
passenger traffic for the ensuing century, 
assuming as we must do that this traffic 
will continue to swell in volume, while 
retaining pretty much the same varied 
character that it exhibits to-day, we must 
inquire how far the existing agencies can 
be enlarged and adapted to meet the 
strain, and what supplementary facilities 
can and ought to. be provided betimes, 
and how. As regards the assumption 
that the London traffic of the future will 
not only continue to swell, but will do so 
at an accelerated rate, it must be borne 
in mind that, as was remarked paren- 
thetically at the commencement of this 
article, the “housing question” has 


entered into the scope of practical politics. 
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It is more a question for municipal 
politics than for Parliamentary parties ; 
and it means that the growth of London 
in bricks and mortar will be systematised 
and directed with an intelligible object, 
not left wholly within the discretion of 
the speculative builders of suburbs. 
Instead of the provision of housing ac- 
commodation being tied to existing 
means of communication with the central 


centrate their solicitude upon this method 
of developing new suburbs to the exclu- 
sion of other means of communication. 
London needs all the transportation 
service it can obtain from every possible 
agency; and it will be a scandal if the 
London County Council push their.tram- 
ways like an aggressive School Board 
does its schools, irrespective of existing 
and adaptable voluntary agencies. 
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region of work and diversion, the neces- 
sary lines of communication can be made 
first by a powerful governing body. 
This is an enterprise in which private 
adventure, which seeks quick returns, can 
be advantageously linked with the ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to public 
health. Only, care must be exercised lest 
the local authorities, which alone have 
the power to administer these laws, allow 
the attraction of tramway profits, which 
pass through their own hands, to con- 


The “ Underground.” 


It takes a bold director to spend capital 
in order to save trade, without much 
prospect of gaining anything additional 
by it. It is this consideration that has 
operated to delay the electrisation of 
the old London *‘ Underground” railways. 
The Companies’ advisers knew all about 
it long before the advent into their firma- 
ment of Mr. Yerkes, of Chicago ; and the 
boards also knew that there is no direct 
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economy in electric traction as compared 
with steam locomotion. So they withheld 
their hands until those hands were forced. 
Now the railways composing the ‘ Inner 
Circle” line are about to be converted to 
electric traction—a work that will occupy 
at least two years, on the most favourable 
computation, to complete, at a _ cost 
which will make a big hole in a couple 
of millions before all is done. In the 
near future all the Metropolitan railways 
with suburban traffic to cater for will be 
constrained to consider what use electric 
traction can be to them—not mainly to 
increase business, but to retain revenue. 
It will be necessary to work the suburban 
trains electrically to satisfy the season- 
ticket holders. It has been warmly con- 
tended by Mr. Frank J. Sprague, who is a 
leading American expert in rapid transport 
work, that the abandonment of the usual 
long train of ‘“‘ coaches” in favour of units 
of single or of two cars containing their 
own electric motors, that can of course 
be made up, if desired, into ‘ multiple ” 
trains at convenient junctions, is the key 
to successful suburban railway working 
for the future. ‘There is no doubt that 
all the signs point in this sense. Frequent 
and short suburban trains, moving rapidly, 
must supplant the lumbering steam loco- 


motive with its heavy train at intervals of 


an hour. ‘This is where the electrisation 
of suburban lines will pay for doing : 
not in running expense, but in reducing 
the idle periods of the line, and all its 
stationary appurtenances. 


Auxiliary tunnels. 


Next to the electrisation and the con- 
sequential remodelling of the old railway 
service, the construction of auxiliary 
tunnels for the independent electric 
relief of these suburban lines, where they 
are already overcharged, is indicated. It 
is arguable that the amount of carrying 
capacity of the old lines at really busy 
times can only be increased within narrow 
limits by the adoption of Mr, Sprague’s 
multiple - unit system, which promises 
better for little-used branch lines than 
for the heaviest Metropolitan work. A 
beginning of these auxiliary tunnels has 
been made in the Waterloo and City 
line; and another is nearly completed 
between King’s Cross (Great Northern) 
and the City. Others will doubtless 
follow. It is point out, 


necessary to 
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however, that where these lines merely 
extend communication from the already 
congested termini, they do more harm 
than good. ‘They do not add to the 
carrying capacity of the old railways, 
while they induce more people to use 
them. ‘The selfish interest of the old 
ralway companies would prompt them 
to work upon the latter contingency ; 
but this is not agreeable to public policy. 
Railway-men naturally regard their systems 
as ends in themselves, while the traveller 
merely esteems them as means of arriving 
at his own ends. 


* Circles,” 


Consequently, the limit of the ex- 
pedient enlargement of an old suburban 
railway by the addition of new works 
is soon reached also; and if the needs 
of the locality still remain unsupplied, 
other means of serving the public must 
be devised. It was on this ground that 
the Central London Electric Railway 
secured Parliamentary approval of their 
enterprise, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Metropolitan Railway interest. 
Mention of this enterprise affords an 
opportunity for discussing both the old 
and new descriptions of pre-eminently 
Metropolitan railways, which here come 
into conflict. Originally the trunk railways 
to London were required to keep their 
termini outside an innermost region, into 
which neither surface railways nor street 
tramways were permitted to enter. Forty 
years ago the termini in Middlesex began 
to be united more or less completely by 
the construction round the periphery of 
the Inner Circle of the ‘* Underground ” 
Railway, as it was popularly styled. ‘This 
line, be it observed, is a shallow tunnel 
under streets for practically its whole 
extent. Outer circles of railway followed, 
which, while serving a good purpose, 
have the great drawback of being slow ; 
chiefly because they carry their passengers 
in a roundabout way, making the resident 
in a particular suburb pass through half 
a dozen others equally distant from the 
centre, before depositing him where he 
would be. 


Inner and Outer. 


The “tubes.” 


Right through and athwart these con- 
centric Metropolitan railways came the 
new tubular deep tunnel lines, constructed 
upon the “Greathead” system of iron 
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cylinders bored through the subsoil, and 
casting out their “spoil” behind them, 
like the worms. With a true instinct 
for what was needed, the track of the 
first of these lines, the City and South 
London, was made radiad/y, between the 
Monument and Stockwell. Its electric 
tramcars, accessible by electric lifts at 
the stations, were a marked success from 
the first. ‘he undertaking has now been 
extended to the Angel, Islington, and 
Clapham. Next came the Waterloo and 
City line ; and then the Central London, 


with the Exchange Station in front of 


the Mansion House. Another similar 
line, the Great Northern and City, will 
soon be finished and at work. A deep- 
tunnel line between Waterloo and Baker 
Street was one of the ventures of the 
London and Globe Finance Corporation, 
Limited. It is unnecessary to dilate here 
upon the merits of the numerous “ tube” 
railway projects that have been under the 
consideration of Parliamentary committees 
during the present Session. The object 
‘of the writer is to deal with principles 
and broad lines of policy, which hold 
good whatever schemes live or die. 
Counting those in operation and those 
not yet begun, there are close upon 
fifty-two miles of these dcep-tunnel lines 
already authorised for the Metropolis. 
This is very promising ; but unhappily 
the capital of these enterprises averages 
£500,000 per mile, and there are not 


many routes, even through the heart of 


London, 


where the trathc will pay for 
such 


a costly system of construction, 
Notwithstanding this steadying considera 
tion, and the further discovery that the 
working expenses of these electric lines 
with their station lifts may be somewhere 
about 60 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
instead of under 4o per cent. as antici- 
pated in the early days of the speculation, 
there are pending many fresh applica- 
tions to Parliament for authority to make 
more such deep-tunnel electric lines in 
London. 


New schemes. 


The Joint Committee of the Houses 
of Parliament already mentioned, which 
exhaustively investigated all the deep- 
tunnel schemes of last session, formulated 
a series of valuable general principles 
which they thought should govern all 
future projects of the kind. Many of 
these read like truisms; but the obvious 


has not always appeared as a basis of 
English railway schemes! ‘Thus, railway 


promoters have been in the habit of 
fighting for their own hand, without 
thinking of how various independent 


plans might be co-ordinated for the better 
service of the public. For example, if a 
promoter could make out a good case for 
a deep-level tube railway from Brompton 
to Piccadilly Circus, he might not care 
to come to terms with another man 
(possibly no friend), who was engineering 
a line from the Circus to the Marble 
Arch. ‘This independence was conspicu- 
ous in last year’s bills. It has largely 
given way this year to grouping and inter- 
changing arrangements. ‘The electrisa- 
tion of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District railways having been decided 
upon according to the method proposed 
by the moving spirits of the latter Com- 
pany, several auxiliary tunnel railways are 
to be brought into a concatenation with 
this system. ‘The Central London Rail- 
way also propose to complete an elliptical 
ring, by carrying a line from Shepherd’s 
Bush through Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, 
Coventry Street, and so round the City 
to the Royal Exchange. 


A network down below. 


Meanwhile, there isalreadyan authorised 
Piccadilly-Brompton line two and a half 
miles long, which it is proposed to extend 
in both directions, so as to ultimately 
become a great arterial channel from the 
North-eastern suburbs, through the heart 
of London, to the West. ‘This would be 
effected by taking over the authorised 
Great Northern and Strand line, pushing 
it out to Hornsey, and joining with the 
Metropolitan District at Walham Green. 
Piccadilly Circus would be made a centre 
like the circle at the Royal Exchange. 
‘The Great Northern and Strand line will 
also have a branch from the ‘Temple 
station of the District railway, up past 
the Law Courts, and so onwards. 
The hitherto neglected North-eastern 
region of the Metropolis ought to have 
another line or two running through it 
to the City. ‘There may be, a new line 
from the City to the Crystal Palace, 
crossing under the river near the South- 
wark Bridge, and tapping Bermondsey, 
Camberwell, and Lewisham. ‘The pro- 
posed East London, City, and Peckham 
line locates itself in its title. Another 
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line is to connect the City with the Old 
Kent Road ; and yet another from Cannon 
Street, through Wandsworth to Wimble- 
don, Altogether, from the region between 
the Royal Exchange and the north end 
of London Bridge, not less than eleven 
new deep-level tunnels for ‘ twopenny 
tubes” are traced, radiating in all direc- 
tions. It will practically be the same 
at Charing Cross, and at Piccadilly Circus. 
Clapham Junction is also to be connected 
with the Marble Arch, which is already 
potentially united to Cricklewood ; and 
Victoria will have a chance of communi- 
cating with Peckham, Deptford, and 
Greenwich on one side, and with Putney 
on the other. 


Work for Parliament. 


The London County Council will have 
the opportunity of helping Parliament by 
indicating which of the competing schemes 
it would be willing to support by guaran- 
teeing the interest on the actual cost of 
construction ; for without such help the 
really most desirable lines, for opening out 
new suburban districts, cannot possibly be 
made. ‘The idea of the Joint Committee 
in regard to these enterprises was based 
upon the example of the Central London 
Railway, and the feeding electric tramways 
of the United London ‘Tramway Company 
at Shepherd’s Bush. ‘The Committee 
thought that the deep-tunnel electric 
railways ought to connect some important 
centre in the town with a_ recognised 
centre for electric tramway radiation out- 
side the town. 


Possible tramways. 

This view is undoubtedly sound. There 
is up to the present, however, no intima- 
tion that the London County Council are 
prepared to adopt it as part of their 
policy, in their dual capacity of Metro- 
politan transportation authority and 
owners of tramways. On the contrary, 
the indications point to the existence, 
on the part of the County Council, of a 
desire to push their street surface tram- 
ways into the central area, from which 
they have hitherto been jealously excluded. 
This session, the County Council have 
again asked for authority to run tramways 
along the Victoria Embankment, from the 
neighbourhood of the Westminster to 
that of Blackfriars Bridge. ‘They wish to 
make a shallow tramways-subway from the 
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Embankment underneath the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, where the 
cars would run on to the existing street 
surface line. It was also proposed to lay 
three and a half miles of tramway along 
the Edgware Road; and another down 
the ‘Tottenham Court Road, practically to 
Oxford Street. Altogether, the London 
County Council contemplate constructing 
nearly thirty additional miles of tramway 
within the Metropolitan area. Obviously, 
if the proposed Thames Embankmentlines 
should ever be authorised, the old desire 
of the Council to carry tramways over the 
bridges, and thus link up the southern 
and northern lines, will be pushed forward 
next year. 


Pros and cons, 


Now, while far from holding that, if it 
were otherwise desirable to run tramcars 
across the bridges and along the Embank- 
ment, this ample thoroughfare would be 
completely spoilt by putting it to this use, 
the writer thinks that in thus forcing 
street surface tramways into the Central 
London region, and wishing to bring 
them over already overcrowded bridges, 
the Council are exhibiting a reactionary 
spirit which does not come well from so 
progressive a body. ‘The pace of street 
tramways, however driven, must be that 
of the most obstructive traffic. According 
to the latest report, the Council are 
hankering after shallow tramways-subways 
such as are in use in Boston and are 
being made in New York, in the hope 
of getting past obstruction of this kind. 
Such subways will cost as much (with 
wayleaves) as a deep-level tunnel ; and 
not be half as useful. 

It would involve the complete stoppage 
of an old street for fwo years, to make 
a shallow tramways-subway through it ; 
and then it would block several more 
streets to take away the “ spoil,” which is 
always a most troublesome, costly, and 
dirty part of the job. If it had been 
humanly possible thirty years ago to con- 
struct these shallow tunnels underneath 
the Strand and Fleet Street, the smart 
engineers of the District Railway would 
not have gone down to the Embankment. 
It must be remembered that the con- 


struction of the North and South lines of 
tube railways was practically based upon 
the great convenience of having the river 
for the centre of operations. 
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At work on a shallow subway in New York, 




















At work on a shallow subway in New York. 
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People who wish to cross London want 
to do it as quickly as possible. Conse- 
quently, it is a mistake to bring through- 
tramivay termini to such spots as the foot 
or head of a Thames bridge within the 
four-mile radius from Charing Cross ; or 
to Oxford Street. Such termini ought to 
be at or near the ends of the deep-level 
tube railways, miles out of town. How 
can a tram in the Westminster Bridge 
Road, for example, ever carry express 
traffic? From the Elephant and Castle 
outward, yes ; but zo¢ inward, underneath 
the shadow of Big Ben. ‘The Council 
must not shut their eyes to the facilities 
for dealing with traffic to and across the 
Centre already supplied by the tube 
railways, three of which cross the river, 
and will shortly be paralleled by others. 


The River. 
There only remains for briefest con- 
sideration the traffic of the streets of 
London themselves ; and of the River. 


As_ regards the former, not nearly enough 
upon 


attention has been bestowed the 
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valuable observations and _ suggestions 
contained in Sir John Wolfe Barry’s 
address to the Society of Arts, in 1898, 
He showed then that London wants “ wide 
arterial ” street improvements, in order to 
accommodate the ever-growing traffic of 
the town; and submitted a plan of what 
in his judgment is imperatively needed 
to this end. His main proposal was 
for a new first-class thoroughfare going 


east and west, a hundred feet wide— 
ten feet less than the width of the 
Embankment; which would have the 


remarkable advantage of allowing for 
reasonably safe bicycle riding between 
the City and West End. Such a street 
would be cheap at a million a mile. 
Besides this, a capital sum of at least 
two millions a year ought to be laid out in 
adapting Old London to its growing traffic 
requirements. As regards the possibility 
of making more use of the River as a 
means of helping people to get about 
London, Sir J. W. Barry does not think 
much of it ;in that opinion he is supported 
by most competent judges. ‘The streets— 
the streets, after all, are London! 





“Sprague” two-car electric train on the Boston Elevated Raiiway. 


The system might do for a Metropolitan suburban line, but the s¢rncture would not be 
permitted in a London street. 
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“ Maxapifouev oe terme.” —ANACREON. 





| KNOW a poet who all day long 
Singeth amid the clover,— 
K\ A joyous singer whose simple song 





Delighteth many a lover, 
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And maketh all the daisied mead 


A gladsome, blessed place indeed. 


) His are no proud aerial flights 
i Enskied ’mid glowing splendours ; 
\ z 5 
a, In nameless nooks, ’mid lowly lights— 
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There he his song surrenders, 
oD 





A humble minstrel, quaint and coy, 
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Ire yet the lark hath far-espied ( 
The glowing of her shadow 
Hath voiced a pean in her praise 


And gone upon his happy ways. 





And when at eve-tide from his glade 


The linnet flutes a measure, 





Stilly, he lists the serenade 
And folds his wings in pleasure ; 
For of his own Elf-haunted dell 


The Grasshopper is Philomel ! 
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THE GRASSHOPPER. 








But when the mid-noon’s drowsing beam 
Makes every songster weary 
And silent in a golden dream, 
A tireless voice and cheery 
Is heard within a swarded bower, 


Soft-tinkling through the rapturous hour : 





"Tis his! the humble grasshopper’s, 


Beloved of many a lover, 








The voice that, gently shrilling, stirs 
‘To ecstasy the clover, 
And makes the daisy-starred mead 


A gladsome, blesstd place indeed ! 
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THE LAUREATES OF MACHINERY. 


BY 


N the evolution of the Northern 
nations, the first poetic conceptions 
are great by reason of their terror : 

it takes centuries to eliminate the element 
of tragic fear, and rely for sole appeal on 
the element of beauty. 

But if the Universe has lost, to our 
accustomed eyes, something of its salutary 
awe, there are recurrent periods when 
new forces reawaken primitive sensations 
of terror, — short-lived, perhaps, but 
acute; and in our literature appear mon- 
strosities akin to those of Scandinavian 
legend, or the Grendel of Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

Like the devasting Grendel, bringing 
in its train famine, sword, and _ fire, 
Machinery—that most revolutionary of 
all forces—appears in its earliest literature, 
the Corn Law Rhymes. 3ehind the 
poignant humanity of Zhe Cry of the 
Children, machinery towers as a devouring 
giant, whose modern torture of the wheel 
is more cruel than that of ancient times. 
In Mr. H, G. Wells’ best short. story, 
The Lord of the Dynamos, machinery 
represents to the tortured imagination of 
Azuma-zi, a dreadful deity that demands 
the propitiation of human sacrifice. ‘The 
Erewhonians discard machinery, on ac- 
count of its horrific possibilities. ‘Thoreau 
calls the railway train “this travelling 
demi-god, this cloud-compeller,” and sug- 
gests its place as winged horse or fiery 
dragon in the new mythology. ‘The 
grandeur, the terror of these conceptions, 


ETHEL 


WHEELER. 


lifts machinery into the reafm of true 
poetry, above the plane of the sordid, 
which is fatal to inspiration. 

One genius recognised at the very 
outset the poetry that is inherent in 
machinery. ‘Turner painted  ‘ Rain, 
Steam, and Speed.” ‘This picture opens 
up far vistas, not only in the art of 
painting, but in the art of literature 
vistas the exploration of which has hardly 
yet begun. In literature we meet with a 
stray passage here and there that suggests 
the infinite possibilities along this line 
awaiting development; but the esthetic 
side has been to some extent ignored by 
the two Laureates of machinery, who rely 
for their effects no longer upon terror, 
but—extraordinary juxtaposition !—upon 
the relationship of machinery to spiritual, 
religious and moral forces. 

Walt Whitman regards machinery with 
reference to its place in the Cosmos ; it 
is a fact in the Universe,—an element in 
human life ; and as every point in the 
Universe, every moment in human life is 
to him athrob with miracle, so machinery 
by mere reason of existence, is invested 
with high signification : 


This is the poem of occupations ; 

In the labour of engines and trades, and the 
labour of fields, I find the developments, 

And find the eternal meanings. 


If machinery is something of a miracle 
to Rudyard Kipling also,—and he almost 
allows, in Zhe Devil and the Deep Sea, 
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that engines have souls,—it is for a 
very different reason: it is because of 
its phenomenal synchronism of parts,—its 
almost abnormal exactitudes. 

Walt Whitman approaches the subject 
of machinery not only as a poet but as 
a philosopher. He gives us, in the 
preface to Leaves of Grass, a reasoned 
statement of the interdependence between 
science and poetry. It is a question 
of interdependence with him,—not of 
mutual tolerance. We may have been 
inclined to think of poetry as a rainbow 
gossamer floating down the ages on the 
impulse of stray winds,—exquisite, irre- 
sponsible : but we learn from him that 
science should be at the root of poetry, 
that poetry is the flower of science. He 
says, “Exact science and its practical 
movements are no checks on the greatest 
poet, but always his encouragement and 
support.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
this advocate of science—this poet of 
machinery—should have freed his own 
verse from the trammels of the schools, 
and invented, or reverted to, a method of 
expression owning no recognisable laws 
whatever. John Burroughes, in his de- 
fence of Whitman’s method, asks, “ Why 
should we cling to an arbitrary form like 
the sonnet ?—why should we insist upon 
a perfect rhyme, as if it was a cog in a 
wheel ?”—a peculiarly unfortunate illus- 
tration, after Whitman’s pronouncements 
upon exact science. Now, Nature may be 
prodigal in large monotonies,—and it is 
to the standard of organic Nature that 
Burroughes compares Whitman’s poetry— 
but she is always exquisite and perfect in 
detail ; and if the American poet is able 
triumphantly to dispense with the laws of 
his art, it is by sole reason of a unique 
and towering genius, and not because Art 
should be less subject to law than any 
other fact of the universe. Whitman has 
imitators enough, who show to what 
diffuseness and lax impressionism his 
methods may lead. 

Whitman’s attitude towards machinery 
is perhaps sufficiently summed up in this 
couplet, which introduces one of his long 
catalogues of trades : 





Strange and hard that paradox true I give, 
Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 


A word on Edward Carpenter. His 
verse imitates .Walt Whitman’s, but is often 
lacking in impetus and inspiration. ‘To 
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Whitman the present, in which past and 
future curiously conjoin, is the one 
vitality : Carpenter, the socialist, the re- 
former, the agitator, keeps his eyes ever 
fixed upon the future,—he yearns for 
the time “after civilisation,” when the 
artificial conditions of this our life shall 
be broken down, to let in a larger and 
purer air; and machinery, as part of 
civilisation, is abhorrent to him. 

Like Walt Whitman, Rudyard Kipling 
concerns himself solely with the present ; 
but instead of the vast perspectives of 
the American poet, he gives us the con- 
centrated intensity of a narrow view. 
Walt Whitman aims at showing us the 
spirituality of machinery : 

I will make the poems of materials, for I think 
they are to be the most spiritual poems. . . . 


Kipling writes of machinery as seen, not 
from the spiritual, but from the religious 
standpoint. 

McAndrews Hymn is the character- 
study of an old Scotch engineer on board 
a liner. McAndrew has all the traits that 
a great literature has taught us to associate 
with the Scotch: he is reserved, shrewd, 
and conscientious, with unsuspected deeps 
of romance and sentiment, only dimly 
manifested in his tenderness for children 
and their love for him. A lonely man, 
lonely by reason of his religion, harsh 
and rigid as that of the old Scottish 
Covenanters, and yet with that elevation 
which sincerity always gives: lonely by 
reason of his passionate love for his 
engines, which finds neither sympathy 
nor comprehension among the passengers 
or upon the Board. ‘These two dominant 
characteristics of his nature are conflicting ; 
for McAndrew’s God is a jealous God, 
and demands praise for the machinery 
whose creation seems so exclusively the 
glory of man. We see the engineer’s 
constant effort to propitiate the Deity, 
and yet take credit where it is legitimately 
due ; and so we have that curious com- 
bination, not unusual to the Scotch 
temperament of piety and worldliness. 


Lord, Thou hast made this world ~ below the 
shadow of a dream, 

An’ taught by time, I 
always steam. 

From coupler-flange to spindle guide I see Thy 
hand, O God, 
Predestination in the 

rod, i 


tak’ it so exceptin’ 


stride o’ yon connectin’- 


None of the philosophers have made 
so heroic an attempt as McAndrew to 
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reconcile science and religion ; and Kipling 

has given us the extraordinary paradox of 

of a “Song of Steam ” that is in essence 

religious : 

Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing 
the Song of Steam, 

To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon 
orchestra sublime 

Whaurto—uplifted like the Just—the  tail-rods 
mark the time, 

The crank-throws give the double bass, the 
feed-pump sobs and heaves, 

And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel 
on the sheaves. 


So quickly do we move nowadays, that 
the “ Song of Steam” is no sooner written 


than the first notes of the ‘Song of 


Electricity ” begin to vibrate upon the air. 
Of these first notes Stephen Phillips is 
the singer. ‘The era of steam is passing 
away, he tells us; the new century shall 
bring in the exquisite era of electricity. 
Smoke and confusion, and all the noises 
of machinery—the roaring of wheels, the 
wailing whistles of engines, the tunnelled 
shrieking, shall fade into the past: and 
here is his prophecy of the change that 
shall be wrought by that power which is to 
supersede the “ groaning labour of Steam.” 
The ‘Twentieth Century is speaking : 
I will make me a city of gliding and wide-wayed 
silence, 
With a highway of glass and of gold, 
With life of a coloured peace and a lucid leisure 
Of smooth electrical ease. . . 


MARTHE’S SINS: 


- Whitman’s dictum, 


Ye shall ride on a power of the air, on a forcé 
that is bridled, 
On a saddled element leap ; 
And rays shall be as your coursers, and heat as 
a carriage, 
And waves of the xther your whcee's. 


It would appear that the evolution of 
machinery in literature, following the 
evolution of the race, works through terror 
to beauty. Appearing first as a horrific 
monster, it slowly assumes a normal place 
in the calm order of things, and serves 
incidentally as a text to justify the ways 
of man to God. 

Is machinery poetical? We can only 
answer, It is a miracle; it is a fairy 
marvel, as in Kipling’s amazing stories of 
talking engines, and ships vital in all their 


distributed parts ; and it has shown itself 


pliable almost beyond belief to the 


imagination. Neither the catalogues of 


Whitman nor the technicalities of Kipling 
can rob their scientific facts of the glamour 
that this burning quality has set upon 
them. In the poetry of machinery we 
get the curious paradox of pure reason so 
interfused with fancy and with faith as 
to become transfigured almost beyond 
recognition; and already there would 
seem sufficient evidence to justify Walt 


poems are the tuft and final applause ot 
science.” 


AN EXCHANGE. 


BY ROSALIE NEISH. 


cs RA la la, la la, la la!” sang Marthe, 
as she danced across the 
courtyard of the old Chateau 
Vert Pre. 

‘The Chateau Vert Pré, once the stately 
French house of a dame of high degree, 
had fallen after the Revolution, like 
many other beautiful homes, into a sad 
state of disuse and disrepair, and had 
a few years since been very cheaply 
bought by Madame La Hogue, the head 
mistress of a Select Boarding Establish- 
ment for young ladies 

“Tra la la, la la, la la!” sang Marthe 
gaily; and danced so quickly that she 


nearly ran into a small fair-haired girl of 


about eleven who was coming sedately 


round the corner, carrying a basket of 


flowers she had picked at Madame’s 
request. 

“ Hullo! Marthe, look out: where are 
you running to 2?” 

Marthe stopped abruptly. “Ah, ma 
chére, petite Dorothée, comme tu as lair 
triste ce matin : qu’as-tu donc ?” she cried 
breathlessly. 

“Dorothy laid her basket carefully on 
one of the wooden forms that stood 
outside the schoolhouse windows, and 
seating herself beside it, moved her dress 
on one side to make room for her friend. 
Marthe had begun to dance again. 








‘In the beauty of 
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Do stop dancing and talk to me.” 

Marthe fell like a feather on to the 
form, and sat lightly swaying to and fro. 

“Eh bien ! Mademoiselle Triste, qu’est- 
ce quil y a donc ?” she cried airily ; “de 
quoi veux-tu que je te parle ?—dis !” 

Dorothy pouted. ‘‘ Don’t speak French, 
Marthe : you know how I hate it.” 

Marthe laughed good-naturedly.  “‘ Eh 
bien, ma chére, wait: I will try and speak 
to you in your own harsh language. What 
is the matter with my Dorothée 
to-day 2?” 

Marthe, who was a year older than her 
friend, was taller and much slighter. She 
had deep-brown eyes and little gleaming 
white teeth, and an untidy mass of waving 
hair, beautiful red-brown hair that no 
efforts could train or keep in order, but 
that, like its owner, ever followed the 
vagaries of its own nature. 

‘Eh bien, chérie ? ” 

Dorothy sighed heavily once or twice, 
and taking a large rose out of her basket, 
half hid her face with it. ‘*You will 
laugh at me, Marthe.” 

Marthe raised her eyebrows, and clasped 
her hands dramatically. ‘Me _ laugh, 
dear child, but nevare! I--to laugh at 
my leetle friend, and for what, to hear her 
private thoughts, to hear even a secret, 
perhaps. — Mais, c’est bien impossible, 
chérie. Rire—moi qui t'aime tant—mais 
jamais, jamais de la vie!” 

She leant forward as she spoke, and 
kissed Dorothy’s rosy face repeatedly. 
* Voila—la, IA! And now, what is eet, 
my deearest ? ” 

Dorothy hesitated: she was naturally 
undemonstrative, and she had a horror of 
being laughed at; but she and Marthe 
were great friends, and she was deeply in 
need of sympathy just now. 

“Marthe,” she began at last, ‘‘ you 
know that I —I mean we go to confession 
on Saturday.” 

Marthe stared at her. ‘“‘ Mais je le 
sais bien, et pourquoi pas, ma_ chérie ? 
Sommes-nous bonnes catholiques, hein ? ” 

“Of course,” agreed Dorothy ; ‘‘ I don’t 
mean that, but I—I have hardly anything 
to confess.” L4.5 

Marthe stared at her. Then she laughed 
lightly. ‘Eh bien! tant mieux,” she said 
cheerfully: ‘you are such a good, good 
girl—so verree, verree good, Dorothée— 
not like poor me, par exemple.” 

“No, but that’s just it,” said Dorothy, 
eagerly: ‘you see, Monsieur l’Abbé speaks 


leetle 
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such lovely English, and he’s so kind to 
me, and so good; and I like him so, I 
feel inclined to tell him things, but 1 
can’t, because I never seem to have 
anything to say, and he looks so hard 
at me——” 

Marthe opened her eyes at this speech, 
and Dorothy added hastily: “ Of course 
I didn’t mean that; I can’t see hin, 
but I feel him looking at me, and he 
says so sadly, ‘Have you nothing more 
to tell me, my little child?’ and some- 
times I think he doesn’t believe me ; 
and oh! I wish I was more like you. 
Why, you were half an hour with him 
last time, while I—I had to come away 
in a few minutes. Whatever can 
have to tell him?” 

“Ah! but Iam full of mistakes, faults 
you call them, Dorothée,” said her friend, 
half deprecatingly, half proudly, ‘‘ and 
Monsieur VAbbé talks—ah, comme il 


you 


parle!” She spread out her little hands 
as she spoke. “Such a _ lecture, 
such——” 


“T wish I was more like you,” sighed 
Dorothy, interrupting her. “I do so 
wish I had lots and lots to confess, I 
do so love being forgiven.” 

Marthe was silent a moment, her face 
puckered up with a frown of sympathy 
and thoughtfulness. ‘‘ Let me see, 
Dorothée—let me see,’ she murmured 
meditatively : “que peux-tu donc faire, 
ma pauvre chérie ?” 

‘*T don't know, I am sure,” replied 
Dorothy despondently. “I really haven't 
done anything this month. I nearly told 
a story yesterday to Madame about that 
exercise we did after dinner, but I just 
stopped myself in time.” 

“What a great peety!” said Marthe 
sympathetically ; ‘‘now, myself should 
have told that storee,” she added simply. 

“| hate telling stories,” said Dorothy. 

“Then you are very stupeed,” replied 
Marthe sharply. 

Dorothy sighed. 
am.” 

* Bah!” cried Marthe, ‘‘ mais comme 
tu es nigaude: I just call you stupeed, to 
make you vex, but you only sigh and 
sigh, ‘yes, Iam stupeed,’ instead of getting 
verry cross and say one rudest of words 
to me, et voila—then you have one sin 
already.” 

“So I might have done: how clever 
you are, Marthe!” said Dorothy, ad- 
miringly ; “only I didn’t feel cross.” 


“Ves, I’m afraid | 
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“Bah!” said Marthe: “ what you feel ? 
nevare mind what you feel: you feel not 
everything what you say—n’est-ce pas?” 

She sat for a moment in deep thought, 
then suddenly sprang to her feet. 

“Moi je sais bien ce que tu peux 
faire: écoute done. ‘Ton cher Papa, as 
you call him, he give you the other day 
a bonbonniére, many large and beautiful 
chocolates.” 

“Well ?” asked Dorothy wonderingly. 

“Well, you give me one—two—four— 
six big chocolates, and I”—here Marthe 
nodded her head emphatically—“I give 
you in change six little sins, Dorothée— 
et voila. C’est bien simple, n’est-ce pas ? 
—n’est-ce pas ?” she repeated, as Dorothy 


only stared at her in open - mouthed 
amazement. “Tu ne me comprends 
done pas?” 

Gradually Dorothy’s somewhat slow 


brain took in the sense of her friend’s 
suggestion. ‘ You mean you will give me 
some of your sins ?” 

“Qui, oui—for your chocolates!” said 
Marthe, nodding her head.“ Pre-cisely,” 
she added cheerfully, ‘‘and as many as 
you care to take, petite chérie.” 

Dorothy hesitated. ‘‘ Would it be quite 
fair ?” she asked doubtfully. 

Marthe opened her eyes so widely that 
Dorothy’s doubts were somewhat stilled. 

“<¢ Fair?’ mais, mon Dieu! comment 
‘fair’ ?” she asked with much impatience. 
‘*When you give me your chocolates they 
are not yours any more, hein ?” 

“Of course they’re not,” agreed Dorothy. 
“As though I should be so mean as to 
want them back !” 

“Eh, bien! c’est comme ga avec mes 
péchés—I give you my sins so.” Marthe 
spread out her hands as though throwing 
something violently away from her—and 
they are yours, they belong no more to 
me : ce n’est que juste ¢a, n’est-ce pas ?” 

Dorothy, completely convinced by this 
logical and direct reasoning, entered with 
spirit into her bargain. 

* All right,” she said: ‘‘come on, then. 
Tell me, what have you done this week ?” 

Marthe paused for the fraction of a 
minute, then in a rapid stream poured out 
a list of offences for Dorothy to choose 
from. 

“Yesterday I was twice rude to Made- 
moiselle La Martine ; Mardi, j’ai été bien 
paresseuse ; demain, je serais encore plus 
paresseuse.” 

Dorothy interrupted her. 
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**’l‘o-morrow ! that’s no good, Marthe ; 
I don’t want sins you haven’t committed 
yet---that would not be honest.” 

Marthe stared at her for a moment, 
hesitated as though anxious to say some- 
thing, then refrained with an effort from 
saying it. 

“Eh bien! je m/arréte,” she said im- 
patiently, and continued rapidly: “On 
Monday I was in a temper with Angélique, 
and I called her sotte and xigaude, and 
I told her a storee, and I took a chocolate 
out of her room, and then I slapped her 
and said I had not done so, and——” 

“Isn’t that enough?” asked Dorothy 
suddenly. ‘I dont want to be too 
wicked ; it would seem too sudden.” 

“Ah! but you must hear some more 
if you give me your bonbons.” 

** Nonsense,” replied Dorothy quickly : 
“that’s quite enough, Marthe. It’s very 
nice of you, dear,” she added, more grate- 
fully. ‘“‘Come on: there’s the tea-bell.” 
And the two girls went slowly in to tea. 


Marthe’s head was bent low over her 
lessons. “ ‘Le brouillard était depuis 
longtemps.’ srouillard ? brouillard ? 
quest que cest donc TAnglais pour 
brouillard?” She frowned impatiently, 
and sat staring in front of her, pen in hand. 

A voice called her softly : ‘‘ Marthe, are 
you alone ?” 

“Mais oui, ma chérie, and with what 
pleshare I see you come! Dorothée, tell 
me, what is your name for drouillard 2” 

“Fog, of course,” answered Dorothy 
quickly ; “but never mind that. Listen 
to me, Marthe, quick. I am so happy!” 
and she seated herself, radiant and joyful, 
beside her friend as she spoke, and pinched 
her cheek playfully. ‘‘ Marthe, you’re a 
darling ?” 

Marthe laid down her pen and smiled. 
“Eh bien, pourquoi donc ? ” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “I’ve been to 
confession, and I must tell you all about 
it: ?’m longing» to. Mademoiselle won’t 
come in, will she ?” she added anxiously. 

Marthe shook her head. ‘No, she’s 
with Madame; but make a haste, chérie— 
she may not be long.” 

Dorothy drew closer to her. ‘‘ Marthe,” 
she said enthusiastically, “ Monsieur 
Abbé was simply lovely to me. I told 
him everything—everything : how I had 


told a story and slapped her, and taken 
her chocolates ; and do you know,” she 
said, stopping suddenly, ‘‘I didn’t quite 
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like it at first, it was so hard to begin, 
but he helped me so beautifully, and 
it came more easily when I had once 
begun. Fancy! Marthe, 1 remembered 
everything you told me. In fact, when 
I had once begun to talk it came quite 
easily.” 

“What is it Maman does say? Oh, 
je sais: ‘ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cotite,’” murmured Marthe. 

‘“* He was so awfully nice,” said Dorothy, 
sighing contentedly—‘“ awfully nice; he 
said he was so sorry to see I had been 
so sinful this month, but he was very glad 
I had laid bare my heart to him. He 
was so grave and gentle, and he spoke so 
tenderly and kindly, and said he hoped 
I should try very hard next month to be 
as good as I was last month. I feel quite 
different now, Marthe,” she continued,— 
“better somehow, and far happier ; and 
so fond of you, dear,” she added, affec- 
tionately. 

“Oh! a la bonne heure,” cried her 
friend gaily. ‘And now cherie, I will 
think of some more sins for you next 
month, n’est-ce pas ?” 

Dorothy regarded her gravely. ‘Ah! 
no,” she said slowly, “ you don’t under- 
stand. I have made up my mind not to 
commit any more sins now—at least, not 
if I can help it, because, although Mon- 
sieur ’Abbé was so kind, I feel sure he 
expects me to try and be good, and I 
want to show him how much better-he 
has made me. I don’t want to have 
anything at all to confess next time, 
and then he will be pleased, won’t he, 
Marthe ?” 

Marthe smiled archly. 


“Ah! but, 


ma cherie, you will have one leetle more 
thing to confess, anyhow.” 
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“I hope not,” replied Dorothy, with 
a little air of rigid virtue. “1 don’t wish 
to hurt your feelings, Marthe dear,” she 
added softly, ‘but you know you really 
told me some rather dreadful things, and 
although it was all’ very well for once, I 
should not like to take your sins trom 
you again. I mean to have nothing to 
confess next time—nothing at all,” she 
added emphatically. 

“Mais, chére enfant,” said Marthe, 
somewhat irritated by her friend’s air of 
virtuous patronage, ‘‘ you forget you must 
tell Monsieur Abbé two leetle things 
yet to be forgeeven.” 

Dorothy stared at her.  ‘‘ What 
little things?” she asked sharply. 

Marthe smiled in a slightly aggravating 
manner. ‘‘ Well, then, one: that the sins 
you confessed were not yours, ma chére, 
since they were mine.” 

“But you gave them to me of your 
own free will,” cried Dorothy indignantly. 
“Why, Marthe, you said yourself that 
you gave them to me, and that as my 
chocolates were no longer mine when I 
gave them to you, your were no 
longer yours when you had given them 
to me.” Dorothy was almost in tears. 

“That is so, my deear leetle Dorothy,” 
said Marthe sedately, “‘ quite, quite true ; 
but hélas, ma chérie,”--she shrugged her 
shoulders and shook her pretty head sadly 
as she spoke, —“ hélas, my leetle Dorothée, 
they were not mine to give to you, those 
She leant forward and looked 
commiseratingly at her friend, and added, 
with slow emphasis : ‘‘ I conceived them, 
Dorothée, out of my own—my own 
imageenings, as you say it, and I nevaire 
commeeted one of them at all. Tu 
comprends, ma cherie?” 


two 


sins 


sins.” 








This portrait of Mr. Bret Harte was taken twenty years ago in Germany. 





It was then, and ts 


now, considered by his family to be the most satisfactory and poetic likeness of him that has 


ever been taken. 


THE WAYS OF THE WORLD. 


BRET HARTE. 


BY “Gs Ks 


HERE are more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine excellent reasons 
which we could all have for 

admiring the work of Bret Harte. But 
one supreme reason stands out in a 
certain general superiority to them all— 
a reason which may be stated in three 
propositions, united in a common con- 
clusion: first, that he was a genuine 
American ; second, that he was a genuine 
humourist ; and, third, that he was not 
an American humourist. Bret Harte had 
his own peculiar humour, but it had 
nothing in particular to do with American 
humour. American humour has its own 
peculiar excellence, but it has nothing 
in particular to do with Bret Harte. 
American humour is purely exaggerative ; 
Bret Harte’s humour was sympathetic 
and analytical. 

In order fully to understand this, it 
is necessary to realise, genuinely and 
thoroughly, that there is such a thing as 
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an international difference in humour. 
If we take the crudest joke in the world— 
the joke, let us say, of a man sitting 
down on his hat—-we shall yet find that 
all the nations would differ in their way 
of treating it humorously, and that if 
American humour treated it at all, it would 
be in a purely American manner. For 
example, there was a Case of an. orator 
in the House of Commons, who, after 
denouncing all the public abuses he could 
think of, did sit down on his hat. An 
Irishman immediately rose, full of the 
whole wealth of Irish humour, and said, 
“Should I be in order, Sir, in congratu- 
lating the honourable gentleman on the 
fact that when he sat down on his hat 
his head was not in it?” Here is a 
glorious example of Irish humour——the 
bull not unconscious, not entirely con- 
scious, but rather an idea so absurd that 
even the utterer of it can hardly realise 
how abysmally absurd it is. But every 
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other nation would have treated the idea 
in a manner slightly different. ‘The 
Frenchman’s humour would have been 
logical : he would have said, “ ‘lhe orator 
denounces modern abuses and destroys 
to himself the top-hat: behold a good 
example !” What the Scotchman’s humour 
would have said Iam not so certain, but 
it would probably have dealt with the 
serious advisability of making such speeches 
on top of some one else’s hat. but 
American humour on such a general 
theme would be the humour of exaggera- 
tion, ‘The American humourist would 
say that the English politicians so often 
sat down on their hats that the noise of 
the House of Commons was one crackle 
of silk. He would say that when an 
important orator rose to speak in the 
House of Commons, long rows of hatters 
waited outside the House with note-books 
to take down orders from the participants 
in the debate. He would say that the 
whole hat trade of London was dis- 
organised by the news that a_ clever 
remark had been made by a young M.P. 
on the subject of the imports of Jamaica. 
In short, American humour, neither un- 
fathomably absurd like the Irish, nor 
transfiguringly lucid and appropriate like 
the French, nor sharp and sensible and 
full of realities of life like the Scotch, 
is simply the humour of imagination. It 
consists in piling towers on towers and 
mountains on mountains ; of heaping a 
joke up to the stars and extending it to 
the end of the world. 

With this distinctively American humour 
Bret Harte had little or nothing in com- 
mon. ‘The wild, sky-breaking humour of 
America has its fine qualities, but it must 
in the nature of things be deficient in two 
qualities, not only of supreme importance 
to life and letters, but of supreme import- 
ance to humour—reverence and sympathy. 
And these two qualities were knit into the 
closest texture of Bret Harte’s humour. 
Every one who has read and enjoyed 
Mark ‘Twain as he ought to be read and 
enjoyed will remember a very funny and 
and irreverent story about an organist 
who was asked to play appropriate music 
to an address upon the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and who proceeded to play 
with great spirit, ‘We'll all get blind 
drunk when Johnny comes marching 
home.” The best way of distinguishing 
Bret Harte from the rest of American 
humour is to say that if Bret Harte had 
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described that scene, it would in some 
subtle way have combined a sense of the 
absurdity of the incident with some sense 
of the sublimity and pathos of the theme. 
You would have felt that the organist’s 
tune was funny, but not that the Prodigal 
Son was funny. But America is under 
a kind of despotism of humour. Every 
one is afraid of humour: the meanest of 
human nightmares. Bret Harte had, to 
express the matter briefly but more or 
less essentially, the power of laughing 
not only at things, but also with them. 
America has laughed at things magnifi- 
cently, with Gargantuan reverberations of 
laughter. But she has not even begun 
to learn the richer lesson of laughing witlf 
them. 

The supreme proof of the fact that 
Bret Harte had the instinct of reverence 
may be found in the fact that he was a 
really great parodist. ‘This may have the 
appearance of being a parodox, but, as in 
the case of many other paradoxes, it is 
not so important whether it is a paradox 
whether it is not obviously true. 
Mere derision, mere contempt, never pro- 
duced or could produce parody. A man 
who simply despises Paderewski for having 
long hair is not necessarily fitted to give 
an admirable imitation of his particular 
touch on the piano. If a man wishes to 
parody Paderewski’s style of execution, 
he must emphatically go through one 
process first : he must admire it, and even 
reverence it. Bret Harte had a_ real 
power of imitating great authors, as in his 
parodies on Dumas, on Victor Hugo, on 
Charlotte Bronté. ‘This means, and can 
only mean, that he had perceived the real 
beauty, the real ambition of Dumas and 
Victor Hugo and Charlotte Bronte. ‘To 
take an example, Bret Harte has in his 
imitation of Hugo a passage like this : 

““M. Madeline was, if possible, better 
than M. Myriel. M. Myriel an 


as 


Was 


angel. M. Madeline was a good man.” 
I do not know whether Victor Hugo 
ever used this antithesis; but I am 


certain that he would have used it and 
thanked his stars if he had thought of 
it. ‘This is real parody, inseparable from 
admiration. It is the same in_ the 
parody of Dumas, which is arranged on 
the system of ‘Aramis killed three of 
them. Porthos three. Athos three.” 
You cannot write that kind of thing 
unless you have first exulted in the 
arithmetical ingenuity of the plots of 
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Dumas. It is the same in the parody 
of Charlotte Bronté, which opens with 
a dream of a storm-beaten cliff, contain- 
ing jewels and pelicans. Bret Harte 
could not have written it uniess he had 
really understood the triumph of the 
' Brontés, the triumph of asserting that 
great mysteries lie under the surface of 
the most sullen life, and that the most 
real part of a man is in his dreams. 

‘This kind of parody is for ever removed 
from the purview of ordinary American 
humour. Can any one imagine Mark 
Twain, that admirable author, writing 
even a tolerable imitation of authors so 
intellectually individual as Hugo or 
*Charlotte Bronté ? Mark Twain would 
yield to the spirit of contempt which 
destroys parody. All those who hate 
authors fail to satirise them, for they 
always accuse them of the wrong faults. 
The enemies of ‘Thackeray call him a 
worldling, instead of what he was, a man 
too ready to believe in the goodness of 
the unworldly. The enemies of Meredith 
call his gospel too subtle, instead of 
what it is, a gospel, if anything, too 
robust. And it is this vulgar misunder- 
standing which we find in most parody— 
which we find in all American parody — 
but which we never find in the parodies 
of Bret Harte. 

The skies they were ashen and sober, 

The streets they were dirty and drear, 

It was the dark month of October, 

In that most immemorial year. 

Like the skies, I was perfectly sober, 

But my thoughts they were palsied and sear, 

Yes, my thoughts were decidedly queer. 


This could only be written by a genuine 
admirer of Edgar Allan Poe, who per- 
mitted himself for a moment to see the 
fun of the thing. Parody might indeed 
be defined as the worshipper’s _ half- 
holiday. 

The same general 
sympathy amounting 
Bret Harte’s humour in his better-known 
class of works, the short stories. He 
does not make his characters absurd in 
order to make them contemptible: it 
might almost be said that he makes them 
absurd in order to make them dignified. 
lor example, the greatest creation of 
Bret Harte, greater even than Colonel 
Starbottle (and how terrible it is to 
speak of any one greater than Colonel 
Starbottle !) is that unutterable being 
who the name of Yuba Bill. 


characteristic of 
to reverence marks 


goes. by 
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He is, of course, the coach-driver in the 
Bret Harte district. Some ingenious 
person, whose remarks I read the other 
day, had compared him on this ground 
with old Mr. Weller. It would be 
difficult to find a comparison indicating 
a more completely futile instinct for 
literature. ‘Tony Weller and Yuba Bill 
both coach-drivers, and this fact 
establishes a resemblance just about as 
much as the fact that Jobson in Lod 
Roy and George Warrington in Pendennis 
were both lawyers; or that Antonio and 
Mr. Pickwick were both merchants ; 
or that Sir Galahad and Sir Willoughby 
Patten were both knights. Tony Weller 
is a magnificent grotesque. He is a 
gargoyle, and his mouth, like the mouths 
of so many gargoyles, is always open. 
He is garrulous, exuberant, flowery, 
preposterously sociable. He holds that 
great creed of the convivial, the creed 
which is at the back of so much that 
is greatest in Dickens, the creed that 
eternity begins at ten o’clock at night, 


were 


and that nights last for ever. But 
Yuba Bill is a_ figure of a_ widely 


different character. He is not convivial ; 
it might almost be said that he is too 
great ever to be sociable. A circle of 
quiescence and_ solitude such as_ that 
which might ring a saint or a hermit 
rings this majestic and profound hum- 
ourist. His jokes do not flow upon him 
like those of Mr. Weller, sparkling, con- 
tinual and deliberate, like the play of a 
fountain in a pleasure garden ; they fall 
suddenly and capriciously, like a crash of 
avalanches from a great mountain. ‘Tony 
Weller has the noisy humour of London, 
Yuba Bill has the silent humour of the 
earth. 

One of the worst of the disadvantages 
of the rich and random fertility of Bret 
Harte is the fact that it is very difficult 
to trace or recover all the stories that he 
has written. I have not within reach at 
the moment the story in which the 
character of Yuba Bill is exhibited in its 
most solemn grandeur, but I remember 
that it concerned a ride on the San 
Francisco stage coach, a difficulty arising 
from storm and darkness, and an _intelli- 
gent young man who suggested to Yuba 
Bill that a certain manner of driving 


the coach in a certain direction might 
minimise the dangers of the journey. A 
profound silence followed the intelligent 
young man’s suggestion, and then (1 
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quote from memory) Yuba Bill observed 
at last : 

“Air you settin’ any value on that 
remark ? ” 

‘The young man professed not fully to 
comprehend him, and Yuba Bill con- 
tinued reflectively : 

“Cos there’s a comic paper in ’Frisco 
pays for them things, and l’ve seen worse 
in it.” 

To be rebuked thus is like being re- 
buked by the Pyramids or by the starry 
heavens. ‘There is about Yuba Bill this 
air of a pugnacious calm, a_ stepping 
back to get his distance for a shattering 
blow, which is like that of Dr. Johnson 
at his best. And the effect is inex- 
pressively increased by the background 
and the whole picture which Bret, Harte 
paints so powerfully: the stormy skies, 
the sombre gorge, the rocking and 
spinning coach, and high above the 
feverish passengers the huge dark form of 
Yuba Bill, a silent mountain of humour. 

Another unrecovered and _ possibly 
irrecoverable fragment about Yuba Bill, I 
recall in a story about his visiting a lad 
who had once been his protégé in the 
Wild West, and who had since become a 
distinguished literary man in Boston. 
Yuba Bill visits him, and on finding him 
in evening dress lifts up his voice in a 
superb lamentation over the tragedy of 
finding his old friend at last “a ’otel 
waiter.” Then, vindictively pursuing the 
satire, he calls fiercely to his young friend, 
‘*Hi, Alphonse! bring me a patty de foy 
gras, damme.” ‘These are the things 
that make us love the eminent Bill. He 
is one of those who achieve the noblest 
and most difficult of all the triumphs 
of a fictitious character—the triumph of 
giving us the impression-of having a great 
deal more in him than appears between 
the two boards of the story. Smaller 
characters give us the impression that the 
author has told the whole truth about 
them, greater characters give the im- 
pression that the author has given of 
them, not the truth but merely a few 
hints and samples. In some mysterious 
Way we seem to feel that even if Shake- 
speare was wrong about Falstaff, Falstaff 
existed and was real ; that even if Dickens 
was wrong about Micawber, Micawber 
existed and was real. So we feel that 
there is in the great salt-sea of Yuba Bill’s 
humour as good fish as ever came out of 
it. The fleeting jests which Yuba Bill 
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throws to the coach passengers only 
give us the opportunity of fancying and 
deducing the vast mass of jests which 
Yuba Bill shares with his creator. 

Bret Harte had to deal with countries 
and communities of an almost unexampled 
laxity, a laxity passing the laxity of savages, 
the laxity of civilised men grown savage. 
He dealt with a life which we in a vener- 
able and historic society may find it 
somewhat difficult to realise. It was the 
life of an entirely new people, a people 
who, having no certain past, could have 
no certain future. The strangest of all 
the sardonic jests that history has ever 
played may be found in this fact: that 
there is a city which is of all cities the 
most typical of innovation and dissipation 
and a certain almost.splendid vulgarity, 
and that this city bears the name in a 
quaint old European language of the most 
perfect exponent of the simplicity and 
holiness of the Christian tradition; the 
city is called San Francisco. San 
Francisco, ‘the capital of the Bret Harte 
country, is a city typifying novelty in a 
manner in which it is typified by few 
modern localities. San Francisco has in 
all probability its cathedrals, but it may 
well be that its cathedrals are less old 
and less traditional than many of our 
hotels. If its inhabitants built a temple 
to the most primal and forgotten god of 
whose worship we can find a trace, that 
temple would still be a modern thing 
compared with many taverns in Suffolk 
round which there lingers a faint tradition 
of Mr. Pickwick. And everything in that 
new gold country was new, even to the 
individual inhabitants. Good, bad, and 
indifferent, heroes and dastards, they 
were all men from nowhere. 

Most of us have come across the 
practical problem of London landladies, 
the problem of the doubtful foreign 
gentleman in a_ street of respectable 
English people. ‘Those who have done so 
can form some idea of what it would be 
to live in a street full of doubtful foreign 
gentlemen, in a parish, in a city, in a 
nation composed entirely of doubtful 
foreign gentlemen. Old California, at 
the time of the first rush after gold, 
was actually this paradox of the nation 
of foreigners. It was a republic of in- 
cognitos: no one knew who any one else 
was, and only the more ill-mannered and 
uneasy even desired to know. In such 
a country as this, gentlemen took more 
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trouble to conceal their gentility than 
thieves living in South Kensington would 
take to conceal their blackguardism. In 
such a country every one is an equal, 
because every one is a stranger. In such 
a country it is not strange if men in moral 
matters feel something of the irresponsi- 
bility of a dream. ‘To plan plans which 
are continually miscarrying against men 
who are continually disappearing by the 
assistance of you know not whom, to 
crush you know not whom, this must be 
a demoralising life for any man; it must 
be beyond description demoralising for 
those who have been trained in no lofty 
or orderly scheme of right. Small blame 
to them indeed if they become callous 
and supercilious and cynical. And the 
great glory and achievement of Bret 


Harte consists in this, that he realised 
that they do not become callous, super- 
cilious and cynical, but 


that they do 
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become sentimental and romantic, and 
profoundly affectionate. He discovered 
the intense sensibility of the primitive 
man. ‘To him we owe the realisation of 
the fact that while modern barbarians 
of genius like Mr. Henley, and in his 
weaker moments Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
delight in describing the coarseness and 
crude cynicism and fierce humour of the 
unlettered classes, the unlettered classes 
are in reality highly sentimental and 
religious, and not in the least like the 
creations of Mr. Henley and Mr. Kipling. 
Bret Harte tells the truth about the 
wildest, the grossest, the most rapacious 
of all the districts of the earth—the truth 
that, while it is very rare indeed in the 
world to find a thoroughly good man, 
it is rarer still, rare to the point of 
monstrosity, to find a man who does not 
either desire to be one, or imagine that 
he is one already. 











‘ But you are getting stout, Eugene.” 


‘*Oh, do say something complimentary.” 


‘*Well, your hair is getting thin.” 











